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CONCERNING THE | 


ROMAN EDUCATION. 


HEN I laſt had the happineſs, Sir, 
to be in your company, you may 
remember that we ſpent moſt of 

the afternoon about antient and 

madern Learning, which till con- 
tinues to be a very faſhionable ſubject (1) both 
in Books and Converſation. Vet, with all 
juſt regard to the famous advocates of either 
fide, the Queſtion, in my opinion, ought 
not ſo much to have been, who ſutceeded beſt 
in the ſeveral faculties, (tho I wou'd nor 
have this excluded) as which kind of Learn- 3 
I excells, and is of greateſt uſe to mankind 
that of the old Greecs and the Romans, or that 
of the late Schoolmen and the preſent time ? 
Not that I wou'd make an odious compariſon 


(1) In 1703. 
Vor. II. A between 
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between us and the Schoolmen, over whom 
we have got many conſiderable advantages: 
but, I'm ſure, the further we ſtill proceed toquit 
their language, and matter, and method, the 
nearer we muſt needs approach to thoſe of the 
Greeks and the Romans. Nor can I imagin 
that any men will ſo far oppoſe matter of 
fact, or expoſe their own judgment, as to 
deny that all the perfections of the Moderns 
beyond the Schoolmen have been revealed to 
them by the Ghoſts of the Antients, that 
is, by following their rules, reading their 
works, imitating their method, and copying 
their ſtile, which laſt holds as true in proſe as 
in verſe. 


Tris ought not at all to be 'wonder'd 
at, as if the Antients had been a different 
race or ſpecies of men from us, or that Greece 
and Italy did formerly breath out more im- 
proving exhalations than at preſent, as ſome 
of the Heathens fancy'd their Oracles were 
given rather in one place than another by an 
inſpiring vapor out of that particular ſpot. 
You may be certain, Sir, that I am diſturb'd 
with no ſuch fancy: the Antients and we 
are equal in our race and make, in the ſtruc- 
ture of our brains and our natural capacities: 
'tis government and education that makes 
all the difference ; liberty of ſpecch,, and 
the rewarding of merit. The rules of reaſon 
and good ſenſe are eternal, the ſame in all 
ages and countrics, and wherever equally cul- 

tivate d 
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tivated they moſt certainly produce the like 
effect. But where men are reſtrain d in their 
genius, debarr'd all freedom from ſuch and 
ſuch ſubjects, or branded and incapacitated 
for being of this or that opiuion; there 'tis 
impoſlible there ſhould be any impartial ſearch 
after truth, or any real improvement of the 
underſtanding, any uſeful or new diicoveries ; 
and conſequently ſuch times and places muſt 
come infinitely ſhort of others that had an 
unlimited liberty, and all due encourage- 
ment. Can it be expected, for example, that 
the like extent of knowlege, the like mu- 
tual exerciſe of wits, or the like increaſe of 
diſcoverics ſhould obtain in thoſe countries 
where one ſort of Philoſophers alone arc 
allow'd, and even thoſe oblig'd to ſpeak the 
language of their Prieſts, as in other countrics 
where all Philoſophies were publicly taught, 
and whereall Religions were equally tolcrated, 
and no opinion of any kind diſcountenan- 
ced, nor any men branded, but thoſe who 
ſubverted the Government, or deprav'd men's 
Morals? and therefore it's no wonder why 
new Rome ſhould come ſo ſhort of the old, 
or why the preſent Greeks ſhould be Barba- 
rians, whereas their anceſtors held all the 
world to be ſuch except themſelves. The 
difference is now as plain between England and 
Spain; which ſhows that time is not concern'd, 
and that liberty civil and religious is the cauſe 
of our knowlege, as their tyranny and inquiſi- 
tion is that of their ignorance. 

a | * 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of learning, ſome be- 
ing common to the Antients and the Moderns, 
and ſome being peculiar to the one and to the 
other, I'll ſay nothing to you at preſent on 
ſo copious an argument. But I was always 


perſuaded, that, as to the perſons who made 


a profeſſion of learning, and as to the manner 
of teaching it to others, the Antients made a 
much better choice than the Moderns, and 
ought inconteſtably to have the preference. 
Their learned men were not the meaneſt of 
the people bred to letters, or rather to vari- 
ous cants for a livelyhood ; uncommon words 
and terms being as far from arts and know- 
lege as pedantry is from learning, or affectation 
and foppery from civility and good manners : 
but all the dignities and degrees of the ſacred 
Prieſthood itſelf, as well as the great poſts in 
the Law, and all the offices in the State, were 
poſſeſt by men of diſtinguiſht birth and for- 
tune, and whoſe education was every way ſuta- 
ble. Among the Moderns, on the contrary, 
the noble and the rich quit the uſe of Letters 
as well as of arms to the meaner ſort, think- 
ing their knowlege ſhould be carry'd about 
by their ſervants like their cloaths, tho' with 
this difference, that they will not uſe the 
one as they wear the other ; whereby they 
render themſelves obnoxious to be blindly led 
by their inferiors in opinions, as they ſhame- 
fully put their poſſeſſions in their power 
whenever they arc tempted to become the 


maſters, This in our time has made the Arts 
N | of 
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of peace and war hateful and contemtible, 
— being formerly plac'd in better hands 
and far nobler purpoſes, they were neither 
mercenary nor oppreſſive, but exceeding ho- 
norable and beneficial. They were not in 
the firſt place cloiſter d up from ſociety; nor 
under the whips and fines, the ſcanty dyet and 
barren lectures of ſpeculative men, accuſtomed 
to a retir'd and ſedentary way of living : for 
ſuch perſons are commonly ſtrangers to the 
world, which (with the want of practiſing 
mankind by the advantage of trayclling) makes 
em imperious and auſtere, vehemently ad- 
died to diſpute, impatient of contradidion, 
noiſy and paſſionate in converſation, and, 
what's worſt of all, more concern'd to pre- 
poſſeſs the underſtandings of their Schollars 
with thoſe particular doctrines which make for 
the profit and credit of their own profeſſion, 
than to fit them for buſineſs, to give em 
gentile accompliſhments, and to advance 'em 
in the liberal Arts and Sciences. But the Ro- 
man youth, after they came out of their nurſes 
and pedagogue's hands, were plac'd under the 
inſpection of Companions rather than Maſ- 
ters, men of univerſal learning, generous 
breeding, well versd in public proceedings 
and in the common affairs of life, thcir ex- 
amples being as inſtructive at Ilcaft as their 
precepts. Forein languages they taught their 
diſciples by converſation, and to be Critics in 
thoſe as well as in their own by Grammar. 
You muſt not fancy, Sir, that theſe were like 

A3 the 
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the preſent Governors (as they call em) whs6 
| in great men's houſes are but the next ſort 
| of ſerving men after the Chaplain, and when 
F | they travel abroad are only the Stewards of 
—_ . their young Maſter's caſh, and conſequently 
F ſuch ſlovenly pedants as to afford perpetual 
© | matter ot laughter to their diſciples, being 
3Z | neither capable to introduce theſe nor them 
ſelves to the audience of Princes, to the diverſi- 
on of Courts, or into any creditable company. 
BuT among the Romans, before the 
ruin of the Commonwealth, they invited 
Philoſophers from Greece by ample rewards, 
| or prevaiid on able perſons at home to un- 
1 dertake this province; beſides very reputable | 
3J conditions, they treated em always with the 
* reſpect that became men of learning and 
FS knowlege, whole behaviour and politeneſs 
| | | their children were as carefully to imitate as 
3 to obey their directions in all parts of their 
1 conduct. They did not fill their heads with 
Lf | narrow, pedantic, and uſeleſs notions, nor 
| | did they captivate their tender minds to blind 
Well authority, or implicitly ſwear em to parti- 
2378 cular opinions; much leſs did they torment 
1 their memories with any wretched, unintel- 
| ligible jargon: but cultivating their reaſon, 
and leaving thcir judgments free, they taught | 
them to diſcourſe handſomly in private, to 

ſpeak eloquently in public, to write perſpi- 
cuouſly, elegantly, and correctly; but, a- 

bove all things, to underſtand the Cuſtoms, 

Laws, and Religion of their Country. The 

/ knowlege 
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knowlege of Mankind (a mighty art) they 


communicated to em by comparing antient 


Hiſtory with the daily obſervations they made 
on ſtrangers, their own acquaintance, and 
fellow-citizens. By reading the cuſtoms and 
conſtitutions of other places, they ſhow'd 
'em what in their own was blameable or 
praiſeworthy, what requird to be amend- 
ed, added, or aboliſnt. They inſpir'd them 
with an ardent paſſion for Liberty, a true love 
and reſpect for ſtrict Laws, with an equal 
abhorrence of Tyranny and Anarchy: per- 
ſuading em to prefer death to ſlavery, and 
readily to expoſe their lives and eſtates in de- 
fence (not of any form indifferently) but of 
a Government which protected their perſons, 
preſerv'd their property, encourzg'd induſtry, 
rewarded merit, and left their ſentiments 
free. Such a government it was that they 
call'd their Country, and for this they thought 
it moſt honourable to dy, whether it were fixt 
in temperate climates and happy fields, or a- 
mong barren rocks and ſands, under the cold- 
eſt or moſt foggy air. For wherever they en- 
joy d liberty, there they thought themſelves 
at home; and indeed a fondneſs for any 
ſpot of earth from the mere conſideration of 
being born there, is not only a falſe notion 
of our Country, but, in my opinion, as childiſh 
a prejudice as that of ſome old Men, who order 
their dead bodies to be carry d many hundreds 
of miles to be laid with their deceaſt Progeni- 
tors, their Wives, or other Relations. 
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TAE Roman youth were taught manly 
and martial cxcrciſes, By public games and 
prizes, as horſe-raccing, courſcing in chari- 
ots, wreſtling, running, fencing, and the 
like, they were inurd to. bear fatigues, 
and bred to all heroic Virtues, which are 
very conſiſtent with the eaſy, affable, and 
obliging carriage which they learnt at the 
ſame time, and from the ſame men. This 
made the Commanders in thoſe days. as fa- 
mous for their learning as their valor, the 
tame pcrions governing and obey ing by 
turns, without any difference between the 
Soldier and the States- man, the Orator or the 


General, To this is owing not only their 


ſurprizing actions, noble reſolutions, and 
powerful harangues; but in particular their 
admirable ſtratagems of warr (procceding 
from a perfect knowlege of human nature, 
acquired by Hiſtory and Philoſophy and which 
can never be practis d by ſuch as had no other 
education beſides handling a muſquet or trail- 
ing a pike, treading perpetually in the com- 
mon road of thcir appointed exerciſe, and 
who are only preferr'd to their poſts with 
reſpect to their ſeniority, juſt like the Fellows 
of a College. The favour of a Soverain can 
make any man a General, but not endow him 
with the leaſt tincture of "theſe arts; nor are 
they to be learnt in all the breeding of a 
Courtier. Soft ſoothing ſpeeches will never 
paſs for orations, no more than cunning little 
tricks for ſtratagems; and the managing of a 
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ball is as different from the marſhalling of an 
army, as dancing is from fighting. 


FROM want of conſidering the mixt capacity 
of the great men among the Romans, or rather 
for not underſtanding their manner of Edu- 
cation, which equally fitted them for the 
Forum and the Camp ; even moſt of the learn- 
cd of our time look on the Orations they read 
in their hiſtorians as never ſpoken, which is 
a great and unpardonable miſtake. A militia 
of free citizens is no leſs a commonwealth 
or politic body than the Senat and Aſſemblies 
they have left at home, and in which the 
next year they'll take their places, when others 
have their turn of going into the field. In 
the Roman armies they voted on many occa- 
ſions by their centuries in the camp, as well as 


about civil affairs in the city; and therefore 


the uſe of reaſon and perſuaſion was as ne- 
ceſſary in the one place as the other; not that 
I affirm theſe Speeches were conſtantly de- 
liverd in the very words of the hiſtorians 
(which yet they often were) but only to that 
purpoſe: for it wou'd be too voluminous to 
inſert them always at length, when the ſenſe 
of them can be abridg'd into a narrow com- 
paſs, which we fee done by the beſt writers 
of our time in harangues, decrees, proclama- 
tions, and other public pieces which we very 
well know to be genuine. And, that I may 
ſay no more on this ſubject, the Hiſtorians, 
who, after this example, had ſtufft their works 

| Fn | ve ( ẽ ß with 
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but in compoſing a Romance ſuch a practice is 


perſuaſion, to obſerve the orders, rules, and 


with falſe Harangues, did not eſcape the cen? 
ſure of the Antients, and the like authors lit- 
tle conſider what they do among the Moderns : 


of a piece with the reſt, and certainly allowa- 
ble, being then an imitation of nature in a 
free country, and not in danger of impoſing 
in any country on the readers. 


THE Education of the Romans is likewiſe 
the reaſon why their youth enter'd ſo early 
on action, converſing with men from their 
cradles, and not boys with boys , as among 
us, till we arrive at manhood, when at length 
we begin to think of learning the duties of 
ſociety ; but old age does generally overtake 
us before we can half conn our leflon. The 
ſons of the Nobility or Patricians were ad- 
mitted after a certain age to hear the debates 
of the Senat, as the beſt and only School, 
where they cou'd learn how far extended the 
liberty of the people, and what were the true 
bounds to the power of the Magiſtrate ; how 
to imitate betimes the beſt maſters in the art of 


methods of proceeding; and to know what 
behaviour was becoming towards their ſub- 
jets, enemies, auxiliaries, and allies, as well 
as to form a right notion of all the ſeveral 
intereſts and partics in the Commonwealth. 
The ſons of the inferior Gentry and Com- 
mons, thoſe of the Equeſtrian and Plebeian 
Orders, modeſtly ſtood for the ſame ends — 
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the door ; and, ſuch was the power of their 
virtuous Education and Diſcipline, that you 
ſcarce ever meet with any inſtances of their 
blabbing again in company what was pro- 
posd or reſolvd in thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies, 
but on the contrary, very many commenda- 
tions of their ſilence and diſcretion, tho, 
were any of em baſely inclin'd, they might 
flatter themſelves with no diſcovery from the 
multitude of their companions. 


I cannot ſpeak here, Sir, as I wou'd, of 
the Patrons which the Roman youth propos d 
for their imitation amongſt the moſt noted 
men of the Republic, obſerving all their 
words and actions, accompanying em to the 
Forum and the Senat, takeing notes from 
their public ſpeeches or pleadings, attend- 
ing 'em home to their houſes, and paying 
to 'em the ſame reverence and gratitude as 
to their own parents. After the ſame man- 
ner they put themſelves Volunticrs under the 
braveſt Generals, to learn the art of war, 
not avoiding, but rather chuſing the moſt 
dangerous expeditions, and they were aCtual- 
ly oblig'd to make a certain number of cam- 
paigns, before they were capable of any 
Office whatſoever in the Government; but 
all theſe particulars require a larger conſide- 
ration than is conſiſtent with the bounds of 
this Letter, 
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For breeding of Children by their Mothers 
and Nurſes, in tuo LETTERS, 
written above two thouſand years ago. 
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Introduction to the Letters. 


my Letter concerning the Ro- 
nan Education I ſaid nothing re- 
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[-X TRAC lating to Mothers or Nurſes, as 


not falling naturally within my 
province. I remember Mr. Locke has been 
cenſur'd more than once by tome of our 
Pedants for takcing the Women's bulineſs 
(forſooth) out of their hands, and for being 
too converſant in the nurſery. But the im- 
potent declamations of thoſe odd creatures 
ſhou'd never have deterr'd me, if that true 
lover of mankind had not exhauſted the 
ſubje& in his moſt uſeful Treatiſe of Edu- 
cation: beſides that this part is not ſo arbi- 
trary and ſubjc to variation, as what may 
be reckon'd the genteel or faſhionable Learn- 
ing of different Countries; the right me- 
thods of breeding Children by their Mothers 
or Nurſes being the ſame (however various 
the practice) in all times and places. Yet, 
: to 
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to gratify for once theſe ſqueamiſh Hyper- 
Critics, as well as to exhibit in a ſmall com- 
paſs what is deliver d by Mr. Locxk in too 
many words (the grand fault of his book) I 
ſhall give em this very part of Education 
from the hands they think moſt proper; 
ſince the following Letters were written by 
two Ladies, of whom I think it fitting * 
to give ſome ſhort account. | 


THEANO was the dearly beloved wife of 
PYTHAGORAS, who, tho' not the firſt wiſe man, 
yet the firſt man that ever bore the title of a 
Philoſopher. She was as learned as fair : and, 
after her husband's death, manag'd the Py- 
thagoric School, with her ſons TELAUGES 
and MNESARCHUS. Tis no wonder there- 
fore that this Sect ſhou'd be ſo illuſtrious from 
its very foundation for female Diſciples, 
which were ſo numerous, that PHILOCHORUS 
of Athens fill'd a whole volum with em: 
but nevertheleſs it rais'd the wonder of Mr. 
MENAGE, that of all ſects Women ſhou'd 
be fond of the Pythagoric ſect, which re- 
commended and enjoy'd ſilence ſo much. 
This piece of raillery is as inſipid, as it is vul- 
gar. THEANo, as I ſaid, was the firſt and 
moſt celebrated among the Pythagorean La- 
dies. She was afterwards call'd the Daugh- 
ter of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, which 
made ſome other miſtake her for the daugh- 
ter of PyTHACORAS himſelf. We have a re- 


markable inſtance, how far Philoſophy had 
cur'd 
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curd her of the Superſtition and vulgar errors 
of her country, where, among other ſuch 
filly obſervations, people believd themſelves 
polluted by touching dead bodies, and that 
even man and wife muſt perform certain 
rites of purification after conjugal careſſes. 
Now THEANo being askt by ſome body, 
within what ſpace of time a woman might 
be counted pure, after the embraces of a 
man? She anſwer' d, After her own hus- 
band immediately; after another man, never. 
This THEANo then wrote the ſecond of the 
following Letters, and I need ſay little more 
of Mui (who wrote the firſt, the ſubje& 
requiring this order) but that ſhe was the 
worthy offspring of ThEANO and PrTHAGo- 
RAS. It was queſtionleſs an effect of her 
education, no leſs than of her natural diſpo- 
ſition, that, while a maid, ſhe appear'd in all 
public aſſemblies at the head of the young 
Ladies; and that, when a wife, ſhe continu'd 
at the head of the marry'd Women. She was 
ſo much admir'd for her prudent manage- 
ment, that her townſmen, the Crotonians, 
converted her houſe into a temple of Ceres ; 
and was ſo remarkable for her elegant learn- 
ing, that the avenue to this houſe was ftil'd 
the MUS&UM : a glorious example for Ladies 
to imitate in both reſpects. To be ſhort, 
theſe Letters are choice monuments of an- 
tiquity, and perfect in their kind, both with 
reſpect to the epiſtolary ſtile, and likewiſe as 


to accuracy of thought. 
1 LETTER 
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LETTER I. 


CONTAINING 
Directions for the Choice and ConduFF of 
a Nurſe. 


— 


MUIA 7 PHYLLIS 
Health. 


RTE OW you arc become a Mother of 
TI Children, I give you the follow- 
ESA ing advices. 
CHUSE a Nurſe every way fit for the purpoſe, 
but particularly a neat and modeſt Woman, one 
that is not addicted to Wine or too much Sleep: 
for ſuch a Woman is agreed by every body, 
to be the beſt qualifi'd for bringing up Chil- 
dren without any ſervil examples; provided 
always 'that her Milk be kindly, and that 
ſhe wholly refrain from her Husband for the 
time. For great ſtreſs is to be laid on theſe 
matters; ſince the choice of a Nurſe, and 
her manner of tending us, is of moſt evident 
and eſſential concern in the courſe of our 
whole lives. A good Nurſe will do every 


thing that ſhe ought in its due ſeaſon, not 


giving 


| 
| 
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giving the breaſt, pap, or any other nou- 
riſhment to the Child at random, and as 
often as he crayes; but with a peculiar diſ- 
cretion, for this highly conduces to the in- 
fant's health : and if ſhe will not ſuffer him 
to ſleep whenſoever he pleaſes, but when ſhe 
judges him to want his natural reſt, this like- 
wiſe will not a little confirm his health. 
Let not the Nurſe be a paſſionate Woman, 
nor a ſtammerer in her ſpecch ; neither let 
her be indifferent when or what ſhe cats, but 
be diſcreet and fober in her meals. Let her 
further, if you can poſſibly compaſs it, be a 
(1) Greec and not a Barbarian. The beſt 
time to lay the Child to ſleep, is, after he 
has ſufficiently filbd himſelf with Milk: for 
reſt is not only moſt grateful to Children, 
but the digeſtion of ſuch food is alſo moſt 
caly. 


IF any thing elſe beſides Milk muſt be given 
him, let it be of the ſimpleſt ſort. But Wine 
ought to be wholly deny'd him, as being 
naturally too ſtrong and hot : or if he muſt 
haye any, let it be very rarely, and ſuch as 


(1) This caution, as that about ſtammering a little before, is 
given to prevent Children (who are continually imitating every 
thing they ſee or hear) not only from acquiring any vicious 
habit in their manners, but even in their ſpeech : As CICERO like- 
wiſe ſays, that it is a matter of great concern who they be whom 
any one hears every day at home, or with whom he muſt converſe from 
a child; how our Fathers, how our Maſters, and how our very Mothers 
expreſs themſelves _ la Bruto. N 


comes 
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comes neareſt the conſiſtence of Milk that 
may be. His body muſt not be too often 
waſht: for the leſs frequent, and the more 


carefully prepar d his baths are, the better. If 


he be ſent abroad to nurſe, let it be in a 
temperate air, neither too hot nor too cold ; 
as the ſituation of the houſe muſt not be too 
bleak, nor too cloſe. Let not the water us'd 
about him be oyer-hard or over-ſoft; as his 
very ſwadling-bands, and what other cloaths 
he wears, muſt be of a middle ſort between 
coarſe and fine, yet ever juſtly fitted to his 
body : for nature does in all theſe things re- 
quire a certain ſimplicity fand economy, but 
no [niceneſs or magnificence. 


I have thought it not unuſeful to write 
theſe things to you at preſent, in hopes of 
a happy nurſery, perform'd as before pre- 


I ſcribd: but, God aſſiſting, we ſhall likewiſe 


in due time give ſuch proper directions as we 
can for the Education of the Child. 


'B LETTER 


- 
— — — — — 
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LET TL ER © 


CONTAINING 


Direclions for a Mother how to manage 
her Children. 


———— 


THEANO D EUBULA 
Health. 


am inform'd that you bring up 
your Children after a very nice 
and fond kind of manner. Now, 
it is the duty of a good Mother, 
not to ker up her Children in Pleaſure, ? 
but to accuſtom them to Modeſty and Pru- 
dence. Take heed therefore, that you play? 
not the part rather of one that flatters, than 
of one that loves them; for Pleaſure being 
made, as it were, the foſter-brother of Chil- 
dren, ſuch a companion renders them inte 
perate and incorrigible. And what is it, — 
that can be afterwards more agreeable to 
Children, than the Pleaſures to which they 
are us d from the beginning? Wherefore care 
muſt be taken, my friend, that the Education 
of Children become not their Perverſion: for 
tis a perverſion of nature when their minds 
are abandon d to Pleaſure, and their bodies 
to 
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to Voluptuouſneſs; thus avoiding labour in 
the laſt, and growing ſpiritleſs in the firſt. 
But Children ought to be timely inur'd to 
pains-taking and hardſhips, that, when af— 
terwards they muſt in good earneſt ſuffer 
pains or undergo fatigues, they may not turn 


the ſlaves of their paſſions (over- rating Plea. 


ſure, and dreading Labour) but that, ſcorning 
ſuch poor prejudices, they may prefer Honour 
and Virtue to all things whatſoever, and con: 
tinue ſtedfaſt in the purſuit of the ſame. By 
conſequence then, their Feeding is not to be 
too ſumtuous or plentiful, nor their Pleaſures 
too many or exquiſite, nor their Paſtimes too 
frequent or long: neither may they ſpeak 
whatever comes uppermoſt, nor always be 
themſelves the chuſers of what they ſhall do. 


I am further inform'd that you are terribly 
frightn'd when your Child cries, and that you 
are at much pains to coax him again into 
ſmiles; tho' he ſhou'd even beat his Nurſe, 
or tell your ſelf that you laugh impertinent- 
ly: nay, that you make proviſion of cooling 
things for him in ſummer, and of warming 
implements in winter, with many other deli- 
cacies which poor folks Children never expe- 
rience, but are brought up at a much eaſier 


and cheaper rate; nor arc they for all that 


of a ſlower growth, and for the moſt part 
they enjoy a much better health. But you, 
on the contrary, educate your Children as if 
they were the poſterity of SARDANAPALUS, 

| B 2 ener- 


— ——— 
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enervating the natural vigor of Men by effemi- | 
nate Pleaſures. What think you will become 
of that Child, who, if he may not eat when 
he liſts, ſtrait falls a crying; or, if he may 
cat, muſt have ſweet and reliſhing things? 
Who faints away, if the weather be hot; and 


| ſhivers all over, if it be cold? who, if any 


body chides him, will contend again? Who, 
if not ſerv d at command, grows melancholy ? : 
and falls into a moroſe humour, if delay'd 
his meals? who ſhamefully indulges himſelf 
in lazineſs, and whoſe behaviour is infa- 
mouſly ſoft and indolent ? Know then for cer- 
tain, my friend, that ſuch as begin their lives 
in ſuch diſſolute ſloath, ſeldom fail of be- 
coming other men's ſcrvants in riper age. | 
Do your endeavour therefore to pluck up | 
thoſe Pleaſures in your Children by the roots, 
practiſe upon them the hardy and not the 
delicate method of Breeding, let them learn 
to bear hunger and thirſt, with heat and cold, 
and to bchave themſelves civilly, not only to | 
their ſuperiors, but alſo to their equals : ſince 
thus they will acquire a certain ingenuous and 
manly carriage, both when they are ſeriouſly 
employ'd in affairs, and when they relax their 
minds by neceſſary diverſions. For believe 
me, friend, labours to Children are in the 
nature of preparatorics towards the attaining | 
of perfect Virtue, and which having ſuffici- | 
ently imbib'd, they afterwards receive the 
tincture of Virtue itſelf with much greater 
facility. Take care then, my friend, that, 


2 as | 
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as ill- cultivated vines bear none or bad fruit, 
ſo the tender rearing of your Children may 
not produce the miſchief of much vanity and 


diſgrace. 
CONCLUSION. 


CERTAIN Critics may think both theſe Let- 
ters ſpurious, if they will; as they pronounce 
all the Grecanic Epiſtles to be ſuch without 
diſtinction: but in the mean time I defy em 
to prove theſe Letters to be ſo in particular, or 
(which is our main point at preſent) to write 
a couple of better or as good Letters upon 
the ſame ſubjects themſelves. The inſtructi- 
ons arc never the worſe, come they from 
THEANO and Mola, or from any Sophiſt 
or Grammarian that perſonated thoſe excel- 
lent Ladies. But indeed the four Letters are 
evidently ſparious, which LEo ALLATIUs has 
publiſh'd under the name of our THEANo, in 
his Notes on the Life of PyTHaGoRas. Be- 
ſides their being written in the Attic, whereas 
theſe are in the Doric dialect (generally affect- 
ed by the Pythagoreans) Pr Aro mention'd 
in the laſt of em, and his dialogue with PAR- 
MENIDES, Contrary to all Chronology. There 
were other Women, and ſome not unlearn- 
ed, call'd by the name of TH EAN O; ſo that 
there may be no miſtake in the name, tho' a 
very groſs one in the perſon. 


I muſt not forget to remark, that, accor- 


ding to the noble ſimplicity reigning in the 
B 3 moſt 
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moſt ancient writings, the ſecond perſon is 
always expreſsd in our two Letters by thou 
and thee: and ſo I ſhou'd have tranſlated, 
were it not that Cuſtom (the only diſpoſer of 
Languages) has made you to ſignifie in Engliſh 
the ſecond perſon no leſs in the ſingular than 
in the plural number, juſt as in Latin fe fig- 
nifies the third perſon in both numbers. 


I ſhall here add two Letters which in my 
opinion are little inferior to the former. One 
from MEL1ssA to CLEARETA, and the other 
from THEANo to NICOSTRATA, concerning 
the behaviour of married women. 


\ 


MELISSA To CLEARETA 
Health, 


— —— —— 
S ——— — 


; ov appear to me to abound of | 
your ſelf in all good qualities: for 
the carneſt deſire you expreſs to 

== hcar ſomcthing concerning the de- 
cent behaviour of Women, gives fair hopes | 
that you purpoſe to grow old in a courſe of | 
Virtue. Now, it behoves a prudent and free- 
born Woman, who is join'd to one Man ac- 
cording to the laws, to adorn herſelf modeſt- | 
ly, not magnificently. Let her dreſs be clean, 
and neat, and convenient; but neither ſplen- | 
did nor ſuperfluous: for tranſparent or gorgi- 4 
Sus attire, and thoſe garments interwoven | 
with | 
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with purple and gold, are to be rejected, and 
wholly left to Miſtriſſes, as inſtruments where- 
by to allure and retain the more cuſtomers. But 
the ornament of a Woman, whoſe buſineſs is 
to pleaſe one Man, does not conſiſt in modes 
but in manners: ſince'tis the honour of a free- 
born Woman to ſtudy to pleaſe her own huſ- 
band only, and nor every one elſe that looks 
upon her. Inſtead of Paint then, bear a bluſh 
on your face, as a ſign of modeſty. Prefer 
probity, and neatneſs, and frugality, before 
gold and precious ſtones : for a Woman of 
truly virtuous inclinations muſt not place all 
her beautifying skill in adjuſting her cloaths, 
but in the management of her houſe, and in 
complaiſance towards her husband, the beſt 
means to procure his favour. Indeed the 
Will of a husband ſhould be an unwritten 
law to a good wife, whereby to govern all her 
actions; as ſhe ought to think that obedience 
is the faireſt and ampleſt dowry ſhe can bring 
with her: for more truſt is to be put in the 
beauties and riches of the mind, than in thoſe 
of the face or of a fortune; ſince malice or 
ſickneſs may deſtroy theſe laſt, whereas the 
firſt continues ſtedfaſt and uſeful till death. 

| Parewell. 


B 4 THEANO 
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THEANO 79 NICOSTRATA 
Health. 


have heard of your husband's ex- 
Sv travagance, that he keeps a Miſtriſs, 
and that you are jealous of him. 
=&Z But, my friend, I know a. great 
many other men, that labour under the ſame 
diſtemper : for they are caught (it ſeems) by 
thoſe women, and held faſt, and depriv'd of 
their underſtanding. In the mean while you 
are tormented both night and day, you aban- 
don your ſelf to grief, and are ever contriv- 
ing ſomething or other againſt him. But do 
ſo no more, my friend: for the virtues of a 
wife lies not in watching her husband's acti- 
ons, but in complaiſance to his will, and this 
very complaiſance obliges you to bear with 
his madneſs. He keeps company with a Mil- 
triſs for his pleaſure, and with a Wife for his 
convenience: but it is convenient not to mix 
evils with evils, nor to heap one folly upon 
another. Some faults there be, my friend, 
which are irritated the more by reproof, and 
which paſs d over in ſilence are the ſooner cur'd, 
as fire not blown is obſery'd to go out of it- 
ſelf: and therefore if he deſigns to conceal 
his conduct from your knowledge, but that 
you are reſolyd to expoſe by chiding his 
weakneſs, 


— — — — — _ES — _— — — — 
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: weakneſs, then he'll tranſgreſs openly, and 


without ceremony; place not then your friend- 
ſhip in the careſſes, but in the merit of your 


husband; for in this lies the pleaſure of 


Society. Perſuade your ſelf, that he goes 
to his miſtreſs inſtigated by luſt, but that he 
comes to you as a companion for life; that 
he loves you out of judgment, but her only 
out of paſſion. But this laſt is of ſhort durati- 


| on, as being ſoon ſatiated: tis ſuddenly begun, 
and as fuddenly ended. Thus a man, that is not 


altogether profligate, will ſpend but little time 


; with a Miſtriſs: for what can be ſillier than that 


inclination, in gratifying which a man procures 


his own damage? Moreover, he will ar leiſure 
reflect upon the ſhipwrack he makes of his for- 
tune and of his fame: for no wiſe man will con- 
tinue voluntarily in any fault to his own hurt. 


Being therefore call'd upon by the rights he 


3 owes you of marriage, and conſidering with re- 


gret how his fortunes are impair'd, he'll thorow- 
ly know thee at laſt, and, not able to bear 
the diſgraceful remorſe of his crime, he'll 
quickly reform. Do not you however, my 
friend, be provok'd to lead a life anſwerable 
to that of a Miſtriſs ; but diſtinguiſh your ſelf 
by obedience to your husband, by care about 
your family, by officiouſneſs to your acquain- 
tance, and by natural affection to your chil. 
dren. Nor ought you even to be jealous of 
the woman herſelf : for 'tis only commenda- 
ble to have an emulation with virtuous wo- 
men. Shew your ſelf (on the contrary) at all 

times 
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times prepar'd for a reconciliation : for, my 
friend, noble qualities procure us the good 
will of our very enemies, and eſteem is the 
effect of probity alone. Being only thus re- 
proy'd by you, he'll grow the more aſham d, 
and be the ſooner deſirous of a reconciliation. 
Nay, he'll love you the more ardently, be- 


coming conſcious of his injuſtice towards you, 


as well as acknowledging the unblamableneſs 
of your life, and having recciv'd ſuch a proof 
of your affection for him: for, as the end of 
bodily afflitions is pleaſant, ſo the differen- 
ces of Fricnds render their reconciliation the 
more agrecable. Be likewiſe pleas'd to make 
a parallel of the worſt that may happen every 
way. When he's ſick, you become ſick too 
of courſe with grief; if he ſuffers in his re- 
putation, the world will make you likewiſe 
ſuffer ; if he acts againſt his intereſt, your in- 
tereſt as join'd to his, cannot eſcape unhurt : 
from all which you may learn this leſſon, that 
in puniſhing him you puniſh your ſelf. If, on 
the other hand, you get a divorce, and marry 
another man; yet, in caſe he be guilty of the 
like practices, you muſt ſtill marry another: 

for widowhood is not tolerable to young 
women. But you'll live alone, as if you were 
not join'd to any man; you I negle& your 
family, and ruin your husband: and I ſay, 


that you'll reap for your pains the plague of a 
miſerable life. But you'll be reveng'd on his 


Miſtriſs. She'll obſerve and avoid you; or, 
if it comes to blows, a ſhameleſs woman will 
: be 
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be found a ſtout fighter. But tis a ſatisfaction 
to ſcold with one's husband continually: and 
what will you get by that? for wranglings 
and contentions do not put an end to irregu- 
larity, but proportionably encreaſe the miſun- 
derſtanding. What next then? you'll attempt 
ſomething againſt his perſon. By no means, 
my friend, Tragedy teaches us to maſter jealou- 
ſy by thoſe ſeveral repreſentations, in which 
Medea perpetrates her cruelties. But as hands 
muſt be refrain'd from ſore eyes, ſo do you 
get rid of, this gvil by taking no natice of it: 
for in being patient, you'll the ſooner extin. 
guiſh his paſſion, 


THE 


/ 


FABULOUS DEAT 
ATILIUS REGULUS: 


OR, 
A Diss ERTATTON proving the re- 


cerv'd Hiſtory of the tragical Death 
ofMarcus ATilLius REGULUS 


the Roman Conſul, to be a Fable. 


S 1 R, 
E ſecond time I had the honour to 
TT Wait upon you at your Lodgings, I 
found you reading CASAUBON'S 
PoLYBI Vs, which occaſion'd us to 
diſcourſe a while of Hiſtory, and particularly 
about that of this Author. Among ſeveral im- 
portant obſervations you were pleas'd to make, 
I could never afterwards forget the queſtion 
you propos'd to me about the tragical Death 
of ATIL1Us REcuLUs, Why (1) Pol rs 


(1) Ub. 1. 
makes 
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makes no mention thereof, when he is ſo diffu- 


froe in the circumſtances of his defeat and 


captivity ? 1 was not aſham'd to confeſs then 
that I had no ſolid anſwer to give ; for as, 
like the reſt of mankind, I come to the know- 
ledge of things ſucceſſively and occaſionally : 
ſo I had no opportunity before that time to 
enquire into this matter. Nor, perhaps, with- 
out that difficulty, ſhould I have ever under- 
ſtood ſo much of it as I perſuade my ſelf now 
I do, All true judges of Learning are ſen- 
ſible, how beneficial good Converſation is 
to the attaining of it. And I do now ex- 
perience it, ſince your undeſign'd hints have 
afforded me matter enough, without any 
ſtudied digreſſions, for an extemporary and juſt 
Diſſertation. 


A Note of PALMERIUS upon (2) APPIAN 
directed me to a conſiderable Fragment of the 
24th book of DioDoRUs SICULUS, which has 
plainly convinc'd me, that the commonly re- 
ceivd account of the death of ATILIUS is 
nothing elſe but a female tattle, and a Roman 
fable. And that you may not call in queſtion 
the authority of my Fragment, which I do 
not know if ever you ſaw, I'll give you * 
hiſtory of it in a few words. 


TE Emperor CoNSTANTINUS, ſurnamed 
Porphyrogennetus, the ſon of Leo, and grand - 


(2) De bello Funico. 


ſon 
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ſon of Bas1L1vs, having, contrary to the com- 
mon genius of Princes, a more than ordinaty 
inclination to Literature; was at the pains, 
whilſt yet a minor, to diſpoſe under ſeveral 
heads, common-place-wiſe, whatever he was 
moſt deſirous to underſtand : and made large 
collections out of all the Authors treating of 
them, that came to his hands. His labours 
of this kind amounted to no leſs than 106 
Volumes, whereof onlythree are hitherto found 
and publiſh'd ; the firſt by FUL Ius UR SINUS, 
the ſecond by DAvID HoSchEL Ius, both very 
learned men, and the third (which is ours) 
purchas'd at a vaſt price in Cyprus by the 
learned FABRICIUS PEIRESCIUS, and publiſh'd 
at Paris by the immortal ornament and pro- 
moter of Greek Erudition, VALEsIVUs, in the 


year 163 1. 


As for the genuineneſs of the Fragment 
we can't doubt of it; for our Emperor in 
his Collections is exact even to a nicety. 
The many paſflages he has out of the extant 
Works of PoLyB1Us, DiopoRUs, JoSEPHUS 
and others, agree generally in terms with the | 
copies we read every day, which leaves us 
no pretence of queſtioning the reſt, and e- 
cludes all other proof as ſuperfluous. 


AnD for D1opoRus, he is univerſally own'd * 
to be one of the beſt and moſt diſintereſted 
Writers among the Ancients. He's none of 


thoſe who only copy or contract a bulky 
3 volume 
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volume or two, nor of ſuch as obtrude preca- 


7 rious relations and conjectural inferences for 
„ matter of fact upon poſterity, He's very un- 
xe them who go no farther than their cloſets 
s for materials, and he betrays no where the 
VV leaſt partiality or mercenary end. He travel ld 
'f cover a great part of Europe and Aſia. He 
s FF ſaw the moſt celebrated places mentioned in 


his works, and got authentick Memoirs con- 


6 1 
4 cerning them upon the ſpot. He purpoſely 
8, il livd a conſiderable while at Rome, then the 


X Epitome of the Univerſe, where he could not 
2X mils of all neceſſary helps towards carrying 
on his great and uſeful deſign. Beſides, he 
ſpent thirty years complete in making, for the 
eaſe and benefit of others, this curious Collec- 
tion out of the moſt valuable Authors; and 
very fitly entituled it The hiſtorical Library. 
Theſe particulars we learn from his own Pre- 
face. PLINx, after due commendations, calls 


- it in the Proem of his natural Hiſtory The 

hiſtorical Libraries. So it is cited in the plural 

8 by JUSTIN MARTYR, and EUSEBIUs, who like- 

5 wile (3) ſays That Dioporus collected into one 

the Vork the whole hiſtorical Library. We need 

us not wonder then if this induſtrious Author has 

ex. Preſervd ſeveral matters not to be eaſily or in 
decd at all met with elſewhere; which ſerves 
but to make us more ſenſible of our loſs in the 

end beſt part of his labours. 

A or £3) Proparat. Evangelic, lib. 1; 

alky 
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I ſhould now give you the Fragment with 
the Obſervations I made upon it. But to ren- 
der the Diſcourſe more natural and therefore 
more evident, I ſhall firſt relate the hiſtory 
of ArILIus, after which I'll offer my excepti- 
ons, then ſhew the reaſons of my diſſent, 
and laſtly ſubjoin the whole Fragment with 
the addition of another. | 


I. After the two potent and emulous Re- 
publicks of Rome and Carthage had a long 
time with various ſucceſs contended for the 
ſoveraignty of Spain, and the dominion of 
Scicily, Sardinia, and other Iſles of the Me- 
diterranean; the Romans at length perceiv- 
ing that their attempts were likely to prove 
fruſtraneous, without more marine force and 
experience, (for the Carthaginians were un- 
doubted maſters at ſea) fitted out a great fleet 
of hatched veſſels ſuch as they never had be- 
fore, and excellently well mann d. They 
ſoon found by their ſucceſs and recovering 
ſtate, of what advantage good ſhips and ſtout 
ſeamen were like to be; which made them 
augment their forces that way more and more, 
as (4) PoLyp1vs copiouſly deſcribes. Thus, 
fAluſh'd with ſome late victories, and much re- 
lying upon their naval army, conſiſting of 
140000 fighting men, they look'd no longer 
ſo low as Scicily ; but reſolv'd to transfer the 
war into the enemies own country, ſwallow- 


(4) Lib. 1. 
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in their hopes no meaner an acquiſition 


ing 
than Carthage it ſelf, In purſuance of this de- 


X ſign Marxcvs ArILIus REGULUs and Lucius 
X ManL1vus made a deſcent into Africa, after 
having beaten the Carthaginians at ſea who 


-ndeavour'd to hinder their landing. The Pu- 
ick commanders were ASDURUBAL, AMILCAR 


nd Bos r Ax, of which two laſt more hercafter. 


he Romans took in a ſhort time ſeveral 


ſtrong places, and, MANL Ius with part of the 
army and the priſoners returning to Italy, 
the 
of = 


Me- Blown before them, took from the Carthagi- 


\ TILIUS was left with the ſole power of pro- 
ecuting the war; who, as faſt as he could ſit 


ians (5) 200 towns, waſting the country to 
he very ſuburbs of their capital city, which 
made him brag, that he had ſeal'd the gate of 
arthage, that none might eſcape. The poor 
arthaginians were under a terrible conſter- 
ation upon this ſtupendious progreſs of the 
nemies arms, and would readily conclude a 
cace upon any reaſonable terms. But the 
5) haughty ATIL1Us, not knowing how to uſe 
is good fortune, propos'd ſuch hard conditi- 
s as differ'd little from abſolute ſlavery, 
Which put the Africans to deſpair. But hap- 
ly about this time arriv'd ſome Grecian mer- 
narics under XANTHIPPUS an expert and cou- 
glous Lacedemonian, who by the conſent 
t the commanders themſelves, to whoſe ill 
onduct the people attributed the Roman vic- 
(s) 4ppian. de bello Punico, 
(6) See pag. 18, &c. 

C torics, 
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tories, was ſect over all the forces, and ſhortly 
after totally routed the Romans, and took 
ATIL1Us who became AMILCAR's priſoner. A: 
ſoon as this defeat was known in Rome, they 
fitted out another fleet under the Conſul: 
A.MIL1vus and FULV1vs, who at the Hermæan 
Promontory attack'd that of the Carthagini- 
ans and took all their ſhips being 114 with 
all the men on board em, and by conſe 
quence the (7) Generals AMILCAR and Bos rAR 
So ASDRUBAL alone was left to manage the 
war by land. Upon this laſt victory the Car 
thaginians ſent their Ambaſſadors to Rome to 
treat of the peace, and ATILIUS their priſoner! 
with em, upon oath to return if he could 
not perſuade the Senate to grant their de 
mands. But he inſtead of this diſſuaded them 
and return'd with the Ambaſſadors, prepar 
to ſuffer for the good of his country whateve 
puniſhment the offended Carthaginians ſnhouli 
inflict. (8) Cicero with ſome others affirm 
that they cut his cyelids, and thruft him into! 
a dungeon, where they conſtantly kept hin 
awake in a certain machine till he dy'd. Other 
with (9) ArpIAN ſay he was put into a bar 
ſtuek every where full ofſharpnails. (10) FL 
RUS has him crucify'd; and all tortur'd to death 
This ſtory has not only been thus tranſmi 
ted to poſterity by moſt of the Hiſtorians th 


(7) —ůů ne has: 
(8) Offic. lib. 3. 

(9) De bello Panic, 

(10) Lib, 8. 


* 
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tly Vote of the Roman affairs, but alſo till con- 
ok tinues to be a celebrated example, in moſt 


As authors as well as familiar diſcourſes, of for- 
hey titude, and greatneſs of mind. 

ſuls 

an II. Bur preſerving the higheſt veneration 


ini. for the memory of this noble General's he- 
vith roick actions, eſpecially the love he bore to 
nſe. his country, I'll make bold to give a very 
AR, different account of his end, which, from 
the the reaſons you ſhall hear by and by, I think 
Car. was after this manner. After he did con- 
ie to trary to the inſtances of all his friends, ſo 
onet glorioufly return to Carthage, the Romans 
could having got into their hands AMILCAR and 
r de BosrTaR at the Hermæan fight (as aboveſaid) 


hem to comfort his wife they committed them 
pard (11) with other priſoners of the beſt quality 
eve to her cuſtody, to exchange them for her 
hoult husband, or detain them till he was let at 

liberty. In the mean time ATILIus dyes either 


of ſome infirmity according to the courſe of 
nature, or more probably being a high ſpi- 
rited and proud man, he-broke his heart for 
the ſudden and unuſual diſgrace he fell under. 
But let this be as it will, I only maintain his 
death was not violent. ATILIus's children, 
you may caſily imagine, were extreamly troub- 
led at their father's death in captivity and a 
© forcign land. But his wife was in deſpair, 
refuſing all conſolation. She could not beat 


(11) Zonaras. 
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pecially who came to comfort her; and who, 
chief theme of their diſcourſe at every goſ- 


the women and vulgar; then it afforded 
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the ſight of a Carthaginian, and out of exceſs 
of anger and grief, attributed the death of 
her husband to the negligence of his keepers. 
She therefore . commanded her ſons. to uſe 
the captives as ill, which injunction they 
cruelly executed, as you'll ſec in the Fragment. 
And tho ALA did frequently implore this 
enraged woman's compaſſion, yet relentleſs 
to all his prayers, and the proteſtations he 
made of the great care he took of her hus- 
band whilſt he was his priſoner ; ſhe con- 


tinu'd to torment him till the matter was 


diſcover'd to the Senate, who were, for this 
diſhonour done to the Roman name, highly 
incens'd againſt the mother and children. But 
ſhe to excuſe herſelf, and to avoid the im- 
putation of cruelty among her neighbours and 
acquaintance, told them that fable of her 
husband's lamentable death, which was quick. 
ly ſpread over the town by thoſe women eſ- 


tis likely, made this pretended tragedy the 


ſipping. Thus it obtain'd credit firſt among 


ſubje& of a Tragedy to the Stage, where it 
receiv d- all the advantage of fiction, that is} 
allowable to Poets or Politicians; and at laſi 
out of hatred: to the Carthaginian name, it 
was commonly inſerted by Hiſtorians in their 
relations of that Punick War, and ſo handed 
down to us. | 
"Be III. Mr 
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els | 

of III. My reaſons for what I have here aſſert- 
IS. ed are, 

5 1. Firſt, PoLYB1vs's ſilence: for no Hiſto- 
1 


2X rian had better opportunities to know thoſe 
nt. things than he. He was Scipio the younger's 


his own tutor, and his companion too in his ex- 
leſs 2 peditions. He was particularly preſent at the 
he deſtruction of Carthage by this great perſon ; 
lus- and there is ſuch a connection between this 
on: latter and the former Punick Wars, that a 
Was man fo familiar with the General, fo learned 
this and curious as to write the hiſtory of both, 
hly 3 with much fi incerity and no leſs accuracy, 
But could not be ignorant of ſo remarkable a cir- 
im cumſtance, as the fate of ATIL1us muſt needs 
and be, if ſuch a thing there were. Beſides, (12) he 
her 2 aſſures us himſelf, that he has gone over all 
ick. If the particulars of ATILIus's ſtory, that thoſe 
n cf- who read it may thereby learn to become 


better men, according to the vulgar ſaying, 
Happy is he who learns by the misfortunes of 


gol- ¶ others. Now, I refer it to the judgment of 
nong every unbyaſs'd and thinking perſon, whe- 
i \ ther if PoLYB1Vs had this good intention to- 
re 


"3 wards mankind, as we have no reaſon to 
doubt it, he would omit this common ac- 
count of our Conſul's death, if it had been 
true? Or whether he can be ſuppos d to for- 
get what he defign'd ſo punctually to relate, 
when in matters of little importance, where 


. Mr (12) Lib. 1. a 


G5: his 
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his word is no way engag'd, he's ſometimes 
tediouſly circumſtantial ? 


2. My fecond reaſon is the partiality of 
the firſt Hiſtorians, who treated of that Punick 
War, to wit, FABIus and PRHILINus, who, ſays 
(13) PoLyB1vs, related not the truth to us with 
that ſincerity they oupht. Pr1LINUs aſſures 
his reader that the Carthaginians manag'd all 
matters with unparallel'd wiſdom; juſtice, and 
courage, and the . Romans quite contrary. 
But FaBrvs, as zealous for the credit of his 
countrey, gives PHILINus the lye, and as 
much extolls the equity, prudence, and va- 
lour of the Romans, as he enlarges upon 
the cruelty, folly, and cowardiſe of the Car | 
thaginians. PoLyB1vs having occaſion in an- 
other (14) place to correct one of FABIUs's 
voluntary miſtakes about that war, has thoſe 
fine words, which, one would think, were | 
calculated for our times. But .why have 1 
mhentiond Fanrus; ſays he, and his hiſtory ? 
not that I believe his narrative ſd like the 
truth as to gain belief from ſome. For, what 
he writes in this plate is ſo contrary to rea- 
fon, that tho I were ſilent, the readers will | 
eafely ' percerve the man's inſmncerity, | which 
5 enough diſcovers is ſelf: But this I 
write to admoniſh thoſe, into whoſe hands his | 
2 Mu may come, that they jacke not as the | 


1 Lib, 1. 
14) Li. 3. 


title 
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title of the book promiſes, but according to the 
nature of the things themſelves. For there 
are ſome who rather conſider him that ſpeaks 
than what he ſays; and becauſe they know 
the author lid in thoſe times and was 4 
Roman Senator, they forthwith receive what- 
ever he delivers as moſt deſerving of credit. 
But for my own part, as I would not have 
this author's veracity ſlightly call d in queſtion, 


ſo neither would 1 eſtabliſh it in ſuch a man- 


ner as to pin the reader's faith upon it ; but 
rather that every one ſhould chuſe thoſe things 
his judgment inclines him to believe, Thus 
far our Author. 


Now, let this ſame Fap1vs, or who elſe 
you pleaſe, be the firſt writer of this ſtory, 
the next Roman author that mention'd it did 
probably copy him, as all the reſt might one 
another without much enquiring into the 
original of the thing, which all the quotati- 


ons in the world can render no truer than 


the firſt relation. I ſay not this as if I thought 
em always partial or fabulous. I acknow- 
ledge they were not ſo barren of truly brave 
and vertuous inſtances in their citizens to be 
fond of a fantaſtick Hero. But in matters of 
this nature which are eſtabliſh'd by popular 
tradition, wherein religion or the honour of 
a nation are concern'd, and the belicf where- 
of can have no ill conſequences, tis not 
always ſafe, nor perhaps will it be thought 
ſo neceſſary to inſiſt too nicely upon truth. 

C 4 Modern 
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Modern as well as ancient Hiſtories furniſh us 


with numerous examples to this purpoſe. 
The brevity 1 deſign permits me not to im- 


prove on my behalf the different accounts, 


that the authors give us of REGULUS'S tor- 


ments. The laſt of em is ſufficient to puniſh 2 
the blackeſt crime, and it was impaſſible for 


one to ſuffer em all, being not only too 
many, but contrary to each other. There is 


ſomething more than miſtaking a word, or 
exaggerating Rhetorick in this variety. Vul- 
gar Romance, which is made or embeliſh'd at 
pleaſure in all ages, and taking things upon 
truſt, are the ſofteſt expreſſions I can beſtow 
upon it. 


3. My third reaſon is poſitive, and built 4 
upon the Fragment in which I chiefly conſider 3 


three paſſages. 


1. Firſt, ners 098 wife (as you'll ob- q 
ſerve) has nothing to lay to the charge of her 


illuſtrious captives the Carthaginian Generals q 
but a bare ſuſpicion that her husband dy'd for 


want of being well look d after, or as ſhe ex- 
preſſes it, through (15) neglect. And do you © 
think if there had been any thing in the fav 


mous Legend, but ſſie would make them bloody 4 


reproaches upon this head? 


2. Secondly, Ami.car with tears proteſts 
that he in particular took all poſlible care of 
8 husband whilſt his priſoner; nor word 


A (15) Ape. 


he 


1 


—— 
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he fail to excuſe others or lay the blame on 
the ſtate where it ſhould be, if there had been 
co occaſion for it. And tho he ſees he can by 
no means mollifie this mercileſs woman, and 
looks upon himſelf as a loſt man; yet he ſtill 
calls God to witneſs his innocency, and, that 
for the thanks his care of their father de- 
ſervd of AT1L1vs's children, complains he's 
moſt ungratefully n with exquiſite tor- 
ments. 


1 3 Sp” Ss 
Þ 


1 3. Thirdly, the indignation of the Ma- 
2 eiſtrates againſt the ATIL11 upon the diſcovery 
pof their barbarity, and their imputing all 
the fault to their mother; with the ſpeedy 
care they took to burn the dead according 
to cuſtom, and carefully to cheriſh the liv- 
ing. Now, tis preſum'd, the Senate would not 
expreſs this high reſentment if ATILIus had 
periſh'd thro' violence or neglect. And had 
we the reſt of this 24th Book of Droporvus, 
we ſhould, queſtionleſs, hear the fact excus'd 
to the Carthaginians, or, at leaſt, their com- 
plaints. But that, I fear, is irrecoverable with 
the reſt of Livy, PoLYB1vs, TAcrrus, APPIAN, 
MARCELLIN, and many others, (to ſpeak no- 
thing of entire authors) unleſs more of Con- 
STANTINE's collections be diſcover in Greece, 
where, tis probable, they may be all ſtill with 
much better Books. A | 


'Tatss (as they clearly appear in "the Frag: 
ment) ſeem to me reaſons ſufficient to con- 
vince 
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vince all ingenuous perſons, that the tragica!l 
ſtory of the Death of RxcuLus is partly in- 
partly miſtaken, and altogether a fa- 3 
I could add ſeveral other cogent argu- 
ments from the politicks and manners of the 
Carthaginians, with their dangerous ſtate at 
that juncture, to give ſo grievous a provo- Þ 
cation to the Romans; but that I look upon 
more proofs as needleſs, when the matter of 


fact is already made ſo evident. 


IV. Now finally, to illuſtrate the whole, 
and confirm our Diſſertation, I ſubjoin- the 
verſion of the Fragment itſelf, which is as 


faithful as you could make it elegant. 


A Fragment of the 24th Book of Do 
DORUS SICULUS the collection 

and edition mentiou d above. 
Bur the mother of the (16) young men 
<« bearing heavily the death of her husband, 


« which ſhe attributed to neglect and care- 
*« leſſneſs, commanded her ſons to uſe the 


cc 
cc 
ec 
ce 
ce 


c 
ce 


as beaſts are wont to do. 


captives as ill as they could. Firſt then, 
they were ſhut into a ſmall room ſo nar- 
row that for want of place they were forcd 
to conglobate their bodies, and Iye round : 
And then being | | 
deny'd. food for five days, BosTAR out of 


anguiſh of ſpirit, and * We 


(16) The Ain. 


4 pird 4 
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F< pird. But AMILCar being endu'd with a 


44 ſingular greatneſs of mind, altho' deſtitute 


. F< of all hope, yet kept himſelf up as well as 
C he could, and did frequently beg compaſſi- 


: F< on from the woman with tears, telling her 


„ what great care he had taken of her hus- 


- F< band. Yet he was ſo far from inclining 


e hy ww g—_—_— aw. 4 


her to any ſenſe of humanity, that the 
27 < cruel woman did ſhut up BosTaR's carcaſs 
e with him five days longer, affording him 
in the mean time food enough to preſerve 
„ life in him, to make him ſenſible of his 
s calamity and torment. But AMILCar ſeeing 
e now all hopes of mercy cut off from his 
XZ © entreaties calls JUPITER the protector of. 
rangers, and all the powers that regard 
= — affairs to witneſs; loudly exclaim- 
ing that for the thanks due to him he was 


© rewarded with moſt cruel torments. Now 
© whether by the compaſſion of the Gods, 
e or ſome good luck that brought him unex- 
<« pected aſſiſtance, he dy d not by theſe tor- 
e tures: for when he was in the utmoſt peril 
* of his life, what by the noiſome ſtench of 
« BosTAR's body, and what by the other 


. ſtreights he was under, ſome of his ſer- 
c vants coming to know of it told the thing 


te to certain foreigners. Theſe, highly mov d 
« at the indignity of ſuch wickedneſs, ſpee- 
« dily diſcoverd the whole matter to the 
“Tribune of the people. And becauſe the 
fact appear d extreamly barbarous, the Ma- 


> giſtrates ſummon d the Ar i before them, 
Who 


; 
| 
| 
| 
n 
4 
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« who narrowly eſcap'd capital puniſhment * 


« for having infamouſly branded the Roman 
© name with this mark of cruelty. More- 
« over, the Magiſtrates threatn'd them ſe- 


“ verely if they did not hereafter take ſpe- | | 
« cial care of the captives. But they laying © 


« all the blame of the matter upon their 


« mother, burnt the body of BosrAR and ſent 
« his aſhes to his country; and, delivering 
« AMILCAR from his former miſery, they 
brought him by degrees to his uſual ſtrength 4 


again. 


SIR, you may remember 1 _ ATILIUs 3 
of mixing ſome Pride with his many extraor- 
dinary Virtues; and difſuading the Peace at 
Rome, with his return to Carthage, are ſtill 
ſufficient ro magnific his name without the 
addition of a fable. This I did not there- 
fore to leſſen his character, which] deſerved- 


ly admire; for there's ſome baſe allay in the 
fineſt gold: but I have great reaſon to collect 
ſo much from ſome Authors, and am put out 
of all doubt by anotlier judicious Fragment 
of the ſame Book of Driopokus, and out of 
the ſame collection, wherereof I give you 
this indifferent Tranſlation. M 


The fecond Fragment. 


I hold it the duty of a Hiſtorian (ays our 


* Author) diligently to ſet down and mark 


cc the manners and inclinations of the Com- 
3 * manders 
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s manders on both ſides. For as by blaming 
ge the ill conduct of any, others may avoid 
4 committing the like faults ; ſo on the other 
„ hand, the commendation of what is right- 
4 ly perform'd enflames the mind to purſue 
„ Virtue. Now who would not juſtly re- 
e prchend the impudence and arrogance of 
„ Ar1LIivs REGULUs, who, not able to bear 
„ his good fortune, as if it had been ſome hea- 
1 vy burthen, both depriv'd himſelf of great 
1 4 praiſe, and caſt his country into mighty 
« dangers? For when he had it in his power, be- 
« ſides procuring the glory of much clemency 
« and humanity, to conclude a peace very glo- 
« rious and advantageous to the Romans, but 
e baſe and diſhonourable to theCarthaginians; 
4 he ſer light by all theſe conſiderations, and 
* proudly inſulting over the misfortunes of 
* the diſtreſſed, impos d ſuch hard conditions 
« as mov'd the indignation of the Gods, and 
« forc'd the vanquiſh'd to act moſt valiantly. 
* Thus through the miſcarriages of this one 
« man, there happen'd ſuch a ſudden change 
« of affairs, that the Carthaginians, who, by 
“ reaſon of their late defeat, had deſpair'd of 

XZ © any ſafety, now having unlook'd for ſup- 
« plies, quite routed the enemies forces: and 
« the Romans, who, before were reputed to 
« excell all the world in land fights, were ſo 
e diſcomfited and ſhatter'd as not to dare 
< after this to venture a land battle with their 
enemies. Whereupon this war became more 
« tedious than any of the precedent, and was 
con- 


SF, vs © wo 
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| « conyerted into a naval one, in which in : 
« numerable ſhips of the Romans and they 
c allics, and above 100000 men periſh'd ove i 
cc and above what fell by land. Beſides, 
4 coſt ſuch vaſt ſums of moneyas were thought 
c ſufficient to entertain as great fleets tha 
& the war ſhould laſt fifteen years. Now thi 
Author of theſe evils bore a large ſhare of 
e them; for he obſcur'd his former glor 
. with much greater infamy and diſhonour 1 
« and by his infelicity became a warni 
e others not to be puft up by ſucceſs, What 
jg moſt to be noted, having cut off fron 
« himſelf that favour and compaſſion which 
< js uſually beſtow'd upon the afflicted, he 
ct was forc'd to bear their reproaches and ſub-? 
c mit to their power, whoſe calamitics he in- | 
* ſulted over alittle before. 1 


Thus, Sir, without favour or affection, 
ou may be ſure) I have confuted this old 
tradition; and remov'd all the cruelty from 
Africa, where it lay ſo long, into Italy whoſe? 
title to it I find much better. There are many? 
other hiſtories as little queſtion'd as ever this 
Was, which, we are very certain, have not a® 
quarter ſo much ground nor probability to 
recommend em for truth. And yet many 
in the world place all their learning and ſome- 
thing more in the bare belief of ſuch childiſh} 
and — fables. Truly we ſhall not en- 
vy them this ſublime knowledge, nor the re- 


fin d ſpeculations it affords them. Nay, with 
3 Out Þ 
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¶ our conſent they may not only value themſelves 
Jupon it, but laugh at our ignorance too, like 
WP arsoNs the Jeſuit, who pleaſantly, becauſe 
ceriouſly, affirms in his anſwer to Cooks, that 
hone Papiſt of mean learning is more wiſe and 

knowing than an hundred Hereticks together. 
or the Heretick, ſays he, is only guided by 
his own ſenſe and reaſon, but the Papi fol- 
os the learning and wiſdom of his whole 
ir Church conſiſting of an infinite number of great 
to men, and ſo s their learning and wiſdom 
% his own. I wonder he might not as well 
m conclude, that the pooreſt Papiſt is more 
ch learned than a million of Proteſtants, or than 
he all the Popes themſelves, from theſe notable 
b premiſſes. But ſuch is the admirable reaſon- 
ing of our implicit-faith-men in every thing! 
They differ only about their ſubjects whilſt 


j they perfectly agree in their diſquiſitions. But 
n, this is ſo evident and you ſo perſpicacious, 
14X that I need inſiſt upon it no longer: and there- 


fore ſhall only add that with all imaginable 
affection, I am, 


Sir, 
You moſt humble Servant. 


Oxon, Aug. the G, 
I 694. 


SOME 


SOME LETTERS 


OF PLINY. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh. 
rr. 
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ſend you ſome Letters of PLIN T, 
W 1 {&] a ſpecimen of the Tranſlation 1 3 
am making of the whole; and de- 
— ſire your judgment on this Eſſay. 
I make no doubt but you will agree with me, 
that for what they call a happy turn, deli- 
cacy of expreſſion, and ſpeaking only to the 
buſineſs in hand, no modern comes near our 
PLINY, no more than in the variety of his 
ſubjects, ſuch as intrigues of ſtate, points of 
literature and hiſtory, queſtions in natural 
philoſophy, rural pleaſures, the concerns of 

his friend, and ſome trifles which he renders 

important. The ſhort Notes I ſhall add at the 
| foot 
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foot of every page will juſtifie my Tranſlation, 
Which J endeayour to make as conciſe as his 
Latin, not comparable indeed with that of 
Cicgo, but nothing behind him in ſenſe 
Tor matter. I conclude as he does in one of 
his Letters, that I give you this account, Sin, 
becauſe our mutual friendſhip requires you 
mou d not only be made acquainted with all 
my words and actions, but even with my de- 
L ſigns. Fare well. 
Epſom Sept. 10. 


1712. 
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LTQO.SEPIIMEEES 
Lib. 1. Ep. 1. 


OV have frequently exhorted me, that, 
if I had written any Letters with more 
accuracy than others, I wou'd collect and pu 
lin them. I have made ſuch a collection, yet 
without obſerving any order of time (for I 
Vas not writing a hiſtory) but juſt as they hap- 
Wpen'd to come cach to hand. It now te- 


£4 TE ACS 
WEL 5 11 
4 2 8 3 


aains, that neither you repent of your ad- 
: ice, nor I of my compliance: which if we 
ao not, will occaſion me to look out for theſe 
Letters I have thrown aſide as uſeleſs, and not 
1 ö to ſuppreſs thoſe I may write hereafter. 
1 1 Fare well. 
f 

$ | ar 
e 10 
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TO CANINIUS RUFUS. 
Lib. 1. Ep. 3. 


OW fares Comum, my delight and 
yours? that country ſeat ſo exceeding 
lovely? that gallery, where tis always ſpring! 
that moſt ſhady grove of plane-trees, that 
canal, ſo green and clear as a diamond? th: : 
lake hard by, which ſeems deſign'd for a 1 
ſervatory to ſupply it? thoſe firm and yet ea 
walks? that bath which never wants the ſu 
in his round? thoſe large dining rooms fo 
company, and thoſe leſſer withdrawing room 
for a few friends ? how goes it with the drink 4 
ing rooms? how with thoſe bedchambers fo 
night, and thoſe antichambers for day? Din 
theſe poſſeſs and ſhare you by turns? or a 
you hinderd (as you were wont) with fre 
quent excurſions abroad, by an over-carnc 

deſire of encreaſing your eſtate ? If theſe poi 
ſeſs you, then are you caſy and happy: but“ 
they do not, you are only one of many tha 
admire em. Why do you not rather (for 8 
is high time) commit thoſe low and ſordi 
cares to others, and apply your ſelf to bool 
in that quiet and plentiful retreat? let th 
be your buſineſs and leiſure, your labour anti 
recreation: let ſtudies employ your thought 
by day, and be the ſubject of your dream ti. 
by night. Invent and finiſh ſomething, tic 
may be perpetually yours: for the reſt of you 
poſſeſſions will, after your death, . in 
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fall to the ſhare of many owners; but if this 

once begins, it can never ceaſe to be yours. 

l know how great a ſoul, and how fine a 

genius I exhort. Do you only endeavour to 

1{ have as good an opinion of your elf, as 

others muſt needs entertain of you, if once 
3 you are conſcious of your own worth. 


* Farewell. 
he 

f TO CORNELIUS TACITUS. 
90 

. Lib. 1. Ep. 6. 

fol O U'll laugh, and you may laugh as long 
m as you pleaſe. I, that ſame PLINY whom 


n you know ſo well, have caught three wild 
fa I boars, and extraordinary fine ones. Who, 
De you your (elf? ſay you. Yes, I my ſelf: but 
a Fl far by the toils, not ſo as entirely to quit 
fre my caſe and quiet; for I had lying by me, 
Wnot a huntiag-pole and a lance, but a pocket- 
book and a pencil. I meditated ſomething and 
oted it down, that, if I went home with 
empty hands, yet I might bring with me full 
pages. You'll ſee no reaſon to deſpiſe this 
anner of ſtudying. "Tis wonderful, how 
the mind is rouſed by the exerciſe and mo- 
ion of the body. The woods and the ſoli- 
tude all around you, and that very ſilence 
hich is requiſite in hunting, are great en- 
Ficements to thinking. Whenever therefore 
tu ou go a hunting hereafter, you may upon 


Jon authority carry with you a pocket- book 
wende a pencil, as well as a pouch and a bottle. 
f D 2 - You'll 
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You'll find that Minerva docs no leſs wan: 
der upon the mountains, than Diana. 


TO MINUTIUS FUNDANUS, 
Lib. 1. Ep. 9. 


IS a wonderful thing how reaſonably 
we act or at leaſt ſeem to act, in the 
city upon particular days; but not ſo every 
day, nor many days together. For if you ask 
any one, what have you been doing to day! 
and that he anſwers, I was to congratulate} 
with a 1 for his ſon's arriving to man. 
eſtate, I was preſent at a contract or a wed: 
ding, one call d me to be awitneſs to his will, 
another to aſſiſt him in a law-ſiut, another i 
have my advice in ſome other matter: theſe 
things will juſt then ſeem neceſſary offices; 
but, if conſider'd as done every day, they 2 
muſt appear to be pure loſing of time, and 
you'll be convinc'd of it much more when 
you retire into the country. For then I cal! 
to mind, how many days I have ſpent in 
moſt trivial affairs; which reflection I eſpeci'F 
ally have, when, in my Laurentin villa, I read 
any thing, or write, or even take care of my? 
body, the prop and ſupport of the mind. 
There I hear nothing of which I wou'd chuſe 
to be ignorant, nor ſpeak any thing I wil 
unſaid again. No body detracts from me at? 
another man's table by malicious diſcourſes 
and I find fault with no body but only w__ 
Os when I can't write tro my mind. 
33 B09 2 ul 5 
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Jam perplexd with no fears, I am not diſ- 
E quicted with any reports: I ſpeak only with 
my ſelf and my books. O upright and ſin- 
cere life! O (ſweet and honourable leiſure ! 
preferable (I had almoſt ſaid) to any buſineſs 
T& whatſoever! O ſea! O ſhore! you true and 
private ſtudying-place ! how many things you 
dictate to me? how many things you occaſion 
ry me to invent? Do you therefore, as ſoon as 
* ever you can, leave that noiſe, thoſe vain 
„ prattles, with all the pains you are at to ſo 
tt little purpoſe, and betake your ſelf to ſtudy 
7; For recreation: ſince tis better (as our friend 
4. AriLIus has no leſs learnedly than facetiouſly 
i, Ffaid). for a man to be idle than to be buſy in 


% doing nothing. Farewell. 
eſe | 

s TO FABIUS JUST Us. 

1 | Lib. 1. Ep. 11. 


en K* a great while ſince you have ſent 

me any Letters. I haye nothing (ſay 
in you) to write. Why then write this very 
cl ſame, that you have nothing to write; or at 
ad leaſt that with which our fore: fathers us d to 
n begin, F you are in health tis well, I am 
nd. F/ikewiſe in health. This will be enough for 
uſe me, for 'tis all. in all. You'll-think I am 


il Jjeſting, but I deſire it of you very ſcrioully. 

Let me know then what you are a doing, of 

cs which I cannot be ignorant without the great- 

itheſt uneaſineſs. Farewell. 
< 


ame D 3 10 
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TO AVITUS. 
Lib. 2. Ep. 6. 


T wou'd be both tedious, and to little 
purpoſe, to give you a particular account, 


how I (that am not wont to be every man's 
gueſt) ſhou'd happen to ſap with a certain 


perſon, who in his own opinion is liberal 
and yet frugal, but to me appeats to be at the 
ſame time both ſordid and prodigal : for he 
order'd the richeſt diſhes to be ſet before him 


{elf and a few friends, but the leaſt and the 


cheapeſt before the reſt of the company. He 
likewiſe order'd his wine, which was in very # 
{mall bottles, to be diſtributed into three 
ſorts ; not to give us the liberty of chuſing, but 


that we might not have the power of refu- 


fing : ſince one ſort was for himſelf and us, 
another for his lower friends (for he has his 
friends by tires) and a third for theirs and 
our gentlemen. - He that ſat next me took 
notice of this'management, and ask'd me 
whether I approv'd it. By no means, ſaid I. 
Pray then, reply'd he, what method do you 
follow? Why, I order the fame things to be 
ſerv'd to all that are at the table: for I invite 
people to a meal, but not to a reproach; and 
I equalize thoſe in all things, whom I admit 
to my bed or my board. What, your Gen- 
tlemen too! (Certainly : for then J look upon 
em as my companions, and not as my de- 
pendants, O, but this is expenſive. Not 

a at 
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| Nat all. How can that be? The reaſon is, be- 


cauſe my gentlemen don't drink the ſame 
vine as I, but I the ſame as they: and truly 
if you be not very extravagant, twill be no 
great burthen to ſhare with others what you 


uſe your (elf. Tis Luxury therefore that muſt 


be moderated, and kept under as it were, if 
you wou'd fave charges; which is much bet- 
ter done by your own temperance, than by 
the diſgrace of others. But to what tends all 
this? Een that the boundleſs luxury of ſome 
people may not, under the notion of frugali- 
ty, impoſe on ſo hopeful a young Gentleman 
Jas your ſelf: and my affection for you re- 
gquires of me, when any thing of this nature 
happens, to precaution you by ſuch an ex- 
T ample what you ought to avoid. Remember 
therefore, that nothing is more to be avoid- 
ed than this new fellowſhip between luxury 
and ſordidneſs; which, as they are moſt piti- 


ful things disjoin'd and aſunder, ſo they are 


much more contemptible when united. 


Farewell. 


TO CANINIUS. 
Lib. 2. Ep. 8. 


0 you ſtudy? or go a fiſhing? or ride 
a hunting? or do all theſe together? 
ſince our Larius gives you an opportunity for 


em all: for this lake affords plenty of fiſh, 


the woods that ſurround it game, and that 


þ moſt profound retreat ſtudy. But whether 


D 4 you 
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You follow 'em all or any one thing, I cannot 
ſay, I envy you: nevertheleſs 'tis a torment 
to me that I cannot likewiſe enjoy thoſe 
things, for which I long with as much ardor 
as feveriſh perſons do for wine, or baths, or 
fountains. Shall I never be able to break, if 
I cannot diſſolve, theſe intolerable bonds! 
I think I never ſhall. For freſh buſineſſes? 
throng on the back of the old, before theſe 


r 


are quite finiſh'd: and the weight of my 
affairs is encreas d upon me every day, like 
an addition of ſo many cords and chains. 
Farewell. 

The beginning of Puiny's Leiter u 
GALLus, deſcribing bis 25 1 

1 

ee near Laurentum. 3 


Lib. 2. Ep. 17. 
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OU admire why the Laurentin (or Lau- 
rens, if you'll have it ſo) ſhou'd ſo cx- 
treamly delight me. But youll ceaſe your 
wonder, when you know the agreeableneſs 
of this Country Houſe, the conveniencics of 
the place, and the extent of the ſhore on 
which it is ſituated. Its diſtance from the 
city is but ſeventeen miles; ſo that after 
having done all your buſineſs, you may ar- ; 
rive there before it be late or the ſun is down. 
You come to it by more ways than one, for N 
the way of Laurentum and that of Oſtia lead 
hither; 
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nither; but after travelling fourteen miles you 
Nuit the Laurentin, and after eleven the Oſtian 
road. Leaving the one and the other you 
r Fall into a way that is ſomewhat ſandy, pretty 
neep and tedious for carriages, but to peo- 
ple on horſeback eaſy and ſhort. The proſ- 
Wc is vary'd from place to place, for by 
the woods you meet, the road is ſometimes 
Mraighten'd, and ſometimes again it grows 
extraordinary large acroſs moſt ſpacious mea- 
dows. You meet many flocks of ſheep, with 
great herds of cows and horſes, which after 
winter thrive well and grow mighty ſleek by 
the graſs of the downs, and the kindly warmth 
Jof the ſpring. My Villa is large enough for 
all conveniencies, yet not coſtly to maintain. 
There is, in the firſt place, an entry which 
© 38 plain indeed, but not ſlovenly: &c. 


Here follows the deſcription of the houſt, 
gardens, "FREFafares, &c. 


The concluſion of the ſame Letter. 


ſs Ax you now convinc'd that for good 
xFf Freaſons I cultivate, inhabit, and love this re- 
n WMtirement? which, you muſt needs be too 
; much addicted to the city, unleſs you deſire 
r Ftolce; and I wiſh you may deſire it, that to ſo 
great and many ornaments of our little houſe 
may be added the higheſt commendation 
4 irom the honour of your company. 

Farewell. 
9 
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TO CALVISIUS. 
Lib. 3. Ep. 1. 


don't remember that ever I paſt my time 


with SPURINNA.: inſomuch, I aſſure you, 


that, if it be my lot to grow an old man, 
there's none, whom in old age I wou'd ſooner FF 
imitate : for nothing is more methodical than 
that kind of life, and I am as much delighted 


with the orderly life of men, of old men 


eſpecially, as with the conſtant courſe of 
the ſtars. Indeed, hurry and contuſion are 
not wholly unbecoming young men, but all ? 


things ſtill and regular are expected of the 
old, in whom pains taking is of the lateſt, 
and ambition is ſcandalous. The rule I am 
going to tell you, is moſt conſtantly obſervd 
by SPURINNA, and theſe little things (little, 
it they were not daily practis d) are reduc'd 


by him into a certain order and rotation as 


it were. In the morning he fits for ſome 


time on his couch, at ſix a-clock he calls for 


more pleaſantly, than when I was lately | 
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his ſhoes, he walks three miles, and exer- 
ciſes his mind no leſs than his body. If he 
has any friends with him, they are enter. 
tain'd with excellent diſcourſes, but if not, 


ſome book is read; and this ſometimes when 


he has the company of his friends, provid- 


ed they don't diſlike it. Then he ſits down 
a while, and ſo comes the book again, or 2 
2 diſcourlc 


- 
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Hiſcourſe that excells any book. Soon after 
he mounts his chariot, and takes in his wife 
Sf exemplary virtue, or ſome of his friends, 
&s very lately my (elf, O how amiable, how 
Wwect is that privacy! How much of anti- 
zuity will you learn there! Of what actions, 
ly pf what men will you hear! What precepts 
uv, vill you be taught ! tho he preſcribes this 
temperament to his own modeſty, as never 
Mo ſeem to dictate. After he has thus rode 
even miles, he walks another mile, and fits 
own again, or betakes him to his cloſet and 
his pen: for he writes, and that in both 
languages, Lyrics eſpecially with a great deal 
re ſof art. They are wonderful ſoft, wonder- 
ful ſweet, wonderful facctious : and their 
graces are augmented by the probity of the 
writer. When he's warn'd of the hour for 


n the bagnio (which in winter is eleven a- clock, 
« Fand one in ſummer) if it be not windy wea- 
e, ther, he walks naked in the ſun. Then he 


d plays long and vehemently at tennis, for by 
this kind of exerciſe, he likewiſe, makes war 
c upon old age. After he has waſh'd he ſits 
r FF down to table, but does not cat immediate- 
ly: and in the mean time hears ſomething 
read with a diſtinct and ſoft voice. His friends 
may all this while freely do the ſame things, 
„for whatever elſe they like better. At laſt 
comes in ſupper, no leſs neat than frugal, 
. ſeryd up in old and upright plate. He like- 
2 wiſe uſes Corinthian ware, with which he's 


pleas d but not betwitch d. The intervals of 
ſupper 


14 
14 
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ſupper are frequently fill'd up by the perform. 4 


ances of Comedians, that pleaſure itſelf may 
be ſeaſon'd with wit. Even in ſummer thi; 
takes up a good part of the night, but i 
tireſome to no body, the entertainment 
being continu'd with a world of agreeable. 
neſs. Hence it is, that now after his ſeven 


and ſeventieth year, he has the perfect uſe of q 


his eyes and cars; hence it is, that his body 


is brisk and active, and that he has nothing 1 
of old age but experience. For this kind of 


life I pray, and act it already in my thoughts; 
being reſolv'd to begin it chearfully in good 


earneſt, as ſoon as my years may warrant me 
to ſing a retreat. In the mean time I am 


fatigu'd with a thouſand labours, of which 
the ſame SPURINNA is both my comfort and 
example : for he likewiſe, as long as it was 


diſhonourable to do otherwiſe, perform'd the 


uſual duties, fill'd diverſe magiſtracies, govern'd 
provinces, and earn'd his preſent leiſure by 
a great deal of pains. I therefore preſcribe 
to my ſelf the ſelf-ſame courſe and the ſelf- 
fame end; and give you an aſſurance of this 
even now under my hand, that if you per: 
ccive me to go longer on in buſineſs, you 
may plead this very letter of mine as a law 
againſt me, and command me to be quiet, 


as ſoon as I can avoid the imputation of 


lazineſs. 
Farewell. 
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TO CATILIUS. 


ä Lib. 3. Ep. 12. 
TY Shall come to ſupper to you: but I bar- 
gain now before hand, that it be ſhort, 
hat it be frugal, that it abound only in So- 


dy Mcratic diſcourſes, and that even of theſe there 
no be no exceſs. There are likewiſe certain 
of Nuties belonging to the night, wherein CAro 


Himſelf cou'd not be found imploy'd without 
blame, whom yet CAlus C&sSAR ſo reproaches 
Was to commend him: for he repreſents cer- 
Stain, who met him bluſhing, when upon un- 
covering his head, they diſcover'd he was 
drunk; and then adds he, you would think 
as that Caro had ſurprisd them, and not they 
1c Caro. Could more authority be attributed 
d to Caro, than that even drunk he appear'd 
55 Wo venerable? But let the time of our ſupper 
de be limited, as well as the preparation and the 
f. Mexpence : for we are not thoſe, whom our 
is very enemies cannot cenſure without praiſing 
. zus at the ſame time. 


uy Farewell. 
W | 
i TO LICINIUS. | 


Lib. 4. Ep. 30. 


Have brought you, as a preſent out of 
my country, a queſtion very worthy of 
your 
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your profound erudition. A ſpring riſes i 
a hill, it runs thro' rocks, is receiv'd in a b. 
fin made by hands, and, interrupted there! 
while, it falls into the Larian lake. Ihe 
nature of this Fountain is admirable. It in 
creaſes and decreaſes thrice a day at certain 
floods and ebbs. This is plainly ſeen, and 
the experiment is try'd with extraordinary de- 
light. You ſeat your ſelf near it and en 
there; nay, and drink too out of the foun- 
tain, for tis extream cold. In the mean 
while it does at certain and proportionable 
ſpaces of time fall or ſwell. You lay your 
ring, or any thing elſe, on the dry ſand, the 
water comes towards it by degrees, and cover 3 
it; at laſt the ring begins to appear again, 
and is by little and little quite left by the 
water, If you ſtay long enough, you may ob 
ſcrye the ſame thing a — and a third F 
time. May there be any hidden breath, that : 
ſometimes opens the mouth and jaws of | 
the fountain, and ſometimes cloſes them 
again, according as by inſpiration it ruſhes 1 
in, or by expiration tis forc'd out ? a 
we ſee to happen in bottles, and in other 
veſſels of that ſort, which have not an open 
and ready paſſage: for they likewiſe, tho 
inclin'd and held downwards, do by certain 
delays of the obſtructing air (expreſt in fre- 
quent gulpes) ſtop what's to be pour'd out of | 
them. Or is the fountain of the ſame na- 
ture with the ocean? and by whatever cauſc 


this laſt is driven to the ſhores and ſwallow'd 
back 


C 1 
"he 
in. 


ain 
nd 
en 
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1 back again, ſo this ſmall water is ſunk or 
ba 


Taisd. Or as rivers, running into the ſea, are 
Dy contrary winds and tides forc'd back to- 
ards their ſource, ſo is there any thing that 
t certain times may drive back the ſtream of 
This fountain? Or are the latent veins of ſuch 
certain capacity, that while they are collect- 
Ing the quantity they loſt, the ſtream grows 
eis and (lower, but quicker and greater when 
the veins are full again? Or is there, I know 


0 | Inot what occult and imperceptible libration, 
ble which when it is light, raiſes and forces the 
zur ſpring; and when it is depreſt, ſtops and 
he choaks it? Do you ſearch the cauſes of ſo 
en great a wonder, for you are able : tis 
in, enough for me, if I have clearly enough ex- 
he preſt the matter of fact. Farewell. 
a 3 7he Beginning of Pumy's Letter to 
* APOLLINARIS, deſcribing his Tuſcan 
m Villa. 
+ Lib. 5. Ep. 6. 
pal | 1 Was pleas d with your care and uncaſi- 
0 4 neſs, when, having underſtood that I de- 
in ſign d to go this ſummer to my Tuſcan Coun- 
e. try Houſe, you perſuaded me not to do it, 
of | = thinking the place unwholſome. Indeed, 
. the coaſt of Tuſcany along the ſhore is foggy 
Te and infectious, but this place is far diſtant 
from the ſea, and ſtands juſt at the foot of 


the 


ſcarce find a ſtone, tho' you purpoſely look 
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the Apennin, which is the healthieſt of moun: 
tains. And that you may be rid of all fen 
on my behalf, take this account concerning 
the temperature of the climate, the ſituation 
of the country, and the agreeableneſs of the 3 

I 


Villa, which muſt needs be very pleaſing for 
you to hear, and me to relate. The air in ; 
winter is cold and ſharp, neither will it ben 
or produce myrtles, olives, or ſuch other 
plants as thrive by a perpetual warmth : but 
it agrees with bay-trees, and ſometimes pro. I 
duces very green ones, but none decay of.. 


ener than they do about the city. The ſum. ; 
mer is wonderfully temperate 3 and the ait L 
is always in ſome kind of agitation, but which 3 
occaſions breczes more frequently than winds i 
This is the ſeaſon that you meet with many 


old people, and that the youth ſee then 
grandfathers and great grandfathers. You 
may hear the old ſtories and diſcourſes of 
our anceſtors, and, when you come hither 

you'll think your ſelf born in the former age. 3 
The proſpect of this country is extraordinary 
fine. Imagin to your (ſelf a certain vaſt am- 3 
phitheater, and ſuch as nature alone is ablc 

to form: then a large and ſpacious. plain 
incompaſt with hills, and the tops of thoſc i 4 1 
hills cover'd with lofty groves and antient | 
trees, which ſupply continual hunting; and 
of diverſe ſorts. The ſides of the hills are 
ſtock'd with coppice woods, among which arc | 


mellow and clayiſh hillocks (for you can BY 


A 


for 
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or onc) which in fruitfulneſs are not inferior 
o any fields on the plains, and yield a plen- 
iful crop, later indeed, but not leſs full or 
ipe. Below theſe the whole declivity is co- 
&'d with vineyards, which give the ſame 
niform proſpe& on every ſide; and ſhrubs 
row in abundance about the extremitice; 

ike a ſort of fringe. Next come fields and 
cadows. The fields are fuch as can be on- 
y broken by huge oxen and ſtrong plows; 
his moſt ſtiff carth turning up into ſuch vaſt 
lods as require nine breakings before they 
re tam'd., The meadows are beſpangl'd and 
ir rnamel'd with flowers, producing clover and 
other herbs, which are ſoft and tender as 
f they were always young: for they are all 
Fvatcr'd with never-drying ſtreams. Never— 
ir Itheleſs, where the greateſt quantity of water 
Js to be found, there is no marſh; becauſe, 
cing ſtcep land, whatever moiſture it can- 
ot ſoak, glides down into the Tyber. This 
Fiver, which is navigable, runs thro' the mid- 
ie of the country, and carries all our pro- 
uctions to the city, tho' only in winter and 
ne ſpring : for it grows low in ſummer, and 
caves in its dry bed, the name of a great 
Fiver, which it reaſſumes in autumn. You'll 
e greatly charm'd if you behold the ſituation 
f this country from the top of the hill: for 
1 you'll not imagin to ſee land, but ſome piece 
N hat is painted with the moſt exquiſite delica- 
| y. With this variety, with this diſpoſition, 
ok he eyes are refreſh'd wherever they turn. 
for Vor. II. 1 My 


which at one view wholly diſcovers it td 
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My Villa which ſtands towards the foot of the 
hill enjoys as fair a proſpect as if it were on the 
top: it riſes ſo caſily and by ſuch flow de. 
grees, that you find yourſelf got up without 
perceiving that you mounted. The 3 4 
is behind, but a good way off. In the moſt * 
{till and faireſt days there come breezes ron 

thence ;. yet neither piercing nor impetuous | 
but ſpent and out of breath by the diſtance 
itſelf. The greateſt part of the houſe looks 
towards the ſouth, gc. 43 


A Court, Shade, and Wilderneſs, in mM 
fame Deſcription and Letter, 


Before this lovely front of the houſe, there l 
is anſwerable to the whole extent of it 2 j 
very ſpacious Court, wherein horſes are to 
be manag'd, and may cven run races in 48 


circular courſe. It is open in the made 1 


thoſe that are coming into it. It is I 
round with plane-trees, and theſe are ſo co. 
ver d with ivy, that their lower parts ate 
green with its leaves, as the tops are wie 
their own. The ivy creeps up from the 
trunks to the branches, and by paſling over? 
from one tree to another, links em all to 
gether. The diſtances between them are ong 
up with box, and they are lin'd quite along 
behind with a hedge of bay, which join 


its ſhade to that of the plane: trees. 0 | 
coul 
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court extending in a right line, is terminat- 
ed in a ſemicirele, and changes its landſchape, 
being at the end ſurrounded and cover'd with 
1 cypreſs, occaſioning there a cloſer, more 
" dark and gloomy ſhade; tho the open round 
0 = ſpors of this wilderneſs (which are very many) 
mY receive the cleareſt light, which makes roſes 
oh thrive here, and ſo the coolneſs of the ſhade 
s temper d with the grateful warmth of the 


ſun. All theſe numerous and various wind- 
T ings are at laſt :educ'd to a ſtraight line, and 
not in this plot alone, for there are ſeveral 
others ſeparated by allies, on cither ſide be- 
ſet with box or roſemary. Here you have 
green parterres, and there compartments of 
box, which are cut into a thouſand figures, 
ſometimes into letters denoting the name of 
the owner, and ſometimes that of the gardi- 
ner. Among theſe there mount by turns 
pyramids of yew and the ſhapes of trees loa- 
den with fruit. But in ſo regular a piece of att 
chere till appears a ſtudy'd negligence, with 
a ſort of imitation of nature and the country, 
the middle ſpace being adotn'd with dwarf 
plane-trees; beſides which, there is ſtore of 
ſoft and creeping acanthus, then ſeveral 
more figures, and a greater number of names. 


10 
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TO ANTONINUS. 
Lib. 5. Ep. 10. 


HERE's nothing makes me more ſen. - 

ſible how good your Verſes are, tha 

when I ſtrive to make the like: for as painter; 
can never reach the perfection of a fair and 
faultleſs face; ſo I lagg, and fall ſhort of you 
original. I therefore ſo much the rather e 
hort you to produce a great many more, which 
all may paſſionately endeavour, but none, ot 
very few, be able to imitate. IF 
Farewell. 


TO MACRUS. 
Lib. 5. Ep. 18. 


I'S well with me, becauſe tis well with 
you. You have your wife with you, 
and you have your ſon. You receive delight 
from the ſea, from the ſprings, from the 


green trees, from the fields, and from a moſt 


pleaſant country-houſe: for indeed I can 
not doubt, but that houſe is moſt pleaſant, 
which was the retirement of that man, Who 
was more, before he was made moſt happy. 
Here in Tuſcany, I both hunt and hog ö 


not able to decide, whether it be more 
Hifficult to take any thing or to write. 
e Farewell. 


TO MAURICUS ” 


a Lib.6. Ep. 14. 

ers 

nd O U preſs me to come to your Formian 
un Villa; and I ſhall go, on condition 


en hat you put yourſelf to no fort of incon- 
Wenicnce, which is making the like bargain 
Wor my ſelf, againſt your coming to me: "for 
Eis neither the ſea nor the ſhore, but you, 
Ind caſe, and liberty, that I would enjoy. 
therwiſe it were more elegible to ſtay in the 
Wity. We muſt do every thing according to 
Pur own or other folks humour: and this on 
Wy word is the nature of my ſtomach, that 
Mt can bear nothing but what's plain and un- 
ich ix d. Farewell. 


ou, 
g. 
the 
jolt 


an- 
nt, 0 you know that the price of lands 


h. F is riſen, eſpecially, near this city? The 
„ Fule of this ſurprizing riſe, which is the 
dy,W&bjct of much diſcourſe, did at the laſt 
ne. Inceting of the Senate, occaſion ſeveral moſt . 
" 4 xcellent ſpeeches, importing, That the can- 
dates at elections ſhould neither treat, 
| E 3 a8T, 


74). NE PS 
Lib. 6. Ep. 19. 


1 | 
* 
44 
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nor make preſents, nor lay out any money, 
The two firſt of theſe abuſes were not leſs 

exceſſively than openly practis d; and the 

third, notwithſtanding the care us'd to con- 
ccal it, was a thing taken for granted. NoW 
our friend HoMULvus, having diligently im. 
prov'd this unanimous agreement of the? 
Senate, mov'd for a reſolution, that the Con- 
ſuls ſhould be order'd to acquaint the Prince 
with the deſires of them all, and to pray him, 
that according to his uſual vigilance, he 
would correct this, as he had other diſorders, 
The Emperor aſſented, for he put a ſtop to 
thoſe baſe and infamous expences of the can. 
didates, by a law againſt canvaſſing, and ob 
lig d them to qualify themſelves by laying 
out on land, a third part of their eſtates; 
eſteeming it a very ſhameful thing, as indeed 
it was, that ſuch as are deſirous of this ho 
nour, ſhould live in Rome and Italy, not 
their country, but as a lodging, or like tra 
vellers in an inn. The candidates hereupon 
outbid one another every where, and buy 
up whatever they are inform'd is to be ſold; 
inſomuch, that many now part with the 
lands, who did not think of doing it befor 
If you are weary therefore of your farms in 
Italy, this is certainly your time of putting 

them off to advantage, as well as of buying 
in the provinces, while the candidates at 


ſelling there to purchaſe here. 


Farewell. 


»- . _ 
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TO MACRUS. 
Lib. 6. Ep. 24. 


HAT a world of difference there is, 
by whom any thing is perform'd : for 
Wc ſame actions are either extoll'd too high, 


r preſt down too low, by the fame or the 
l pbſcurity of the authors of them. I was ſail- 


Ing upon our Larian lake here, when an old 


Friend of mine ſhew'd me a villa on the ſhore, 
nd the very room hanging over the water. 
Put of that place (ſays he) did a woman of 
Pur borough precipitate herſelf together with 


Her husband. I inquir'd the cauſe. Her hus- 


and (continues he) ſtunk with certain ul- 


ers, which from a long diſeaſe he had con- 
Fracted about the privy parts of his body. 
His wife, than whom none cou'd better judge 


f that matter, beg'd him to let her inſpect 


he part affected to ſee if curable; ſhe ſaw, 
he deſpair'd, ſhe exhorted him to dye; and 


pecame herſelf the companion of his death, 
. Hay, and was the guide, the example, and the 


eceſſary cauſe of it: for ſhe bound herſelf 


1 with her husband, and ſo tumbl'd into the 


Wake. I, that am of the ſame town, never 
Wicard of this fact till very lately: not becauſe 


t is leſs than the moſt famous deed of Arria, 


Mut becauſe the woman herſelf is leſs. 
Farewell. 


E 4 10 
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LO [FER OK, 
Lib. 7. Ep. 13. 


HE ſame letter informs me, that yau 

ſtudy, and that you do not ſtudy. I pe 
riddles — Ves for certain, till I tell you mote 
diſtintly what I mean. For it denies that 
you ſtudy, yet is ſo polite, that none but 
one who ſtudies cou'd write it; or elſe happy 
are you above all mortals if amidſt floth and 
idleneſs you can finiſh ſuch pieces. 

Farewell. 


ToOFATCO, 
Lib. 7. Ep. 22. 


1 1 * 
Seine ii rio / idea EEE. Corn ie dt ton a m Le in vg 


HEN you know who and what my 

friend is, you'll wonder the leſs, that 
J ſo earneſtly preſt you to confer upon him the 
1Iribuncſhip. But now, after you have pro- 
mis'd me, I am at liberty to tell you his name, 
and to give you his character. "Tis TORNELIUS 
MINVUTIANus, who, whether you regard his 
rank or his accompliſhments, is the ornament | 
of my country, Bcing nobly born, he abounds 3 
in riches, but loves books as if he were born 1 
poor, He is a molt upright judge, a moſt in- 
defatigable advocate, and a moſt faithful | 
friend. When you are better acquainted 


with the man, who is equal to all honours, to | 
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l titles (for I'll ſay no more of the modeſteſt 
Perſon in the world) you'll be perſuaded 'tis 
Fou yourſelf that have receiv d the obligation. 


| Farewell, 
a TO RUFUS. 
orci Lib. 7. Ep. 25, 
nat | 
but How much does the modeſty of learned 
p h men, or their love of quiet leſſen or 


nd W@bicure their fame! But we, when about to 


Wpcak any thing in publick or to rehearſe, 
Fear only thoſe who have made their ſtudies 
Known : whereas they who hold their tongue 
perform thus much farther, in that they ad- 

irc a noble work by their very ſilence, 
What I write, I write from experience. 
TERENTIUS JUNIOR, having moſt honourably 

ny Wcquitted himſelf in the horſe ſervice, and 
nat Wn the adminſtration of the Province of Nar- 
he Pon, retir'd to his own eſtate in the country, 
-0- and preferr'd a moſt profound tranquillity to 
ne, Ihe employments that were ready to be heap'd 
Us n him. Having invited me to his houſe, I 


his Fonſider'd him as an underſtanding head of a 
ent Family, or as a diligent farmer, being ready 
ds to diſcourſe him on thoſe ſubjects, wherein 


thought him moſt converſant ; and I begun 
Js to do, when he by a moſt learned ſpeech 
=F-<calld me to my ſtudies. How accurate 
every thing! How excellent his Latin! How 
ure his Greek! For he's ſo much maſter of 
both, 
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1 
both, that you wou d always think he excell'4 3 
in that language he's actually ſpeaking. - Ho 
much has he read? How much does he re. 
member? You would ſwear the man liv'd a 
Athens, and not in a country ſeat. But what 
need of more words? He has encreas'd my 
ſollicitude, and makes me ſtand no leſs in fear 
of thoſe retird men, who may be reckon'! 
a ſort of farmers, than of thoſe whom | 
know to be the moſt learned. I adviſe you to 
the ſame caution : for as in camps, ſo in 
letters, you'll find, if you carefully enquire ® 
after them, a great many under a ruſtic ha 
bit, who are arm'd at all points, and begirt 
with a moſt piercing wit. 


Farewell. 


TO MAXIMUS. 
Lib. 7. Ep. 26. 


Was lately convinc'd by the indiſpoſition 

of a friend, that we are beſt when we 
are ſick : for what ſick perſon is diſturb'd with 
avarice or luſt? He purſues no amours, he 
covets no honours, he neglects riches, and, 
let him leave but ever ſo little behind him, 
he has enough. Then he believes there are 
Gods, and remembers himſelf to be a man. 
He envies no body, he admires no body, he 
deſpiſes no body, neither is he curious to 
hear or is pleas'd even with ſcandal. His 
Goughts are wholly ſet on baths and foun- | 
4 tains. þ | 
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| ains The top of his cares, the top of his 
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&iſhes is, that, after eſcaping his diſtemper, 
e may become ſleek and plump: which is 


Fo ſay, that he reſolves to lead an innocent 


| nd happy life for the future. What the Phi- 
Joſophers therefore endeavour to teach in 
many words, nay in many volumes, I can 


Sus briefly preſcribe to you and myſelf; that 


hen we are well, we continue to be ſuch, 


} as we profeſs our ſelves reſolv'd to be, when 


e are ſick. 
Farewell. 


TO ROMANUS 
Lib. 8. Ep. 8. 
AVE you at any time ſeen the well of 


CLITUMNUS? If you have not yet (and 
believe not, ſince otherwiſe you had told 


me of it) ſee it now, as I have done of late, 
Weho' it repents me I was too backward. There 
Wriſcs a gentle hill, ſhaded with a grove of 
Wanticnt cyprelſs-trees. 
hill breaks out the Fountain, iſſuing by ſe- 
W vecral ſprings, ſome greater and ſome leſs, 


At the bottom of this 


and bubling up makes a baſon, which ſpread- 
ing wide appears ſo clear and tranſparent, 


that you may count the chips that are thrown 
in, and the pebbles that ſhine at the bottom. 
From thence the water is protruded not by 
any declivity of the place, but by its own 
quantity and weight. This fountain more: 


over 
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over (that immediately becomes a large rivet 
capable of boats, which coming upwards, it 
forces down again and keeps back) is ſo im. 
petuous, that tho it runs on plain ground, it 
bears along, without the help of oars, what. 
ever is to follow its courſe. But you can 
difficultly get againſt its ſtream with all the 
help of oars and poles to boot. Both effect 
are pleaſant enough to thoſe who are on the 


water for play and paſtime, exchanging la. 


bour for caſe, or caſe for labour, juſt as they 
change their courſe. The banks are cover 


with abundance of aſh and poplar-trees, Which 


the pellucid river, as if they were drown'd 
therein, adds by reflection to the number of 
the green ones above. The coldneſs of the 
water may compare with ſnow, nor is it in. 
ferior in colour. Hard by is an antient Temple, 


Held in great veneration. CLITUMNUS himlclt 3 
ſtands clad in a Pretexta, The lots there 


ſhow him to be a preſent and a prophetical 
Deity. Several chappels are ſcatter'd around 
it, and as many images of the God. Each has 
its peculiar devotion, with its peculiar name, 
and ſome likewiſe their peculiar wells : for 
beſides the greateſt, which is as it were the 
father of the reſt, there arc others leſs, di- 
vided in their ſources, but united in the ri- 
ver, which is paſſable by a bridge. This bridge 


is the bounds of what's ſacred and what's pro- J 


fane. Tis lawful above it only to fail, but 


below it, people may alſo ſwim. The Hiſ- 3 
pellates, on whom Aucusrus beſtow'd this 


ha 
* 5 ew 4 _—— 
ä 


| 


4 


Fou'll laugh at nothing. 


* 


ace, do afford both bathing * lodging for 
Four money. Nor are there wanting coun- 
y (cats, which following the pleaſantneſs of 
Die river, ſtand on the brink of it. In a 
ord, there's nothing that will not afford 
Fou ſome delight : for you'll ſtudy likewiſe, 


Ind read various things by various perſons, 


vritten on every pillar, on all the walls, to 


Felebrate this Fountain and its God. Moſt of 
"Fm you'll commend, but ſome you'll de- 


piſe; tho ſo great is your humanity, that 


Farewell, 


TO. URSUS. 
Lib. 8. Ep. 9. 


IS a great while ſince I have taken 4 
book, ſince I have taken a pen into 

y hand. Tis a great while ſince I knew 
yhat is eaſe, what repoſe, what that flothful 


Indeed but delightful thing, to do nothing, 
Fo be nothing: ſo much am I render'd inca- 


Pable, either to retire or to ſtudy by the many 
Iffairs of my friends! For no ſtudies are ſo 


- Faluable, as to make us abandon the duty we 
pe our friends, and which thoſe very ſtudies 


' Fommand us moſt rcligioully to obſerve. 


Farewell. 


TO 
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TO MA XIMUS. 
Lib. 8. Ep. 19. 


N Letters conſiſt both my joy and m 

comfort : for there's nothing ſo joyful 
which by theſe is not made more joyful, nu 
any thing ſo ſad, which by theſe is not mad 
leſs ſad. Having therefore been out of orde 
by the ſickneſs of my wife, the danger oY 
many in my family, and even the death 
ſome ; I have my refuge to books, as the oi 
ly eaſers of my grief, they teaching mes 
underſtand adverſity better, and to bear i 
more patiently. Now you know it is m 
way to examine by the judgment of my friend; 
and particularly by yours, whatever I an 
about to publiſh to the world. Do you there 
fore, if ever, be attentive in correcting the Book 
you'll receive by this letter; becauſe I feu 
left by occaſion of my ſadneſs, I have no 
been attentive enough my ſelf, I cou'd in; 
deed ſo far maſter my grief as to be able to 
write; but yet not ſo far as to do it with a 
caſly and chearful mind; for as ſatisfaction 


from ſtudies, ſo ſtudies proceed from mirth 
Farewell. 
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TO GALLUS 
Lib. 8. Ep. 20. 


H E ſame things, to know which we be- 


7 gin long journies, and croſs the ſeas, we 
n eslect ncarer hand and under our eyes: whe- 
% er it be that nature has ſo fram'd us, as to be 
% curious of what's at home, and covetous of 
"What's remote; or that the deſire of every 
ung grows ſo much the fainter, as the means 
r obtaining them become caſier; or, final- 
* W, that we put off to another time our de- 
ea of ſeeing, what's in our power to ſee as 
n tten as we pleaſe. Whatever be the cauſe, 
1 ere are very many things in our own city, 
e nd about it, which we never ſaw with our 
yes, nor ever heard with our ears; yet were the 
1 me in Greece, in Egypt, in Aſia, or in any 
* ther land fruitful of wonders, and valuing 
t ſelf upon them, we ſhould have heard, and 
a0 cad, and ſeen them cer now. Thus I have 
u ately both heard and ſeen my ſelf, what be- 
* Pere I neither heard nor ſaw. My grandfa- 


her in law requeſted of me, that I would 
1 Wake a turn to viſit his farms near Ameria. 
u Rs 1 was walking over theſe, they ſhew'd 


e a Lake at the foot of a hill, going by the 


ame of Vadimon, and told me certain 1n- 
redible things of it at the ſame time. I 
ent ſtrait ro it. The lake is as round as a 


0 
ſ 7 


4 no 


heel lying on the ground, equal on all ſides, 


— — — — 
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no creek, no bay; but every thing propos 
tioned, even, and as if they had been ha“ 
lowed and ſcoopt out by the hand of ana * 
tiſt. The colour of the water is lighter tha 
blue, and deeper than green; the ſmell q 
it is ſulphureous, the taſte medicinal, and th 
virtue of it is to conſolidate fractures. It oi 
cupics but a ſmall ſpace, yet large enou 
to feel the force of the winds, and to hai 

its ſurges ſwell'd by the ſame. There is nf 

boat upon it (for it is ſacred) but certait 
graſſy Iſlands all floating in it, all defende“ 

with reeds and ruſhes, and ſuch other thing 
as grow in fertile marſhes, or at the extri® 

mities of this very lake. Each of theſe iſland 

has its proper figure and motion. The ma 
gins of all are bare, becauſe that being fte 
quently ſtruck againſt the ſhore, or one and 
ther, they reciprocally wear and are wor 
They are all cqually high, and cqually light 

for their roots fall flanting into the Water 
after the manner of a keel. This figure ma i 
be obſerved on all ſides, they being ſunk ani 
ſuſpended in the ſame water. Sometime 
they are join'd and coupl'd together, an 
reſemble the continent: at other times the 
are ſeparated by oppoſite guſts of wind; and 
not ſeldom floating ſingly, when the waters 
in a gentle motion. The ſmaller often lye = 
the ſides of the greater, as lighters do by ſhips 
and the greater and the leſs are often 1 
ſuch a motion, as if they ſtrove together 
I * 


— — 


1 Or . 
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ran a race. Being driven back again 
to the ſame place from whence they ſet 
it, they enlarge the ground; and ſome- 
12 Ines on this ſide, and ſometimes on that, 


0 y leſſen or increaſe the lake, and then 
tu. iy leave the compaſs of it entire when 
o ey keep in the middle, "Tis well known, 
ug at cattle following the graſs, are wont to 
t upon thoſe iſlands, miſtaking them for 
n e utmoſt bank, without perceiving the 
a ound to be moveable till they are ſepara- 
ded from the ſhore, and then grow afraid 
ing the water all around them, as if they 
tre ere ſhip'd and tranſported ; but ſoon getting 
ind Ait, as the wind happens to drive them, they 
nad more perceive, when they come aſhore, 
fe an when they went aboard. The ſame 
no Ne diſcharges it ſelf into a river, which, after 
"Wing viſible a little while to the eye, is ſwal- 
ht ed into a cave, and runs deep under ground, 
tes d whatever's received by it before this de- 
maß ent, it preſerves and brings out again at the 


and ner iſſue. I have written theſe things to 
me u, as ſuppoſing them not leſs unknown 
an r leſs agreable to you, than they were 
che my (elf; for nothing more delights you as 
and ell as me, than the works of nature. 

ter! Farewell. 


her Vor. II. F 10 
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TO GEMINUS. 
Lib. 8. Ep. 22. 


AVE you not obſery'd ſuch, as being © 
ſlaves to all manner of luſts, are yet 

1o angry with the vices of others, as if they 
envyd them; and moſt grievouſly puniſh 
| ſuch as they moſt diligently imitate : when 
nothing is more becoming even thoſe than 
lenity, who ſtand in need of no body's cle- 
mency. And indeed I look upon that man as 
the beſt and moſt faultleſs, who pardons others 
as if he always err'd; but yet ſo abſtains from 
errors, as if he wou'd never pardon. Let us 
therefore hold this as a maxim both at home 
and abroad, as well as in every condition of 
life, that we be implacable towards ourſelves ; 
but caſily reconcil'd, even to thoſe who can- 
not forgive any but themſelves: and let us 
fix in our memory what THRASEA the mildeſt, i 
and for this very rcaſon, the greateſt of men, 
was frequently wont to ſay, who hates vices, 
hates men. You'll be curious perhaps to 
know, what mov'd me to write this. A 
certain perſon of late But well diſcourſe of 
this more to the purpoſe when we meet ; tho 
now that I think better of it, not then neither: 
for I am afraid, leſt telling that which I 
blame others for praQtiling, ccnſuring, re- 
porting, ſhould be repugnant to the virtue ! 


ſo earneſtly inculcate. Who _— ot 
| what- 
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what ſoever he be, let him be forgot in ſi- 
Jence: ſince to make him remarkable, might 
ſhew ſome example; but not to make him 
fo, ſhews much more humanity. 

Farcwell. 


TO AUGURINUS. 
Lib. 9. Ep. 8. 


1 now I begin to praiſe you after being 
prais'd by you, I am afraid leſt I ſhould 
be thonght not ſo much to ſpeak my own 
judgment, as to return you thanks. But tho' 
I ſhould be thought ſo to do, I eſteem all 
your writings nevertheleſs to be very fine, and 
thoſe to be the fineſt that treat of us. This 
proceeds from one and the ſame cauſe: for 
you write beſt when you write of your 
friends, and I read as beſt of all what con- 


cerns myſelf, 


TO TACITES 
Lib. 9. Ep. 14. 


7 OU neither applaud yourſelf, not do 

I write more out of reſpect, than as 
the ſubje@ itſelf requires. Whether poſteri- 
ty will have any regard for us, I know not, 
but certainly we deſerve it ſnould have ſome: 


I will not ſay for our wit (ſince that were 
77" _ arrogant) 
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arrogant) but for our ſtudy, diligence, and 
even our deſire to pleaſe poſterity. Let us 
only perſiſt in the courſe we have begun, for 
tho' it has advanc'd but few to glory and 
fame, yet it has deliver'd a great many from 
forgetfulneſs and ſilence, 


TO LATERANUS. 
Lib. 9. Ep. 27. 


Have often before, but eſpecially of late, 

perceiv'd how great is the power, how 
great the dignity, how great the majeſty, nay,, 
how great is the divinity of Hiſtory. A cer- 
tain perſon was publickly rehearſing a book 
full of truth, and reſerved part of it for ano- 
ther day. Hercupon the friends of ſome. 
body came begging and praying him, not to 
proceed with his rehearſal : ſo much aſham'd 
are they of hearing what they did, who had 
no ſhame in doing what they bluſh to hear. 
The author however granted their requeſt, 
'for he had not given his word to rcad the reſt. 
But the book, like the deed itſelf, does till 
remain, as it will for the future, and be read 
in all ages, ſo much the more becauſe not 
ſtraight publiſh'd : for men grow impatient to 
diſcover thoſe things, that arc kept back from 
their knowledge, 

Farewell. 


10 
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TO RUSTICUS. 
Lib. g. Ep. 29- 


S it is more eligible to do any one 

thing in perfection, than many things 
indifferently ; ſo it is to do many things in- 
differently, if you cannot do any one in per- 
tection. This conſideration has induc'd me 
to make a tryal of my abilities in various kinds 
of ſtudies, having not confidence enough to 
confine myſelf to any in particular: and 
therefore when you read this or that thing 
of mine, you'll ſo pardon every one, as not 
being the only one. Shall the number of 
pieces be an excuſe in the other arts, and the 
condition of ſtudies continue more ſevere, 
where it is more difficult to ſucceed ? But 
what do I talk of pardon, as if I were on 


the ſudden grown ungrateful? For if you re- 
ceive theſe laſt performances with the ſame 
courteſy that you 'did thoſe I ſent before, I 
may rather expect praiſe than pardon; tho? 
I for my part am well content with the latter, 


Farewell. 


TO GEMINUS. 
Lib. 9, Ep. 30. 
O V do very often in perſon, as now 


by letter, praiſe your friend Noxius to 
| | F 3 me, 
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me, for being liberal to ſome people: and I 
likewiſe praiſe him, provided it be not to 
them only. For I will have him, that is tru- 
ly liberal, give to his country, to his kindred, 
to his wive's relations, to his friends, but 1 
mean to his poor friends ; not. as they, who 
chiefly preſent thoſe, that are moſt able to 
preſent again. I look upon ſuch not to give 
away their own, but by their gifts (cover'd 
over with hooks and birdlime) to catch the 
goods of others. They arc much of the ſame 
diſpoſition, who take away from one what 
they give to another, and ſo court the fame 
of liberality by avarice. But the firſt thing 
to be done towards this, is to be content 
with one's own; as the next is, ta become a 
ſort of confederate by turns with him, who 
maintains and cheriſhes ſuch as you know are 


truly in want, Al which if Non1vs does, 


he's without doubt to be commended; if on- 
ly any one of em, he's leſs indeed, but ſtill 
to be commended: ſo rare a thing is even 
an example of imperfect liberality.! All men 
are ſeiʒ d with ſuch a vehement deſire of kav- 
ing, that they may ſcem rather to be poſſeſt 
than to poſſeſs. Farcwell. 


TO TITIANUs. 
Lib. 9. Ep. 32. 
W HAT are you doing? What are you 


about to do? I lead a moſt pleaſant, 
that 
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that is, a moſt idle life. For this reaſon 1 
would willingly read, but not write, long 
letters; the one as being idle, the other as 
being indolent : for nothing's more ſlothful 
than your indolent, or more curious than 
your idle folks. 

Farewell. 


TO CANINIUS. 
Lib. 9. Ep. 33. 


Have happen'd upon a true ſubject, but 
very like a fiction, and worthy of that 
molt luxuriant, moſt profound, and truly poe- 
tical genius of yours. You muſt underſtand 
that I happen'd upon it, as ſitting at ſupper 
one and another were relating diverſe won- 
derfull things. Great is the ſincerity of the 
relator : tho' I may ask, what is ſincerity to 
a Poet? Yet the relator is ſuch as you would 
not ſcruple to credit, were you even writing 
a hiſtory. In Africa is the colony of Hippo, 
near the ſea, and nearer to the town is a 
navigable lake, out of which there runs a 
gut like a river, which, as the tide happens 
to ebb or flow, is by turns carry'd off to the 
ſea or reſtor'd back to the lake. Thoſe of all 
years are bulſy'd in this place, as they delight 
in fiſhing, or ſailing, or ſwimming : but eſ- 
pecially the boys, who are allurd hither by 
play or idleneſs. To ſwim in the deepeſt wa- 
ter is among theſe matter of glory and cou- 
F 4 rage; 
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rage; and he's victor who leaves fartheſt be- 
hind him both the ſhore and his fellow ſwimr 
mers. In this contention a certain boy, bol- 
der than the reſt, ſwom far beyond them; 
a Dolphin meets him, now gets before him, 
now follows him, next wheels round him, 
laſtly gets under him, flides him off, comes 
under him again, and carries him all tremb- 
ling firſt towards the ſea, then preſently turns 
towards the ſhore, and reſtores him to the 
land and to his companions. The fame of 
this thing ſpreads thro” the colony: all run to- 
gether, and look upon the boy himſelf as a 
miracle; they ask him queſtions, they hear 
him anſwer, they report all again. Next day 
they flock to the ſhore, they look towards the 
ſea, or any thing that's like the ſea. The boys 
fall to ſwimming, he among the reſt, but 
with more caution. The dolphin comes again 
at his uſual time, and approaches the boy. 
He flies with the others. The dolphin, as if 
he were inviting and calling him back, frisks 
above water, dives again, and dexterouſly per- 
forms diverſe wheelings and turnings. The 
like he did the ſecond day, and the third, and 
ſeveral other days, till the ſhame of fearing 
ſeiz d upon thoſe men bred to the fea : they 
come near him therefore, they play ro him, 
and they call upon him; at laſt they likewiſe 
touch him, and handle him, he tamely ſuffer- 
ing it all the while. This experiment en- 
creaſes their boldneſs. The boy eſpecially, 
who made the firſt tryal, ſwims towards the 
dolphin 
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dolphin as he was ſwimming, he leaps upon 
his back, is carry'd and return d, believes him- 
ſelf to be known and belovd by him, and 
loves the creature on his part, neither of them 
fearing nor being fear'd. The boldneſs of 
the one and the tameneſs of the other en- 
creaſes, while the other boys ſwim on the 
right and the left, encouraging and directing 
them. There accompany'd him (which is 
likewiſe a wonder) another dolphin, as if he 
were a ſpectator and comrade : for he nei. 
ther did nor ſuffcr'd any thing like the other 
but came and departed with him, as the boys 
did with the other boy. Ir looks incredible 
(yet is as true as the reſt) that this dolphin, 
the play-fellow and carrier of the boys, usd 
to be drawn upon the ſhore, and, growingidry 
upon the ſands in the heat of the day, to be 
rowl'd back again into the ſea. Tis alſo well 
known, that Ocravius Avirtvs, the Legate of 
the Proconſul, did, out of ſuperſtition, as he 
= was thus lying on the ſhore, pour a certain 
2 ointment upon him, frightn'd by the novel- 
ty and ſmell of which he fled into the deep; 
nor was he ſeen till after many days he ap- 
| pcar'd languid and ſorrowful, yet ſoon reco- 
vering his ſtrength, he repeated his former 
| tricks and ſervices, The magiſtrates flock'd 
from all quarters to behold the ſight, by whoſe 
coming and ſtay this ſmall republick was bur- 
| then'd with new expences ; and laſt of all the 
place itſelf loſt its former quiet and privacy. 
They agreed therefore to make away — 
wit 
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to find fault. 
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with the cauſe of this confluence. With | 
what compaſſion, with what exuberance will 
you bewail, adorn, and elevate theſe parti. 
culars! tho' you are under no neceſſity of 
feigning or adding, ſince it will be ſuffice q 
if the things that are true be no way dimi- 
niſh'd. Farcwell. 


TO SA TURNINUS. 
Lib. 9. Ep. 38. 


Muſt commend our friend Rurus, not be- 
cauſc you intreated me ſo to do, but be- 
cauſe he moſt highly deſerves it: for I have 
read over his Book, perfect in all reſpefts; 
tho' the love I bear him made it ſo much the © 
more agrecable. I judg'd however as I read: 
for they are not the only Critics who read | 


Farewell. 


A NEW 


DESCRIPTION 


E PS O M. 


WITH THE 


FHUMOURS and POLITICKS: 


of the Place: 


IN A LETTER TO 


E U DO X A 


Scribetur tibi forma laqmaciter & fitns agri: 

Continui monte, uiſi diſſocieutar opacd | 
Valle; ſed ut veniens dextrum latus adſpiciat ſal, 
Levum diſcedens curru fugienze vaporet, | 


Hor, Epiit, 16. Iib. 1, 
M ADA M, 1 } 


INC the place in which I paſs 


H the ſummer was thought fit, on a 
certain occaſion you remember, to 
bc compared with my miſtreſs, who 
makes it ſummer wherever ſhe is; you deſire, 
that 


— 
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that as I ſhew'd you the picture of the one] 
I would likewiſe ſend you a deſcription of the 
other, and as like the original as may be, The 
right you have to every thing that is mine, 
makes this requeſt a command; and therefore 


without any further difficulty or apology 


(ceremonies inconſiſtent with rural ſimplici- 


ty) be pleas d to receive it as taken from the 
life at one ſitting. But the performance is 
not ſo caſy, eſpecially in the manner, as is 
the promiſe of a thing. I am not ignorant, 
that you think correAneſs and elegance of 
ſtile as neceſſary to ſet off the plaineſt truth, 
as neatneſs of dreſs and politeneſs of manners 
are to recommend the moſt beautiful woman: 
a ſlatternly negligence, or a tawdry affcQati- 
on, being no leſs diſguſting in rhe one than 
in the other. Yet as there are ſeveral ſorts of 


beauties, each having their peculiar charms, | 


it is juſt ſo with writing. You know (with. 
out being one of thoſe they call Virtuoſo- 
Ladies) that there's the low and the ſublime, 
the epiſtolary, the hiſtorical, the  oratorial 
ſtile, with many other ſuch differences. And 
in this Letter I fancy you'll caſily agree, the 
ſtile ought to be a little luxuriant, like the 
ſubje& it ſelf. Nay you have enjoin'd me 
as a task, to be rather turgid than fimple in 
a piece of ſcrious amuſement, where, you 
ſay, I ought to ſhew my ſelf more a Poet 
than a Hiſtorian, yet ſtill keeping cloſe to the 
trath of the latter. Beſides, that even un- 


exring nature puts on her gayeſt apparel in 
| May, 


y 
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May, and teaches us her children, by the ex- 
ample of the trees, of the plants, of the 
birds, and of every object that preſents it (elf 
to our ſenſes, to delight in the ſame inno- 
cent variety; particularly in proſpects, land- 
ſchapes, and the deſcriptions of extraordina- 


ty places, ſuch as I am now going to do my 
ſelf the honour of ſending you. 


EPSOM (1), a village in the county of Sur- 


ty, much frequented for its moſt healthy Air 
and excellent mineral Waters, is diſtant about 
= fourteen Italian miles from London, bridge, 
and twelve from Fox-hall. It is deliciouſly ſi- 
tuated in a warm even bottom, antiently call'd 
Flower- dale, between the fineſt Downs in 
the world on one fide (taking their name 
EZ from the village of Banſted ſeated on their 
very ridge) and certain clay-hills on the o- 
ther ſide, which are variouſly checquer'd with 


woods 


(1) The old Saxon name of this place was Eznesneim, which 


is to ſay Ebba's home or Palace, ſo called from Ezsa, a Queen 


of this country: as afterwards EzBizHam and Ez's-HAm, the 
corrupt pronunciation of this laſt word occaſioning the pre- 
ſent name of Eesom. Surrey, and Suſſex, with part of Hamp- 
ſhire, made up the Kingdom of the South Saxons, founded by 
the valiant ELLA, next after that of Kent, and continued in his 
poſterity to ETHELWOLF, the firſt Chriſtian King, whoſe Queen was 
EanA, of whom Tromas RupBorne, who wrote in the time 
of Hengy III. thus ſpeaks in his Manu ſcript Chronicle in the 
Cor ron Library (Nero A. 17.) Regina vero nomine Ebbe in ſua, 
id eſt Miecianorum provincia, fuerat baptizata, Erat autem Gus- 
ralbt filia, fratris Rua, qui ambo cum ſuo populo Chriſtiani fur- 
— Guilford was the ſummer reſidence of the South Saxon 
ings, 
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woods and gtoves of oak; aſh, elm, and beech 

with both the poplars, the intoxicating ye, 
and the florid white-beam. The wyche: tree, 
the withy, the horh-beain, the bird-feedins 
quicken-tree, and the cotrecting birch, at 

not wanting. I need not mention the nun. 
berleſs copſes of hazel, thorn, holly, maple 

and other trees and ſhrubs of dwatfiſh growth, 
that agreeably diverſify all this country: no 
that, for the moſt part, they are amorouſly 
claſpt in the twining embraces of ivy and? 
honey-fuckles. The Downs, being cover 
with graſs finer than Perſian carpets, and per. 


| 

| 

fumd with wild thyme and juniper, ru 
thirty miles in length, tho under differen : 
appcllations, from Croydon to Farnham: and 
for ſheep-Walks, riding, hunting, raccins, WM a 
ſhooting, with games of molt ſorts for 'excr- MM i! 
ciſc of the body or recreation of the mind p 
and a perpetual chain of villages within 1 
mile of each other beneath, they are no wherein 
elſe to be paralleld. The form of this ou v« 
village, as ſeen from thence, is exactly ſe. P. 
micircular; beginning with a Church, and 


ending with a Palace: or, leſt our ſtile here ſo 
ſhou'd offend you, Mapa, it has a Palace ſin 
for its head, and a Church for its tail. Mr. 
WaHisTLER's far-confpicuous grove makes 


as it were, a beautiful knot in the middle ( 
as the road from thence to Wood-cote-grecn, Won! 
may be call'd Midway-fircet. EP S OM ne 
ver miſſes of the eaſtern or weſtern Sun, and 2 
E 


is about a mile in length; the area, within 
the 


9 
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che bending of the bow or half-moon, being 
a ſpacious plain of corn-fields, ſown with e- 
very grain, and opening full to the downs. 
Jo theſe ever-green mountains of chalk you 

may out of every houſe inſenſibly aſcend, 
S without as much as a hedge to obſtruct the 
© air or the paſſage. Indeed the riſings are ma- 
ny times ſo eaſy, that you find your ſelf got 
to the top, without percciving that you were 
mounting. From the circumference of the 
5 ſemicircle there branch out two or three plea- 
ſant lanes, being the extremities of the roads 
vhich lead to the town, from the flow de- 
clivities of the neighbouring hills. Theſe 
are prefer'd to the principal ſtreet by ſuch 
as are lovers of ſilence and retirement ; and 
are known by the names of Clay-hill, New- 
inn-lane, and Woodcote green, in which laſt 
place your humble ſervant has his hermitage. 
There are other alleys and outlets of meaner 
note. Among them I don't reckon the a- 
Venue leading up the hill to Durdans, the 
Palace I juſt now mention d; nor yet Hudſon's- 
lane, which I remember for the ſake of Ep- 
ſom-court, that antient Saxon (2) ſeat (long 
ſince converted into a farm) the mother and 
original 


(2) In old writings its likewiſe call'd Ebbyſham-place; now 
only a great name, and nothing more to be ſeen, but an oblong 
quare area rais'd higher than the other ground, on. the ſouth-eaſt 
of the houſe, Abundance of wrought ſtone, of Roman bricks 
and tiles are often dug up about the farm: and ſome of the 
kelds do yet preſerve the name of a Park, 
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original of our ſubject. Now, all theſe by. 
Places are ſo ſeparated from cach other b 
fields, meadows, hedge-rows, plantations, 
orchards and the like, that they ſeem to be Þ 
ſo many diſtinct little villages, uniting into Þ 
one conſiderable town at the large ſtreet, in 
the middle of which ſtands the watch-houſe, 
As I wiſh to ſee this laſt a more ſtately edi. 
ficc; ſo I long to have the whole ſpace about 
it, from the new-Paradc down to the Spread 
eagle, ncatly pitch'd : conſidering that flint- 
ſtones are ſo near, ſo plentiful, and ſo cheap. 
Several perſons, who have choſen this 
ſweet place of EPSOM for their conſtant Mi 
abodc, arc diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by 
their habitations, as they are either by their. 
birth or fortunes. As Sir Joann Warp's houlc 
on Clay-hill, Sir EDwARD NorTHEY's on 
Woodcote-green, and Mr. RooTH's in New- 
inn-lanc, whoſe canal on the top of a hill, 
with the ſoft walks on both ſides, and the 
green mounts at cach end, arc very delight. 
ful. But among ſeveral other ſuch houſes, 
I ſhall make particular mention only of two. 
The firſt of theſe is Durdans, twice already 
mention'd ; tho* the place is ſo well known, Nei 
that I need not ſay any thing to ſet off the be 
grove, or the houſe, or the ſituation. But Mo! 
it were to be wiſhed, that the right honou- Nef 
rable the Lord GuiLFoRD, owner, would on ki 
th. eminence (which bounds his noble ave- hi 
nue from the downs) erect a ſtone Pillar in- Mac 
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as the air is the moſt pure in that place, and 


the manner of the anticnts, will alſo ſerve 


way : and will be no leſs beneficial to the 
town, nor leſs obliging to the company that 
frequent it, than ornamental to Durdans. 
Round the baſis ſhould be a ſeat of the ſame 
ſtone for the Ladies, who own they have for 
ſome time left off their laudable old cuſtom 
of walking on the downs: not out of lazineſs 
or love to gaming, as they are ſcandalouſly 
aſpers d; but, as they themſelves more truly 
© affirm, from the want of a reſting place on 
this charming ſpot, by them call'd Mount 
Amoret. Nor ſeems indeed this ſpot to be 
of common carth, but rather magic ground 
for the perſons who have not walk'd three 
cvenings and three mornings (at the leaſt) 
upon Mount Amoret, muſt not promiſe 
themſelves any good from the air of Epſom : 
neither husbands, if they are maids ; nor, if 
F batchelors, wives. The ſame is as true of 
the mount in Aſhted Park, yet with this 
difference; that if there you take your rounds 
either on horſeback, or in a coach, then 
both the virtue of the place, and the merit 
of all your actions, will prove without any 
u- effect. The gladiator, in the middle of it, 
5n kindly warns you of the danger. Not the 
e- ¶ high: tufted trees nor the ſhort-bitten lawns, 
n- not the gloomy coverts nor the lightſome 
Y, glades, not the open proſpects of APoLLo, 
as Vor. II. nor 


for a point of view according to the modern 


unconfin d, that can be. This pillar, after 


\ 
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nor the retired walks of DIANA can avail you a. 


ny thing, if you ſurvey 'em not all on foot. 
The other houſe in Epſom that requires 


a ſpecial mention, is Mount Diſton, ſo 


nam'd from the owner, and from the round 


hillock near adjoining, which, riſing gently 


on all ſides in a conic figure, terminates on the 
ſummet in a circle, which is a hundred foot di- 
ameter, and divided into four equal quarters. 


The round and croſs walks of this circle are 
turfd, and thoſe triangular quarters planted 


with trees; which, after they are grown to 


their full height, will make a ſtatcly land- 


mark over all this country. But tho' nothing 
ſeems more pleaſing to the eye, than the near 
proſpect of the town, or the diſtant proſpet ÞÞ 
quite around, yet you mount ſtill higher nine 


and twenty ſteps into an arbour or pavilion, 
on the top of an oak, that grows in the very 
edge of the circle, and whence your view is 
every way proportionably enlarg d. Up to 
this circle there comes a double walk, divi- 
ded by a range of trees from the beſt gar- 
den, yet of very caſy aſcent, three hundred 
and fifty five foot, which 1 call the north 
walk : and at the other cnd, there comes up 
to it likewiſe from the reſervatory the ſouth 
walk, three hundred and ſeventy foot; in 
both which the flopes ſcem wonderfully natu- 
ral, yet arttully contrived. At the foot of the 
mount is a croſs walk, from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, two hundred and ten foot, open 
at each end thro' handſom grills ; and * 
| the 
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the court before the houſe there goes a walk 


from north-weſt to ſouth-caſt, five hundred 
and fifty five foot, including the breadth of 


| 


the court. Behind the houſe is a magnificent 


5 double Terraſs, the middle of each being gra- 


vel, and turf on the ſides, (Which may be a- 


* dorn'd with ever- green dwarfs) three hundred 


foot long ; and the ſemi-circular flope, with 
proper ſquarcs, in the middle of this terraſs, 
is eighty foot broad: to which you aſcend 
out of the garden ten ſteps, being five ſteps to 
cach terraſs, and then ten ſteps more from the 
upper terraſs into the houſe ; all theſe ſteps, as 

well as thoſe in the fore-court, being of excel- 
lent Portland ſtone. From the terrals, which 
I have ſaid is three hundred foot long, there is 
continued in a ſtraight line over the ſide of the 
mount, directly towards the downs, a walk fine- 


© ly turf d, as are all the reſt (except one private 
ſand walk, and one gravel-walk) fix hundred 


and fifty foot. And it muſt be acknowledg'd that 
| Mr. ACKRES, in laying out this hill, wherein 
nature was the chief guide that he followed, has 
done juſtice to his art: nor is it to be doubted, 

but his genius will {till appear with greater 


| advantage i in the garden as ſoon as he goes 
about it; there being not a more beautiful 


or convenient piece of ground for ſuch a 
ule any where. Let others judge as they 


pleaſe of the houſe and the conveniences. a- 


bout it, I ſhall confine my ſelf to the pecu⸗ 
liar objects of my own delight, which will 


add not a little to the pleaſures of this place. 
G 2 But 
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But remembring, MADAM, that I am to 
deſcribe a village, and not a ſingle houſe, IF 
muſt needs ſay, that even the Houſes of the 

very townſmen are every where mighty neat, 
built moſt of em after the neweſt manner, 
and extremely convenient, being purpoſely 
contrived for the entertainment of ſtrangers Þ* 
and therefore beautify'd by the owners to 
the utmoſt of their ability, to which the ru. 
ins of Nonſuch-palace have not a little con 
tributed. The fronts are adorn'd throughout 
with rows of elm or lime-trees, in many plz 
ces artificially wreathed into verdant Porticos 
cut into variety of figures, and cloſe enough 
| wrought to defend thoſe, who ſit under ſuch 
/ hoſpitable ſhades, from the injuries of the ſun 
and the rain. Here ſometimes breakfaſt and i 
ſupper are taken, as at other times a cheat! 
ful glaſs and a pipe: for theſe vegetable ca- 
nopies, in the very heat of the day, yield | 
grateful and refreſhing coolneſs, by the fan! 
ning breezes they collect from the delicate 
air of the downs. The fineſt of em all is that 
which ſhades the pav'd terraſs in the cent 
of the town, extended quite along befor 
the chief tavern and coffee-houſe. By the 
converſation of thoſe, who walk there, youu 
wou'd fancy your ſelf to be this minute on 
the Exchange, and the next minute at St. 
James's; one while in an Eaſft-India faCtor) 
or a Weſt-India plantation, and another while 
with the army in Flanders or on board thc 
fleet in the ocean. Nor is there any * 
100, 
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ſion, trade, or calling, that you can miſs of 
here, either for your inſtruction or for your 
7 diverſion. Fronting this our Forum (as I 
may well call it) there is another of theſe_. 
2 ſhades, lately wrought over a pay'd walk of 
| © conſiderable length, which I juſt now call'd 
the New Parade. Behind the houſes are 
handſom tho' not large Gardens, generally 
furniſh'd with pretty walks, and planted with 
avariety of ſallads and fruit-trees ; which in 
ſeveral of em are all left free for the Lod- 
gers. Such as neglect their gardens, find 
their error in the emptineſs of their rooms, 
as I wiſh they ever may. Thus when you 
are on the top of the downs, tis one of 
the lovelieſt proſpects imaginable, to view | 
N in the (3) vale below ſuch an agrecable 
mixture of trees and buildings, that a ſtran- 
ger is at a loſs to know as it has been 
| Y obſerv'd of my beloved city Leyden in Hol- 
land) whether it be a town in a wood, or 4 
a wood in a town. 
One thing is wanting, and happy is the 
| ſituation that wants no more! For in this 
; place, (notwithſtanding the medicinal Wa- 
| ters, and ſufficient of ſweeter for domeſtic 
Y uſe) are not to be heard the precipitant 
murmurs of impetuous caſcades ; there are 
no purling ſtreams in our groves to temper 
Dates the 


e This valley of Flower- Dale divides Walton and Hedley 
ends about a mile below Epſom, butting upon a hill oa 
— other ſide Ewell river. 
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the ſhrill notes of the warbling choriſters, 
whoſe never - ceaſing concerts exceed Bo- 


NON CINI and CORELL1: the woods are | 
not frequented by the unhappy, that they 
may liſten to the ſoft whiſpers of ſome gen- 
tle rivulet to beguile and mitigate their cares; 
the vallies are not divided by the curling | 
waves, and ſporting whirl-pools of rapid 


rivers; ncither are the flowry meads reviv'd 


by gliding meanders, cool bubling ſprings, Þ 


or ſtagnant lakes. I leave you to gueſs, whe- 
ther in theſe periods I deſign d toſhow how 
well read I am in bombaſt-romance, or ra- 


ther to refreſh the heated imagination, by | 


exhibiting the various images under which 


Water naturally delights us in the country. | 


caly mile, has a moſt plentiful ſpring, the? 


1 Ewell, an antient market-town within an 


head of a cryſtal brook; capable, were it 


here, to furniſh a thouſand ornaments and} 


conveniences. And I am perſuaded from 


phyſical reaſons, that the digging a trench of 
a reaſonable depth, for a quarter of a mile 
(along the rivulet over Epſom-court-meadows) 
from the now-uncertain ſprings in Church- 
1 would quickly produce a ſtream, that 
in three quarters of a mile farther ſhould fall f 


in with the other, and give it the more dig. 


nify d name of Epſom- river. But this preſent | 


defect (for I augurate an approaching remedy) 
is amply recompens d by every thing beſides. 
The two rival Bowling- greens are not to be 


forgot, on which all the company by _ 
er 


e 
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aſter diverting themſelves in the morning ac- 
cording to their different fancies, make a 
gallant appearance every evening (cſpecially 
on Saturdays and Mondays) muſick playing 
moſt of the day, and dancing ſometimes 
crowning the night : as every new comer is 
awaken'd out of his fleep the firſt morning, 
by the ſame muſic, which goes to welcome 
them to Epſom. The Ladies, to ſhow their 
innate inclination to varicty, are conſtantly 


* tripping from one green to the other; and 
the Men are not more ſure to follow em, 


| 
than glad of the occaſion, to excuſe their own J 
no leſs propenſity to change. 

Here the Britiſh beauties, like ſo many ani- 
mated ſtars, ſhine in their brighteſt luſtre ; not 
half ſo much by their precious jewels and coſt- 
ly apparel, as by the more pointed glories of 


| their eyes. Here every old man wiſhes himſelf 


young again, and the heart of every youth 
is captivated at once and divided between a 
thouſand deſerving charms. A fairer circle | 


was never ſecn at Baiz or Cumæ of old, nor | 


Ow" 4. io, ext 


of late at Carels- bad or Aix-la-chapelle, than 
is to be admir'd on both the Greens and in 
both the Long-rooms on a public day. If the | 
German baths outnumber us in Princeſſes, we | 
outſhine em in Nymphs and Goddeſſes, to 
whom their Princes wou'd be proud to pay 
adoration. But not to diſſemble any thing. 
bountiful nature has likewiſe providedus with 
Other faces and ſhapes, I may add, with ano- 
ther ſet of dreſs, ſpeech, and behavior (not 
G 4 to 
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to mention ages) ordain'd to quench the cruel F? 
flames, or to damp the inordinate deſires, Þ* 
which the young, the handſom, and the ac- 
compliſh'd, might undeſignedly kindle: fo þ* 
neceſſary is an antidote to love, where the 
diſeaſe is ſo catching and ſo fatal! 

In the raffling ſhops are loſt more hearts 
than guineas, tho' Cui be no where ſo liberal 
as in England. And the greateſt order, that 
in ſuch caſcs can be expected however to me 
it be a rout) is preſerv'd at the gaming- tables 
of every kind; where it 1s very diverting! 
for a ſtander by to obſcrve the different hu- ]. 
mors and paſſions of both ſexes, which diſ- 7 
cover themſelves with leſs art and reſerve at 
play, than on any other occaſion. There 
l you'll ſee a ſparkiſh young fellow of twenty 
| five, ſitting right over a blooming beauty of 
i! eighteen, but ſo intent on gain and the dice, 
that he never exchanges a word or a look with 
| her: while a little lower you may (mile at 
1 an old hunks, that loves his mony as well as 
i! any in the city, yet loſing it as faſt as he 
| 


— — 


14 plays, by having his eyes wholly off his cards, 
| and fixt on a green girl of thirteen, that cares 

| as little for any man there, as he does for his 

i wife at home. The rude, the ſullen, the 

[1 noiſy, and the affected, the peeviſh, the co- 

vetous, the litigious, and the ſharping, the 

proud, the prodigal, the impaticnt, and the im- 

pertinent, become viſible foils to the well- 

| bred, prudent, modeſt, and good humour'd, 

1 in the eyes of all impartial beholders. Our Doc- 

tors, 
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tors, inſtead of preſcribing the waters for 
the vapors or the ſpleen, order their patients 
to be aſſiduous at all public meetings; know- 
ing that (if they be not themſelves of the num- 
ber) they'll find abundant occaſion to laugh 
at bankrupt fortune-hunters, crazy or ſuper- 
* annuated beaus, .marry'd coquets, intriguing 
prudes, richly dreſt waiting maids, and com- 
plimenting footmen. But being convinc d, Ma- 
* dam, that you diſlike a malicious inſinuation, 
as much as you approve an inſtructive hint, I 


abſtain from all particular charaQters; ſparing 


eyen thoſe, who ſpare none but themſelves. 


From this account it is plain we are not 


quite in Heaven here, tho' we may juſtly 
be ſaid to be in Paradiſe : a place cohabited 
by innocence and guilt, by folly and fraud, 
from the beginning. The judicious EUuDoxA 
will naturally conclude, that ſuch a con- 
courſe of all ranks of people, muſt needs fill 
the ſhops with moſt ſorts of uſeful and ſub. 
ſtantial wares, as well as with finer goods, 
fancies, and toys. The Tayerns, the Inns, and 
the Coffce-houſes anſwer the reſort of the 
place. And I muſt do our coffec-houſes the 
© juſtice to affirm, that for ſocial virtue they 
are equal'd by few, and exceeded by none, 
tho I wiſh they may be imitated by all. A 
Tory does not ſtare and leer when a Whig 
comes in, nor a Whig look ſour and whiſper 
| at the ſight of a Tory. Theſe diſtinctions are 
laid by with the winter ſuit at London, and 


1 gayer caſier habit worn in the country: 
cven 
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even foreigners have no reaſon to complain 
of being ill receiv d in this part of the Iſland 
Religion, that was deſign'd to calm, does 
not ruffle mens tempers by irreligious wrang. þ * 
lings: nor does our moderation appear b)! 
rude invectives againſt - perſons we. do not 
know, no more than our charity does con 
ſiſt in fixing odious characters on ſuch as un. 
willingly diſſent from us. But, if at any 
time we muſt needs deal in extremes, then 
we prefer the quiet good-natur'd Hypocrite to 
the implacable turbulent Zealot of any kind 
In plain terms, we are not ſo fond of any ſet 
of notions, as to think em more important 
than the peace of ſociety. Curſt be thoſe 
Prieſts and Politicians (as they are ture to fall 
ſooner or later a victim to good ſenſe) who 
ſo induſtriouſly propagate diſcord and inhu 
manity in Britain! while in Holland (for cx |? 
ample). tho' they differ, as all men muſt un. 
avoidably do, in their ſentiments of man) 
things in Religion, and that they have oppoſite 
intcreſts in the ſtate; yet this is ſo far from 
exaſperating, that it renders them more tre 
markably civil, as the certaineſt means to 
gain on each others perſuaſion, or at leaſt on 
their good opinion. They are not brand - 
ed there for their Creeds, nor their Faith rid 
culouſly ſollicited with promiſes of favor ot 
preferment; which wou d be an infallible me 
thod to bring all perſons void of honor ot 
_ conſcience to make an open profeſſion o 
their national religion, and then {what's now 
0 
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of all) to cover their inſincerity with the fu- 
rious pretext of zeal. Private advantage (be- 


lieve me) but not the fear of God or the love 
of man, is the adequate, the true, the only 


ſource both of Hypocriſy and Perſecution : 


for a real perſuaſion is as far from needing 


any ſuch intereſted baits, as an averſion to 


mens perſons for the ſake of their opinions is 


from being a mark of judgment or grace. 
Neither eccleſiaſtical ſavageneſs, nor political 
2 enthuſiaſm, follow theſe our beſt allies from 
the coffce-houſe to the tavern, nor from the 
exchange to their own tables, no, nor even 
to church itſelf: and the man, of what color 


or profeſſion ſoever, wou d be counted no 
leſs unmannerly than ſtrangely aſſuming, that 
ſhou'd preſcribe to another what company he 


= ought to keep. His own after that wou'd be 
no longer coveted, nor indeed eaſily admit- 
ted. And I doubt not but ſome ſuch magiſte- 
tial ſawcineſs of old, was the original of a 
2 preſent wiſe cuſtom, which makes it ſcanda- 
lous for a ſort of men (I will not name out of 
7 reſpeR) to be ſeen i 
This makes all people caſy. No dictators, 
no informers. The Dutch (in a word) are 
ſo intermix'd and intermarry'd, that you can 
never gueſs at their ſe& or party by pub- 
lic converſation ; and, to do it, you muſt fol- 
low a man to his chapel or to his cloſer : 
for all promiſcuous diſcourſes on theſe ſub- 


_ or coffee-houſes. 


jects, are manag'd with the ſame checrfulneſs 


and indifference, that they do any other to- 
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pics, If we muſt needs emulate the Dutch, 
for heaven ſake let's do it in theſe laudable Þ * 
reſpects, and not fooliſhly damn em for being 
more induſtrious than our ſelves. In the! 
mean time, let the wiſe and well-meaning, 
the able and honeſt of all denominations, hear- Þ © 
tily join together to carry on the public cauſe, , 
and mutually bear with one another's incura- 
ble differences or infirmities, becoming in 
this laſt reſpect perfect Interpendants. Let. 
free-born Britons be the common deſignation Þ * 
for the future; and no diſtinction be known 
among us, but only of ſuch as are for civil 
liberty, toleration, and the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, and of ſuch others as are for abſolute 

ſlavery, perſecution, and a popiſh pretender. 
A juſt indignation at our ſenſeleſs quar- 
rels has cxtorted this cenſure, like ſome 7 
epiſode in a Poem. But (that I may not di- 
greſs too far, tho in a place where you may 
ramble long cnough without fearing to loſe 
your way) Jam pretty ſure I ſhall be torgiven FF 
this tranſport for Unity by our Governor him- 
felf. So we ulually c ADAM, a Gentlc- 
man of our ſociety that for good hu- I 
mor, good breeding, and good living, is 
eſteem d by all thoſe who poſleſs or under- 
ſtand theſe qualities, He's a profeſt enemy 
to all party-diſputes, he's the arbiter of all 
differences ; and in promoting the intereſt of 
this town, which he has frequented for many 
years, 'tis plain that he looks upon virtue as 
its own reward. His choice of the place 1 
3 0 
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of a piece with his judgment in every thing: 
for as England is the plentifulleſt country on 
earth, ſo no part of it is ſupply d with more 


| diverſity of the beſt proviſions, both from 


within itſelf and from the adjacent villages, 


* than Epſom. The nearneſs of London does 


in like manner afford it all the exotic prepa- 


* ratives and allurements to luxury, whenever 


any is diſpos'd to make a ſumptuous banquer, 


or to give a genteel collation. You wou'd 
think yourſelf in ſome enchanted camp, to 


ſce the peaſants ride to every houſe with the 
choiceſt fruits, herbs, roots, and flowers, with 


nall forts of tame and wild fowl, with the 


rareſt fiſh and veniſon, and with every kind 
of butcher's' meat, among which Banſted- 


down mutton is the moſt reliſhing dainty. 


Thus to ſee the freſh and artleſs damſels of 


the plain, either accompany'd by their amo- 


rous ſwains or aged parents, ſtriking their 
bargains with the nice court and city Ladies, 


who, like Queens in a Tragedy, diſplay all 
their finery on benches before their doors 


(where they hourly cenſure, and arc cenſur'd) 
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and to obſerve, how the handſomeſt of each 


degree equally admire, envy, and cozen one 
another, is to me one of the chief amuſe- 
ments of the place. The Ladies who are 
too lazy or too ſtately, but eſpecially thoſe 
that ſit up late at play, have their proviſions 


brought to their bed-fide, where they con- 
clude the bargain ; and then (perhaps after a 
diſh of Chocolate) take t other —_ till 2 

they 
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they have thus bought is got ready for din. | 
ner. Yet theſe rounds of the Haglers (which 


I would have by no means aboliſh'd, and 


which may be call'd a travelling market) are | 


not incompatible with a daily fix d Market in 
the middle of the town, not only as a far. 
ther entertainment for the Ladies, who love 
occaſions of coming together, no leſs than 
the men, but likewiſe becauſe a greatcr 
choice of every thing may be had there, and 
at all hours, than poſſibly can be at their 


doors: nor would it be more advantageous to 
the meaner fort for cheapneſs, than convenient 


for the neighbouring Gentry on many accounts. 
The new fair during the Eaſter holy- days, 
7 and that on the twenty fourth of July, arc 
as yet of little moment, tho' capable in 
time to be highly improv'd. Even VEnvus 
had a mole; and goſlipping is the great 

eſt objection I have ever heard made to EP. 


SOM. But beſides that this is common to it, 


with all places of narrow compals, eſpecially 
places of public reſort: ſo, next to not de- 
ſerving any cenſure at all, the beſt remedy 
is, not to mind the unavoidable chat of idle 
people, who are generally ſufferers in the 
end. But what fence is there any where 
/ againſt ignorance and prejudice? When I have 
known at Hampſtead: ſome houſe-keepers ſo 
filly, as to let their rooms ſtand empty, ra- 
ther than to fill them with Jews : tho theſe 
people are known to give as good rates as 


any other whatſocyer, and that they are as 
| 2 ready 
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ready to promote all the diverſions of the place 
vet, tho ignorance and prejudice, as J ſaid' 
do thrive amain every where in the world? 
ſo wiſe men will ever be eaſy in ſpite of both- 
So much for the Town. Nor is my pleaſure 
diminiſh'd by excurſions out of it: for no where 
has nature indulg'd her ſelf in grateful varie- 
ty, more than in this canton. The old Wells 
at half a mile's diſtance, which formerly us'd 
to be the meeting place in the forenoon, ate 
not at preſent ſo much 1n vogue ; the waters, 
they ſay, being found as good within the vil- 
lage, and all diverſions in greater perfection. 
The view from the fertile Common in which 
they lye, is, as from every elevation here- 
Zabouts, wonderfully delightful; eſpecially ſo 
{diſtin a proſpet of London at ſo great a 
diſtance. But the fortuitous cure of a leprous 
t ſhepherd (an origin attributed to theſe in | 
common with other ſuch Wells) appears even 
hence to be fabulous, that they have never 
ſince had the like effect: tho otherwiſe theſe 
Zaluminous waters are cxpericnc'd to be very 
E beneficial in gently cleanſing the (4) body, in 
cooling the head, and purifying the blood ; 
the fale, that is chymically made of 'em, be- 
Ying famous over all Europe. Yet the cold 
Bath, lately erected on the bottom of this 
; Epretended miracle, meets with as little en- 
couragement, as the old ſtory it ſelf does with 
belief; it not being the faſhion in this, as in 
ſome other countries, to have all ſalutiferous 
waters 
(4) Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alro. Her. Epift. 16, lib. 1. 
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ö a Pig there every monday morning, when 


ſubject of reflection for thoſe, who are inclined 
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waters under the inſpection of the parſon, g 
the protection of a ſaint. The hunting of 


* 


the only knack conſiſts in catching and hold 
ing him up by the tail, is infinitely more be.] 
comeing the boys that perform it, than the 
ſpectators that employ em. As for a cold 
Bath, Ewell would by much be the properci 
place; ſince, by reaſon of the ſpring, the 
water may not only be chang'd for every ney 
comer, but a baſin be likewiſe made adapted 
for ſwimming, which on ſuch occafions wa 
the practice of the antients. 
But to ſhift our ſcenes: from the Ring on 
the moſt eminent part of the Downs, where 
J have often counted above ſixty coaches on 
' Sunday evening, and whence the painter 
muſt take his view when he repreſents Er. 
som, you may diſtinctly ſec nine or ten 7 
counties in whole or in part. Beſides thei 
imperial city of London, very many conſi-| 
derable towns, and an infinite number of 
| country - ſeats, you allo ſce the two Roya 
| Palaces of Windſor and Hampton - Court We 
Within a mile and a half is the place, and 
only the place, where that other ſplendid 
| Palace of Nonſuch (5) lately ſtood : a ft 


to moralize on the frailty, uncertainty, and 
viciſſitude of all things. You may from thence, 


further perceive with your glaſs, the 4 
0 


(5) A great part of it ſtood in my own time, and I have ſpoke 
with thoſe that ſaw it entire. 
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of the moſt antient Palace of Eltham in Kent, 

and that of Oatlands in this ſame county of 
# Surry ; where was likewife the Saxon Royal 
© ſcat of Croydon, the modern one of Rich- 

mond, the royal manor of Wokeing, with 
ſeveral more of this rank, which ſhews the 
good taſte of our former Kings. But not to 
quit our Downs for any court, the great num- 
ber of Gentlemen and Ladies, that take the 
air every evening and morning on horſeback, 
and that range either ſingly or in ſeparate com- 
ðpanies over every hill and dale, is a moſt en- 

tertaining object. You can never miſs of it 
on the fine grounds of the new orbicular 
Race, which may well be term'd a rural 
n 
[ 


Cirque; The four-mile courſe over theWarren- 
houſe to Carſalton, a village abounding in 
delicious ſprings as much as we want em, ſel- 
dom likewiſe fails to afford me this pleaſure : 
having all the way in my eye (like ſome 'cy- 
noſure) the tufted trees of the old Roman for- 

incation (6) Burrough, properly ſituated to 
crown the downs, and once in my opinion 
reigning over all the groves. I except not 
na that of Durdans famous for love, nor even 
id | \ſhted-mount the manſion of the graces. Sut- 
fir ton and Cheam, tho! not too low, are yet in 
ed Vor. IL : 'H Winter 


ce 0 Iam north Gr that made Bono a Roman fortreſs for, 
1 s edition of Dr. GALz's Aunotations n ANTONINE'S 
my Paal. it will be found there were Roman Garriſons, not on- 
of at Burrough (call'd by the Saxons Burgh from the old fort) 
put likewiſe at Ben'sbury by Wimbledon, at Gatton, and ſuch 

ken 


a advantageous poſts neut the city Noviouaouu on Wood: 
ote-warren. | 


are both too windy, too (8) woody, and 


ſurprizing and magnificent an idea both d 
heaven and earth: whether you loſe yourſel 
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winter too (7) dirty; as Walton and Hedley 


therefore in ſummer too cloſe. 

This J inſert for your information, nobleſt 
CHERUSCUs, to whom I'm confident EuDpoxx ! 
will communicate this Letter; ſince you have 
wiſely reſolv'd (as you do every thing) to pur: 
chaſe a ſummer retreat, coſt what it will, 
{ſomewhere in this neighbourhood. But whe 
ther you gently ſtep over my favorite Mes. 
dows, planted on all ſides quite to (o) WOOd. 
cot- ſeat, in whoſe long grove 1 oftenct #* 
converſe with my ſelf: or that you walk! 
further on to Aſhted - houſe and Park, the 
ſweeteſt ſpot of ground in our Britiſh world: 
or ride ſtill further to the enchanting proſped 
of Box- hill, that temple of nature, noi 
where elſe to be equall'd for affording { 


mou aged yew-groves of Mickle-ham, as the 

river Mole does hide itſelf in the (10) Swal- 

lows beneath, or that you had rather try your 
| patience 
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(7) Thedirtineſs of Cheam is not the fault of the place, which 
is e but proceeds from the negligence of the inh-W 
bitants; from which imputation, I wiſh Epſom it ſelf wa 
wholly free. z 

(8) This objection is not like to continue long, fince ſo mu 
woods have been fell'd and d up of late, that the countij 
is rather in danger of being left too bare: tho the raiſing of woc 
for timber, or fuel, or ſhelter, or ornament, be the eaſieſt thigh 
in the world; and that we are no leſs bound to make this pron 
fion for poſterity, than our Anceſtors have done it for us. 

(9) It belongs to the right bonourable the Lord BaLT1MOB! 

(10) See the deſcription of Box-hill, | 
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patience in angling for trouts about Leather- 
head: whether you go to ſome cricket- match 
and other prizes of contending villagers, or 
chuſe to breath your horſe at a (11) Race, 
and to follow a pack of hounds in the proper 
ſeaſon: whether, I ſay, you delight in any 
or every one of theſe, EPSOM is the place 
vyou muſt like before all (12) others. 
ili that love the country entirely, and to partake 
in ſome meaſure of moſt diverſions (except gam 
ing) have fixt my reſidence here; where I con- 
tinue the whole ſummer, and whither I with- 
draw frequently in winter. Nor are theſe 
I now nam'd my only inducements : for as 
I prefer Retirement to Solitude, and fo 
a wou'd have it in my power to be alone or in 
company at pleaſure, I cou'd be no where 
better fitted beſides ; every body meeting his 
ei acquaintance on the Bowling - greens, in the 
187 Coffce-houſes, in the Long-rooms, or on 
the Downs; and few viſiting others at their 
houſes unleſs particularly invited, or where 
friendſhip has made all things common. Tis 
other wiſe among themſelves with chance-lod- 
gers, who come purely for diverſion. In two 
or three hours time I can be at London, when- 
ever I will, at my caſe ; and, if I have no buſi- 
Wneſs in town, I can receive all the public news 
N as well, and almoſt as ſoon, at EPSOM : ſe- 


H 2 veral 


(rr) Banſtead-downs are very famous for horſe-matches, as 
here is not a properer place in the world for this ſport, 


(12) Ie terrarum mihi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet. Her. Od. 6.6. 2, 
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veral ſtage-coaches going and returning every 
day, with town and country waggons more 


than once a week; not to mention the or-! 


dinary poſt, that arrives every morning, Sun- 
days excepted. Thus I remove at pleaſure, as 
I grow weary of the country or the town, as 
I avoid a crowd, or ſeek (13) company. 
Here then, EupoxA, let me have Books 


and Bread enough without dependance, 23 


bottle of Hermirage and a plate of Olives 
for a ſelect friend; with an early roſe to pre- 
ſent a young Lady, as an emblem of diſcre- 
tion no leis than of beauty: and LI inglori. 


ouſly reſign (from that minute) my ſhare of all 


titles and preferments to ſuch as are in love 
with hurry, pay court to envy, or divert 


themſelves with care; to ſuch as are con- 
tent to ſquare their lives by the ſmiles or 


frowns of others, and who are reſoly'd to 
live poor that they may die rich. Let ſome 


therefore hide their aking ſcars under lau- 


rels, or raiſe eſtates to their children by-ruin- 


ing their clients, or ſquander the gettings oi 
' their fathers in corrupting elections again 
their country; while others kill whom they 
cant cure, or preach what they don't believe: 
but grant me, ye powers, luxurious tram 
quillity! | ; 


{{(i3) Hzc mihi non procul urbe ſita eſt, nec prorſus ad urbem; b 


Ne patiar turbas, utque bonis potiar: 
t quoties mutare locum faſtidia cogunt, 
Tranſeo; & alternis ruce vel urbe fruor. 


Auſen. Eayl. 3. 
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* You have here, Mapam, the deſcription 
that you demanded of EPSOM, and my 
reaſons for liking the place. But the main 


ſes that charm me in the neighbourhood , 
# beſide thoſe which may be gain'd with ſome 

| addreſs and pains in a town ſo well ſtock d 
with beauties. I make no queſtion, but you'll 
preſently think, I mean the lonely Shepherd- 
eſſes on the wide downs, or the plain farmers 
daughters as they go to hay-making, to har- 
veſt, a nutting, a milking, or perhaps to turn 
in or out their harmleſs cattle: amours that 
Gods and Heroes have not diſdain'd. This, I 
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wou'd be uncivil in me to contradict. But J 
now your next reflection will be, that I 
Auude to the nine Muſes, which meet me in 
every lawn and every grove, in every ſhady 
power and ſolitary glade, MINERVA is to be 
met on our downs as well as (14) DANA: 
nd if cver I go a hunting, tis always (as a 
earned Roman has recorded of himſelf) with 
z pocket-book and a pencil, that if I hap- 
pen to take nothing, I may yet bring ſome- 

'E ing (15) home, Nor is this all. To us 
i BJovers of the country, the lowing of oxen, 


ou 5 H 3 2 herds 


10% Experieris non Dianam magis montibus quam Minervam 
Perrare. Plin, lib, 1. epi. 6. 

(15) Venor aliquando: ſed non fine gillribus, ut quamvis 
Vid ceperim, —— Idem le. 9. Epiſt. 3 6. 


attractive is ſtill unſaid. I have other Miſtreſ- 


Fc bleating of ſheep, the piping of ſhep- 


repeat it, will be your firſt thought, which 
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herds, and the whiſtling of hinds, ate charms 


for which the men of noiſe and buſineſs, with | | 


the men of pleaſure falfly ſo call'd, have nei- 
ther taſte nor car. O refreſhing Zephirs, bear. 
ing odors and ſpices on your wings, {ſweeter 


than all artificial perfumes! O ye wild fruits Þ | 


and berries, ye tender buds and fragrant flow. 


ers, cropt with my own hands, preferable to Þ 


the repaſts of Biſhops! O cooling ſhades and 
grots, ye retir'd caves, moſly ſprings, and aw- 
ful woods! ye ſpacious plains, ecchoing val- 
- leys, and majeſtick hills, far more pleaſant 
than the well-known Courts of Princes! I call 
you all to witneſs, that, tir'd with ſport or 
ſtudy, and ſleeping on the graſs under a ſpread- 
ing beech, I enjoy not a more ſolid and ſe- 
cure repoſe, than the proudeſt monarch in 


his gilded Palace? In ſuch places, Mapan fi 


(if J dare flatter myſelf that I am ſometimes 
happy in your remembrance) you'll ima 
gine to ſee me wandring as void of care 


as of ambition, and always a book in m] 
hand or in my (16) head: yet ſtill with 


a deſign of returning more entertaining to 


private converſation, or more ſerviceable 
to publick ſociety. But wherever 1 am, 
or however employ'd, you may depend up- 
on it (and I know you'll generouſly do 10) 
that as none is higher in my eſteem, ſo 
none 


0 600 Tacitum ſilvas inter reptare ſalubres, 
atem * diguum ſapiente bonoque eſt. 
Hor, Epift. 4. Ib. 1, 
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none is oftener in my thoughts, than the 
every way incomparable E U DOxX A. Of 
this the conſciouſneſs of her own worth 
aſſures her: and therefore tis purely form 
obliges me to add, that with a zeal and 
2 ſincerity not poſſible to be expreſt, I am, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF IHE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Il ith an Account of the principal Con- 
zroverſies about Church - Govern- 
ment, which at preſent di- 
vide the Chriſtian World. 
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CHAT I. 
The Occaſion and Argument of the Work. 


— IN CE Religion, Six, no lon- 
PF 1 gcr ſignifies an inſtitution that 
—intorms the mind, and rcCtifies 
the manners, but is become the 
diſtinguiſhing name of Se& and 

Party; happy is that man who is not ſo rigid- 
Iy narrow, ſour, uncaly, and cenſorious, as 
his Religion wou'd make him, if it be in 2 
ſuffering 


— — — — — —— — 
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ſuffering condition; nor ſo intolerably inſo- 
lent, vexatious, oppreſſing, and deſtructive, as 
if it has the countenance of authority. The 
one of theſe hates the man who excludes him 
from publick truſt, he ſeverely obſerves his 
failings, and watches an opportunity to ſhake 
off his yoke : the other will engroſs to himſelf 
all preferments, he unmercifully puniſhes the 
expoſer of his actions, and keeps him down 
* the more to prevent his revenge. Mutual ex- 
2 a(pcrations muſt neceſſarily follow; then Per- 
ſecutions, Depopulations, Tumults, and Wars. 
* This makes it of the greateſt conſequence there- 
fore to any good Government, that the prin- 
cipal members of it be rightly inform'd, and 
have due notions, not only of what's true in 
# ſpeculation, but likewiſe of what's uſeful in 
practice, or beneficial to the ſociety. And if 
they begin with the laſt, they may be ſure to 
diſcover the firſt : for nothing that ſerves to 
& leſſen the quiet, peace, union, and happineſs 
of men, can be true Religion; ſince one of 
its main ends (and perhaps the chiefeſt in this 
world) is to retain em the more effectually 
in their ſeveral duties. 


Il. BUT what diſpoſes me more readily 
than my duty it ſelf, Six, to write on this 
ſubject for your ſatisfaction, is, that I cannot 
# remember to have ever met with @ certain 
Gentleman (whom I need not name or de- 
ſeribe to you, and who has more opportuni- 
tics than I to be about your perſon) but he ' 

a | preſently 9 
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preſently magnify'd the Church, rail'd againk FR 
Schiſmaticks, or expreſt his abhotrence of He. | 
reticks. Nor, to do him juſtice, is he ſingu· 
lar in this; for moſt other men talk with ad. 
miration of Eccleſtaſtical Diſcipline, and the 
Order of Prieſthood, without which they be- 
lieve that no Religion or community can ſub. 

fiſt. That this opinion has long and largely 
reign'd, I acknowledge; tho, to ſpeak freely, 

I do not for all that think the Clergy to be 
the Church, nor, where they differ from other 
men, to be any part of the Chriſtian Religi- Þ 
on. I do not admit the Church it ſelf to be 

a Society under a certain form of Govern- 
ment and Officers; or that there is in the 
world at preſent, and that there has continu'd Þ* 
for 1704 years paſt, any conſtant Syſtem of 
Doctrine and Diſcipline maintain d by ſuch a 
Society, deſerving the title of the Catholick Þ7 
Church, to which all particular Churches 
ought to conform or ſubmit, and with which 
all private perſons are oblig'd to hold com- 
munion. Much leſs do I believe that there 
was inſtituted in the Church a peculiar Or- 
der of Prieſts (tho' Chriſtian Prieſts I do al- 
low) no Prieſts, I ſay, whoſe office it is to 
inſtru& the People alone, and ſucceſſively to 
appoint thoſe of their own function, whether 
by the hands of one preſiding Biſhop, or of 
ſeveral equal Presbyters, Paſtors, Miniſters, ot 
Prieſts of any degree or denomination. And 
leaſt of all will I grant, that either Princes or 


Pricits may juſtly damnify any perſon in his 
reputation, 


: 
1 * 
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reputation, property, liberty, or life, on the ac- 


| count of his religious Profeſſion ; nor lay him 


under any incapacities for not conforming to 


the national manner of Worſhip, provided he 


neither profeſſes nor practiſes any thing re- 
pugnant to human Society, or the civil Go- 
vernment where he lives. 


III. THESE are not the means inſtituted 


by CHRIST and his Apoſtles, nor directed by 
true prudence to ſupport the dignity and pow- 
er of Religion: neither is it difficult for any 
man, not partial or negligent, to find out thoſe 
means; nor impoſlible to put them in execu- 
tion, when diſcover'd. There is a vaſt diffe- 
rence between the Doctrine of CHRIS r, and 
the methods appointed to propagate or to pre- 
ſerve it. Now this is the very caſe: for it 
is not out of a regard to his ordination, de- 
gree or function (of all which in their places) 


that a Prieſt is reckon'd a Chriſtian ; but only 


as he believes the Doctrines, and practiſes the 
Duties taught by JESUs CHRIST; which is 
common to him with all other perſons; or 
: otherwiſe none but a Prieſt cou'd be properly 
ſaid to be of any Religion. Yet ſince it be- 


came more advantageous to be a ſervant to 


the Church than one of its members, and 
more honourable to be a Prieſt than a mere 
# Chriftian ; Religion, by which they get no 
more than others, has been generally neglect- 
ed by the Clergy ; and Diſcipline, wherein 
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moſt the ſole argument of their preaching and | 
diſputes. Diſcipline, and not Religion, oc. 
calion'd the Schiſm of the Eaſt and Wer, . 
Hence aroſe the firſt and principal conteſts be. 
twixt the Papiſt and the Proteſtants: from | 
the ſame cauſe proceeded the impoſitions of 
the Engliſh Hierarchy upon the Diflenter 
from it; nor arc the latter divided into Preſ- 
byterians and Independents on any other 
ſcore. In a word, much the greateſt part of 
the inhuman barbarities, controverſies, and 
diviſions of Chriſtians, with nine parts in ten 
of the religious volumes they have written, owe 
their being to the oppoſite factions of Prieſts, 
and to their various forms of Church-Govern- 
ment. 


0 S '.a "xa —_— - =. 


IV. THUS while the Clergy are contending 
for their own ſuperiority and advantage, the 
Laity (as if they were afraid to ſuffer for their 
neutrality) warmlytake ſides in a quarrel wherc- 
in they are not in the leaſt concern d: only that 
the great point in debate is commonly about 
the likelieſt means of making themſelves ſlaves, 
without their perceiving it; or how to keep 
em in ſubjection, ſhou'd they grow weary of 
their chains, This is ſelf. evident in the diſ- 
pute about Occaſional Conformity, which 
divides our Nation at preſent, and is like to 
give us more diſturbance in time to come, 
Vet tis Diſcipline and not Religion, not Chri- 
ſtianity but the Church, that is the occaſion 
of thoſe unnatural heats, ſcandalous libels, 

| bitter 
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bitter invectives, foul aſperſions, malicious 
reports, and irreconcilcable factions, which 
from thence have taken their riſe, or that 
make it a new pretence to cover antient ani- 
moſities. The worſt part of the Epiſcopal 
2 Clergy endcayour moſt ſtrenuouſly to bring 
all the griſt to their own mills ; and the moſt 
ignorant among the Diſſenting Miniſters ſtrug- 
gle as ſtoutly to keep back thoſe by whoſe 
cuſtom they get their livelihood : while the 
honeſt men on all ſides make large allowances 
and conceſſions, without being violent or 
ꝛnüuncharitable in any thing The honour and 
authority of both is nearly concern'd in the 
number of their adherents. Ambitious Stateſ- 
men ſtimulate and encourage the one, or pro- 
5 and uphold the other (how indifferent 


” 
3 2 r 


R 


ſocver they may be to the merits of the 
© cauſe) as it contributes to ſerve their own pri- 
; 5; vate purpoſes, or to gratify the aims of the 
Prince. And all this while the People, who 
are the very play-thing and foot-ball of theſe 
= cunning gameſters, are with much addreſs 
made to believe, that 'their good and happi- 
neſs is the grand matter in queſtion ; each 
party pretending to be zcalouſly eſpouſing 
© their intereſts, or, to be ſure, the People 
wou'd not be ſuch fools as to eſpouſe theirs. 
7 Nevertheleſs, which ever ſide they defend or 
# oppoſe, which ever faction they deſert or 
embrace, they are neither more nor leſs Chri- 
a © fiians than they were before: they learn no 
„ new ſpiritual Doctrine, nor no new moral du- 
1 3 \ ty ; 
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ty; and conſequently they become ncither | 


wiſer nor better men. 


V. WITH all this, SIR, be pleas'd to do Þ | 


juſtice to thoſe that deſerve it, when you are 


ſo prone to be merciful to offenders: for you 
are not to imagine that every man goes upon 


onc or other of theſe falſe bottoms ; and that 
thoſe very perſons who defend the truth 4 


mong us, are only in the right by accident, 


There are thoſe in the Court, in the Senate, 
of the Church, of the Law, and in the Camp, 
in the capital City, and in all parts of the 
country, who are not the ſervile flatterers, 
nor implicit followers of other mens Opini- 


ons; who ſeek neither profit nor applauſe, Þ 
nor authority nor revenge: but who oppoſe 
all arbitrary impoſitions on the Underſtand. Þ 


ing or Conſciences of men, from a generous 
affection to their own-ſpecics, out of a right 


knowledge of human nature, and for advanc. 


ing the flouriſhing ſtate of the commonwealth, 
Not (as many do, who yet are not the wort 
rank of men) for temporary ends and poli- 
ticx accommodations, but from a deep and 
juſt ſenſe of impartial, full, divine, and eter- 
nal liberty. Theſe are the perſons to whom 
the nation is indebted for wealth and tran- 
quillity at home, for power and reputation 
abroad: whereas the firſt would ſoon be ru- 
in'd, and the ſecond be ſooner loſt, might 
thoſe of narrow affections, bigotted notions, 
of ſordid or ambitious inclinations, manage 
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affairs, and overbear the reſt. Theſe are the 
men, who having receiv'd their light and 
knowledg from reaſonable arguments, are not 
for converting others by dint of blows; who 
leave all parties their free choice, without 
being unſettled or indifferent in their own 
Faith; and who, tho' they act themſelves on 
true Principles, are often oblig d to work on 
the prepoſſeſſions of their neighbours, to pro- 
cure a majority in favour of truth. May they 
receive the excellent and unſpeakable rewards 
of Virtue ! may their names and actions be 
faithfully tranſmitted to poſterity ! and may 
their worthy examples be emulouſiy follow'd 
by thoſe of the preſent and the future time, 
by this nation, and by all the regions of the 
catth ! ; 


VI. BUT all other forts of men are fo 
tranſported by their paſſions, or ſo intent on 
their particular views and deſigns, that they are 
deaf to whatever can be ſaid to em on this 
ſubject. Intereſt never conſiders right or 
wrong, but power and advantage. And let a 
man offer the cleareſt demonſtrations, his 
Pains will be thrown away on ſuch as are guid- 
ed more by prejudice or cuſtom, than by rea- 
ſon and convenience. But ſince I write to one 
who profeſſes a greater love for truth, than 
fondneſs for any Church or form in the world ; 
ho declares he'll never think himſelf too old 
nor too great to learn; and that hell neither 
« be aſham d nor afraid to change, whenever he 
5, * meets 
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meets with ſufficient motives : I ſhall there: 


fore with all imaginable plainneſs deliver my 
own ſentiments, which I have not adopteq 
out of ſingularity, ſince I have not ſought re 
nown by. publiſhing them under my name, 
nor yet out of intereſt, ſince they are not the 
opinions to which rewards or preferments an 
annext; and leaſt of all from education, ſinc: 
there's no place nor ſociety wherein they ar 
| publickly taught. But I have, by a free en. 
quiry and diligent application, learnt then 
from the dictates of right reaſon, from my 
own obſctyations on the beſt governments in 
the world, and from the original Confticutia 
of Chriſtianity. | | 


VII. ASI call all things * hate prope | 


names, ſo I endeavour to reſtore Words to 


their genuine ſignifications, and to reſcue then 
from ſophiſtry, ambiguity, and obſcurity. Mag 


ny, without deſigning any fraud, impoſe on 
others by the expreſſions they uſe in an ut 


detcrmin'd ſenſe, and are by the ſame. conf 


ſion alike deceiv'd in their turn. To employ 
terms ſometimes one way, and ſometimes at 


other, pretending all the while to mean buy 
one thing, is a diſhoneſt -attifice, a ſophiln if 
in logick, and whereof the author muſt pro 
bably be ever conſcious to himſelf. Bur to 
define your words, and to aſſign the idea yo 
defend or oppoſe, is not only — faireſt deal 
ing, but alſo: the ſafeſt; and, between ung 


feign'd enquirers after truth, tis the mol 
certain 
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certain way to ſhorten controverſies, as 
well as for men to differ without breach of 
charity, without indecent language, or mutu- 
al diſeſteem. Where Lagree with others, I 
think not my ſelf the leſs in the wrong mere- 
ly for that, nor the more in the right where 
1 Gs with them; neither theirs nor my 
bare opinion being of any weight againſt 
truth. And as no party wou'd be thought to 
maintain all my notions, becauſe they may 
like ſome of em; ſo I wou'd not be deno- 

minated from any party for approving them 

in certain things, whereas I may diſapprove 
them in more. It is no ſmall artifice to 
give nicknames in Religion, and to beſtow an 
odious or a creditable title, according to the 
„words in preſent faſhion: for what's the bug- 
bear of one age is the honour of another; 
Inay, What was twenty years ago the blackeſt 
crime, is now in many caſes the brigheſt merit: 
Wand the only thing to which moſt arc conſtant, 
Wis, that if a man's not found within the pale 
of {ome certain Scct, he's look d upon by all 
ss an outlying deer, which it's lawtul for eve- 
y one to kill. But notwithſtanding my fore- 


bu Knowledge of this matter, yet, as I ſhall not 
ioſÞmbitioully aſſume the name of any party, 
neither ſhall I be concern'd what name they'll 


Pleaſe to impoſe upon me, ſo long as I know 


(08 
fa uy ſelf to be a hearty well-wiſher to man- 
al ind, a ſincere lover of my country, and 


Four no. leſs faithful than dutiful Servant. Do 


me this juſtice, SIR, and proceed. 
Vol. II. I CHA P, 
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CHAN L 
Of the Chriſtian Religion. 


I. HEN JEsuUs CHR1ST, the mol fi 


reſplendent ſun of ſanQity, juſtice 


and knowledge, begun to diſperſe thoſe thick 


clouds of ignorance which from ny ews and 
Gentiles had much obſcur'd the perfect truth, 


he engag d his principal followers in the no 


ble task of reſcuing men from the tyranny 
of cuſtom, fraud, and force: and (inſtead o 


ſuperſtitious practices, introduc'd by the fool 


iſh, and improv'd by the crafty ; inſtead 
unintelligible theories, calculated as much fo 


the authority of ſome, as for the ſubjectiaſ 


of others) he fixt the true notion of one God 


and declar'd how he becomes propitious ſh 


rebellious man; he taught repentance and i 


miſſion of ſins; he injoin'd faith in himid 


as the MESSIAS and deliverer; he brougit 


life and immortality to light, and ſett'd mon 


rality upon its juſt and natural foundation. 


II. HIS Diſciples, with a zeal becomin| 


+I Zoe S4 Se «+ 


the laſt commands of their divine mae 
(who ſufferd an ignominious death for tif” 


glorious cauſe of truth, and for the ſalvation 


of mankind) perform'd their part with 


moſt equal danger and ſucceſs. Theſe exti | 


ordinary perſons were from their ſeveral pt 
vinces call'd ſome Apoſtles, ſome Prophct 
ſome Evangcliſts, ſome Paſtors and Teaches 
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and ſome by more of theſe names, as they 
$ were at certain times differently imploy'd, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral dialects of the places 
2 where they preach'd, or as ſynonymous terms 
in the ſame language and country. They 
were ty'd to no certain place nor conſtant 
7 reſidence, having generouſly undertaken, to 
the utmoſt of their power, to diffuſe the 
Chriſtian Doctrine among all nations of the 
earth, and to provide effectual means for the 
preſervation of it whereſoever they planted 
it; tho' to the hazard of their own lives, and 
ready to ſeal. the truth of it with their blood. 
When it came immediately out of their hands 
it was no leſs plain and pure than uſeful an 
neceſſary; and, as being the concern of every 
man, it was equally underſtood by every bo- 
dy, as it was in reality promiſcuouſly offer d 
to all ſorts and degrees of men. CHRIST 
did not inſtitute one Religion for the learned, 
Wand another for the vulgar. It is recorded on 
the contrary, that (1) he common People heard 
him gladly, that (2) he preach'd the Goſpel to 
the Poor; and he was not only follow'd by 
divers of the female ſex, but alſo among the 
converts of PAUL are reckon'd (3) of the 
honourable Women not 4 few. This ſuppoſes 
that having a good diſpoſition, they caſily 
comprehended the evidence of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, which therefore they imbrac'd and 
12 % n .. 8 

(1) Mat: Xii. 37. | * 


(2) Mat. Xi. 5. 
(3) Ad, $yil. 12} IM 
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prefer d to their own native but leſs edifying | 3 
Religions. | | 


III. AND certainly one of the moſt di. 
ſtinguiſhing advantages of true Chriſtianity ß, 
this, that neither poverty, nor want of let. 
ters, nor the hurry of particular callings, can 
hinder any perſon from acquiring it, without 
which it cou'd not be properly a perfect Re. 
ligion : but rather on the ſame foot with the! 
ceremonial worſhip of the Jews, with the ſe. 
cret myſteries of the Heathens, and with the! 
abſtruſe doctrines of the Philoſophers ; where.Þ ? 
as it ſupplics the imperfections of the fir, 
prevents the impoſture of the ſecond, and eu 
cludes the difficulties of the third. Not the 
borrow'd terms or poſitions of antient per 
plexing ſophiſters, not the barbarous j argon 
and idle diſtinctions of later ſcholaſtick wrang. 
lers, neither the precarious hypotheſes and 
nice ſubtilties of conceited doctors, nor the 
pretended inſpirations and ridiculous viſion 
of extravagant enthuſiaſts, were then erected 
into Articles of Faith. Truth was not then 
made the ſport of chance, and tumultuouſy 
decided by the votes of factions; nor any 
thing deliver'd for truth, but what viſibly 
tended to make men either the wiſer or the 
better. Curious queſtions about the Perſon 
of CHR1sT were not ſubſtituted by his A. 
poſtles to his Doctrines; the circumſtantials 
were not made the fundamentals, nor the 


hiſtory of Chriſtianity transform d into the cl: 
| ſence 


* 
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ſence of the ſame. That idolatry, thoſe fa- 

bles, this pomp and pageantry, were not ſo 
carly father'd upon himſelf, which then he 
was known actually to aboliſh and deſtroy. 
Nor cdud he be then repreſented as the 
favourer of | tyranny, or the founder of a 
more formal, ſuperſtitious, and impoſing 
i Prieſthood than the Levitical, when he ex- 
ßpreſly declar'd all his true 1 (4) to 
be Kings and Prieſts, that is, the diſpoſers of 
their own liberty and the miniſters of their 
on ſacrifices, as being voluntary members of 
ſociety, and the worſhippers of God in ſpirit 
and truth. 


c IV. AND here, as a moſt tractable learn- 
er, I wou'd addreſs my ſelf to thoſe that are 
more knowing, deſiring information in this 
„point; namely, to what purpoſe any thing can 
a ſerve, which does not render us either wiſcr or 
better men than we were before? For what;pro- 
duces neither of theſe effects, cannot be com- 
u prehended, and therefore in that reſpectis whol- 
ly uſeleſs; ſince what we don't underſtand can- 
not make us the wiſer, and if we are not the 
& wiſer, how can we be the better? But if this 


be granted (as I can yet perceive no reaſon why 
ne it ſhou'd not) then I wou'd again be inform'd 
da why nations, provinces, families, friends, and 
A _ acquaintance, ſhou'd be diſturb'd, why. all 


( union ſhou'd be diſſolv'd, affections divided, 
laws ſubverted, or governments unhing d, 

| 1 about 
(4) Rev. i. 6. 
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about ſuch things as no mortal can either con. 
ccive to himſelf or explain to others? as the 
udgments and Decrees of God; the manner 
of his Subſiſtence, of his will, or underſtand. 
ing ; the immediate State of departed Souls; 
the Reſurrection of the ſame numerical body; Þ 
with other ſubjects which are thought more 
caſy, but which are not better known. Yet 
hence in great part proceed the inhuman divi. 
ſions of Chriſtians, tho' this be not the only 
nor the greateſt cauſe : whereas nothing can Þ 
be wiſer, plainer, trucr, and conſcquent]y 
more divine, than what CHRIST and his A. 
poſtles have propos'd about the means of re: 
conciling God to ſinners; of purifying the 
mind, and reQifying the manners; of illumi. Þ 
nating the underſtanding, guiding the conſci 
cence, and directing particular duties; of con. 
firming the hopes of recompence to the good, 
and denouncing the dread of puniſhment to the 
bad ; of propagating mutual love, forbearance, ? 
and peace among all mankind ; of cementing, 
maintaining, and ſupporting civil ſociety, 


wy 
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V. THE whole Chriſtian Religion was 
ſucceſſively and occaſionally committed to 
writing by certain of the Apoftles, Evangeliſts, 
and other Diſciples ; and it ſummarily conſiſts 
in the belief and obſervation of the truths that 
were taught by its founder JESUS CHRIST. 
This, and this only, entitles men to the name 
of Chriſtians ; not the preſcriptions of time 
or ſucceſſion, not the fancy'd prerogatives ol 

. any 
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any places or perſons, Whoever therefore 
receives the doctrines, and practiſes the com- 
* mands of the Goſpel, is a true Chriſtian, how- 
ever he came by his Religion; whether un- 
der the diſcipline of maſters, or by his own 
private induſtry and ſtudy. Nor can there 
be aſſign'd any good reaſon in the world, 


why a man may not learn his duty, ſettle his 
belief, and form the conduct of his life, by 
y reading the volume entitl'd the NEW TES. 
n  TAMENT, which contains the originals of the 
1% Chriſtian Religion; as another may regulate 


! his perſuaſion and manners, by reading the 
. © Dialogues of PLAro, which contain the ſpe- 
culations and morals of that Philoſopher. 
To ſay that to be a Platoniſt is an indifferent 
thing, but not ſo of a Chriſtian, is one of 
thoſe unwary expreſſions by which people 
know not what they mean themſelves. For 
if Platoniſm be truth, none ought to be indiffe- 
tent to it, unleſs where the matter of it is 
indifferent in itſelf z nor even in ſuch a 
= caſe can any body be indifferent to a truth 
that is made evident to him, unleſs we cou'd. 
believe or disbelicve as we pleaſe, which is 
a thing in no man's power to do, whatever 
he may think fit to ſay. And if Platoniſm 
be falſe (as certainly in many things it is) 
then no perſon ought to be indifferent about 
imbracing a ſyſtem which he ought moſt carc- 
fully to examin, leſt he be miſtaken in his 
rcaſons, and conſequently miſled in his actions. 
But if it be meant that none ſhou'd be com- 
; 5 14 pell'd 
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pell'd either to disbelieve or to profeſs Pla- 


toniſm, or any other Sect of Philoſophy, the 


ſame is as true of Chriſtianity; the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, and the conviction of con- 
ſcience, being the only juſt and ordinary 
means to propagatc it. The ſpeculative Doc. 
trines of it are offcr'd to the light of inter. 
nal perſuaſion, and the moral Precepts of it 
are left to the care of external laws. 


VI. I am not ignorant that, on the con- 
trary, Chriſtians are pretended to be mem- | 
bers of a form'd Society, into which they 
are admitted by peculiar Rires, which muſt 
be only perform'd by ſpecial Officers divine- 
ly commiſſion'd to that end, and to whole 
Government all the members are to be in 
conſtant ſubjection; as they are to be juſtly 
cenſur'd or expell'd, if they do not conform 
to the laws by which thoſe officers claim their 
authority. That this has been for more than 
a thouſand years paſt, as it is at preſent, the 
ſenſe of moſt (rho* not of all) Chriſtian So- 
cictics or Churches, however they may dit- 
fer among themſelves as to the nature or ex. 
rent of their Power, Ordination, or Func- 
tion, I do moſt freely confeſs; as, on the 
other hand, I think I have good grounds to 
affirm it not to have been ſo from the begin- 
ning, not to be the true intention of the 
writings of the New Teſtament, nor to be 
the moſt reaſonable ſenſe that can be put 
on them, and much leſs to follow from 

4 thence 
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# thence by any evidence or neceſſity. This 
is what 1 ſhall now endeavor to ſhew, and 

is the Argument of the following Chapters, 

wherein the proofs of it are to be ſought, 

and not here in the Introduction, as I my 
ſelf ſhall take no ſuch poſitive aſſertions for 
an anſwer from others. 


VII. BUT before I begin this task, I think 
it not wide from my purpoſe to ſhew, how 

much nobler and more generous ideas ſome 4 
of (thoſe they call) the antient Fathers had 
of Chriſtianity ; conceptions, I ſay, much 
more worthy and juſt than many of them, 
who, in our times, are not a little proud to 
© ſtile themſelves their ſons. But let it be al- 
Ways remember'd that I am none of thoſe 
2 froward and undutiful children, ſuch as they 
have all been without exception, that com- 
ply with the will of their fathers only when 
it ſuits with their own, but that roundly diſ- 
obey and reject it when it thwarts or con- 
8 tradits their favorite notions, which is the 
= conſtant practice of every party. And that 
this is no more than the naked truth, I deſire 
that Church, nay, or that one man in the 
world to be named, who agrees with every 
thing in all the Fathers, or in any one Fa- 
ther whatſoever. What I am therefore go- 
ing to alledge, is left to impartial conſide- 
ration, not from the authority of the perſons, 
but from the reaſon of the things themſelves, 
compar'd with the teſtimony of the Scrip- 
rures; 
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tures: for matters are come at preſent to that 
paſs in the world, that I expect no thanks, 
but rather ill-will for what I have faid in 
commendation of the Chriſtian Religion; 
eſpecially from thoſe (whoever they be) that 
have chang'd it into an art of gain, and: 
ſyſtem of contention. Thus in the firlt 
preaching of it, ſuch as glory'd in being the 
only true Church did moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſe Þ 
its progreſs, and the Prieſts were of all o- 
thers its fierceſt enemies. Nor ought this to 


be reputed a wonder, ſince there is no ſuch Þ* 


ſatyr in nature againſt Prieſt-craft as the Gol- 
pel of CHRIST; which ſo exaſperated the cot. 


rupt Prieſts of his time, that after growing 


weary of their captious diſputes, malicious 
calumnies, invidious inſinuations, opprobti 
ous language, ſcurrilous reflections, falſe re. 
preſentations, and cruel perſecutions, (the 
common and perpetual arts of the intereſted 
patrons of error) they never reſted till the) 
brought him at laſt to the ſcandalous death d 
the crols. 


VIII. BUT not to digreſs: Thoſe wha 
tive according to Reaſon (ſays (5) Jusrn 
MarTrR) are Chriſtians, tho they be reputei 
Atheiſts. Such among the Greeks were Socks 
TES, and HERACLITUS, and all like to then 
and ſuch among the Barbarians were ABR 
HAM, and ANANIas, and AZARIAS, ai 
MI1$AEL, and ELIAS, and many others, whoſt 


(5) 4pol. II. i. Par. 5. 83. 
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t names and actions, becauſe we think it tedious, 
ve ſhal! not at preſent rehearſe. How much 
more charitablc is this opinion, than that of 
; © C almoſt all Chriſtians at this time and for ſeve- 
ral ages paſt ! who condemn SOCRATES, with 
all the pious, virtuous, juſt, heroick, and ex- 
aceellent perſons among the antients, to eter- 
e nal torments, notwithſtanding their good 
e works (which are gravely term'd ſplendid ſins) 
* becauſe they did not believe what was ne- 
over reveal'd nor propos d to them, and there- 
fore never requir d nor made a part of their 
„duty. If we do not agree with our Author 
. that SocRATEs, and ſuch others, were pro- 
perly Chriſtians, yet if we believe (as we can- 
not but do) that JesVs CHRIST taught a rea- 
EF: ſonable Doctrine, it ſeems to be ſafer for us 
. to follow thoſe latitudinarian notions of ſus- 
e rt, than the more narrow, rigid, and dam- 
ei natory decrees of others; ſince they are things, 
and not names, that determine worth, and 
that truth is the ſame, whether it be partly or 
wholly diſcover'd : beſides that the obliga- 
tions under the Goſpel and the Law of Na- 


Ma r 296 B26. fn "#6. a> 


ture differing but as from leſs to more, there 
might in ſome ſenſe, according to the mea- 
ed | ſure of their knowledge; be found true Chri- 
ſtians in the world, (and the holy Patriarchs 
we take to be ſuch) before (6) the fulneſs of 


grace and truth was reveal'd by CHRIST, from 
whom all that now offer a reaſonable wor- 
＋ | Rip, bear the denomination of Chriſtians. 
1 IX. AFT E R 
| (o) Jab. i. 14, 


San 
— 
8 ©" EY IT; 
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IX. AFTER SockarTEs (ſays (7) the 
fame JusTIN) had diligently endeavour d by 
ſound Reaſon to make theſe things appear, ani 
to draw men away from the Demons, oi 
falſe Gods, thoſe very Demons by the mean; 
of men delighting in wickedueſs (the Sophilt 
concern'd for their glory, and the Prieſts for 
their offerings) ſo order d matters, that h 

was put to death for an Atheiſt and irrel- / 
gious perſon, giving out that he introduc d neu | 
Deities. And they ſerve us after the ſan 
manner; for theſe things were not only con 
futed from Reaſon among the Greeks by $0. 
CRATES, but alſo among the Barbarians 9 
Reaſon it ſelf transform d or become a MA, 
and call'd JEsUs CaRIsT 3 &y whom we bein 
perſuaded, maintain that the Demons u 
do theſe things, are not only not good, but a 
fo evil and impious; ſuch —— beſt actiuu 
do not _ thoſe of virtuous men: when 
fore we likewiſe are nicknam'd Atheiſts. Au 
we acknowledge, that in reſpect of thoſe pr. | 


\ 
£ 
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tended Divinities we are Atheiſts, but nl 
ſo of the meſt true God, the father of juſtict 
temperance, and all other virtues, with 

out any mixture of evil, "Tis obſeryable here 
how ſtrangely men are miſrepreſented. to tlic 
world by a prevailing faction, and made to 
hold thoſe very things which they labour'd u 
deſtroy. SOCRATES, who intended to ſub 
vert the Doctrine of Damons, muſt himſeli 
have 


(7) Ibid, p. 56. 
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Shave a familiar Dæmon; and while he eſta- 
. | Ebliſh'd the Dæmonium or true God, tis pre- 
ſently converted into a Dæmon or falſe God. 
nis was likewiſe in divers reſpects the very 
caſe of JESUS CHRIST, on whom thoſe 
things have been ſpuriouſly charg'd, that he 
© Frcally deſign'd to overthrow. We may fur- 
ther perceive how liberally the epithet of _ 
Atheiſt has been thrown in all ages on men 
void of Superſtition, by the ' Prieſts and by 
he rabble ; tho' the Chriſtians, who were ſo 
much and ſo unjuſtly charg'd with this crime at 
the beginning, ought even for that very reaſon 
to be more reicrv'd in imputing it to others, 
were they not likewiſe further reſtrain'd by the 
charity they are enjoin'd, and by which they 
arc cver to think the beſt of every thing. And 
indeed there appears to be as much cauſe in 

his age for ſome body to make an Apology for 
Jearned men from being Atheiſts, as Na up us 
id in the !aſt age from being Magicians ; for 
his was the blackning cry of that time. 


X. JUSTIN in other places ſpeaks to the 
ame purpoſe; and CLEMENS of Alexan- 

ria comes not behind him, when he ſays, as 
from the mouth of the Apoſtle P E , E R, that 
s) God gave us a New Teſtament, or man- 

ner of worſhipping him, 7hoſe of the Fews 
and the Greeks being antiquated. But we that 
g--or ſhip him of late, adds he, in a third way, 
ere Chriſtians : for PETER Clearly ſhews, 
in 
j (8) Stromat, lib, C. Edit. Par. p. 636. 
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in my opinion, that one and the ſame God wy 
known by the Greeks after the manner of ti; 
Heathens, by the Fews in their own Fewinh 
way, but of late by us in a ſpiritual manne.| 
A little after he affirms, that what the Pro. 
phets were to the Jews, the ſame were tag 
Philoſophers to the Hcathefsz God raiſing ul 
among the Greeks the moſt approv'd perſon; 
and diſtinguiſhing them from the vulgar, a. 
cording as they were capable to receive li 
favour, that they might ſerve for Prophet 
to their countrymen in their own languay 
And laſtly, he ſays, that as the Preaching i 
the Goſpel is now come in its due time; ſo u 
tbeir ſeaſon were the Law and the Prophei3 
22 the Jeus, and Philoſophy to u 
Greeks. 


XI. SOME other Fathers were of thel 
comprehenſive ſentiments, among whom | 
do reckon LAcTANTIUS. Tho the be, 
part of his Divine Inſtitutions (for ſo he cali 
his Books) be childiſh declamation againſt t- 
Philoſophers, and pitiful plagiariſm from Ci 
CERO; yet one thing he has advanc'd (9) , 
the ſixth Book, which creates me no ſmall 
wonder, conſidering the temper of the man: 
for he aſſerts that tho' no particular perſon d 
party has taught the whole truth, yet that i 
is caſy to ſhew that all the truth is divide 
among the feveral Seas of Philoſophers 
Now, adds he a little further, if there we! 


am 


(90 Edit, Oxon. P. 621, &c, 
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any perſon that wou'd collect together and 
Jaigeſt into one body the Truth which lies 
Scatter d among each of theſe, and diffusd 
Throughout their Sets , certainiy this man 
aon d not diſagree with us. Then he ſays, 
that none can perform this without the aid 
of Revelation; but that F any ſhoud happen 
y chance to do it, he wou'd diſcover a moſt 
aſſur i Philoſophy : and that tho he cou d not 
defend theſe things by divine teſtimonies, yet 
that truth wou'd recommend it ſelf by its proper 
luſtre. An admirable Apologiſt, ſhall I ra- 
ther ſay a betrayer of Chriſtianity? In the 
firſt place, by all Truth he muſt only mean all 
ptactical and moral virtues ; ſince the Philo- 
ſophers knew nothing of the revelations or 
E miracles either of wot ms or of the Chri- 
ſtians. Secondly, I deny to LacTanTIvus, 
el that, unleſs aſſiſted by Revelation, none can 
collect all thoſe truths which are ſcatter d 
ei among the Philoſophers. Is this a proper 
argument from a Father for the neceſſity of 
tie Revelation? Or has he not forgot and con- 
tradicted himſelf in other places? For there's 
u no reaſon why the perſon who diſcover'd two 
nal truths, might not add a third to em, to that 
na fourth, to this a fifth, and ſo on. Now if 
| OF any one of the Philoſophers had written or 
invented ten or twenty of theſe truths (as ſe- 
del veral have done more) it is much eaſier for 
er another to digeſt into one volume what they 
e have all prepar'd to his hand, and left him on- 
l the labour of collecting: nor is this a 
1 £ A matter 
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matter that ſeems to require any other hel 3 
beſides books, judgment, application, an; 
time. If it ſhou'd be objected that it wy 
never yet done, this is more than can h 
warrantably affirm'd, without knowing u 
that ever has been done: tho, were it { 
it follows by no means from thence, thy 
it ſhall never be perform d, ſince every thing 
has its time of beginning; and it were «| 
tream folly to argue that nothing ſhall be 
hereafter, which has no exiſtence at preſent: 
which reaſoning, had it been true yelterdy, 
this Diſcourſe had not been written to da, 


XII. BUT leaving LacTanTI1vs to the cot 
rection of thoſe, who can be angry with th: 
Fathers when they advance what does not u 
liſh their own palats; I ſhall conclude with 
the idea which MinuTIUs FELIX has givaf 
of Chriſtianity, in his better Defence of it 
againſt the Heathen CaciLivs. Do you think 
ſays he, (10) that we conceal what we adorn 
becauſe we have no Temples or Altars? n 
what image can I frame of God, when i 
you rightly conſider, man himſelf is his image! 
What Temple ſhall I build for. him, when tht 
whole Univerſe, which he has made, is nl 
able to cuntain him? And when I, that an 
but a man, can command a larger habitat ion 
ſhall I confine the Power of the divine Ms 
jeſty within one ſmall Shrine? Shou'd we 1 
rather dedicate a Temple to him in our * 


c 9 — C—ç7ꝙ—— IE OE 7˙˙L 


(10) In Octavio. Edit, Lug. Bat. p. 313; 
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and conſecrate an Altar for him in our hearts? 
8 Shall 1 offer thoſe things in Victims and Sacri- 
fes to the Lord, which he has created for 
bv BT my uſe, ſcornfully throwing back his gifts to 
| 8 himſelf again? This were Ingratitude, when 
ge moſt pleaſing Sacrifices to him are a good 
if poſition, a pure mind, and a ſmcere conſcience. 
hoe ver therefore keeps himſelf innocent, he 
prays to the Lord; he that loves juſtice, does 
be offer him Sacrifice : whoever abſtains from 
Vaud, procures the favour of Cod; and he that 
„„ delivers any out of diſtreſs, makes him an a- 
n.erecable offering. Theſe are our Sacrifices, this 


s our divine Service : ſo that whoever is the 


or Yb one/teſt man among us, him we alſo count the 
he nt religious. According to this model, the 
Chriſtian Worſhip does not conſiſt (it ſeems) 
m in ſtately Edifices, ſumptuous Altars, nu- 
Wncrous Attendants, gorgeous Habits, exqui- 
ite Muſick, or a curiouſly contriv'd, expen- 
ye, and ceremonious ſervice, ſupported by 
ample revenues and poſſeſſions. Were the 
Religion of MINUTIUs believ'd or obſcrv'd, 
here had been no Diſputes about theſe or the 
Wke temporal matters; no charge of impi- 
us ſacrilege on the one hand, nor profane 
Nolatry on the other; no reviling accuſations 
f ſuperſtition. or fanaticiſm, of pageantry 
r clowniſhneſs: neither wou'd any room be 
feft for the boaſted and affected mediums of 
ider, decency, and reverence, between theſe 
No extremes. A man's behaviour, and not 
Ne cant of a party, not the particular garbs 
Yau II. K or 
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a publick cryer, to hear an oration; anſw 
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or cuſtoms of any place, but, the goodneſ 
and ſincerity of his actions, wou'd be the 


real teſt of his Religion. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Church, and the Diſtinim 
thereof. 


I. UT the Chriſtian Religion is not th 
point in queſtion, tis the Chriſti 


Church. The Church, the true Church, ,,, 


pure Church, the Orthodox, the Catholidſ* 
Church, are in every body's mouth; a 
therefore one wou'd think they muſt nec 
very well underſtand what they mean by 
Church: tho', in reality, they have no fil 
idea to this word, nor any ſignification i 
which they all agree; and that particular nc 
tion, to which they arc moſt inclin'd, I mea 
of a form'd Society with proper rites, offic 
laws, and government, does no where oc 
in the New Teſtament, and is both unreaſor 

able and impoſſible in it ſelf. The origin 
word, which we tranſlate Church, is Ecce 
and denotes in the Greek laws and writcnf 
any Aſſembly of men call'd together, as 


ble to the Latin word Concio for the (anffi 
thing, from conczeo, to ſummon or bring 109i 
gether. And hence it came to ſignify nu 
bers of men, that aſſemble of themſelves iſ 

| | know 
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known and ſtated times, ſuch as the meet- 
ings of towns and corporations, as the Eccl. 
| fie of Athens, of Lacedemon, and other 
| Republicks. 


Il. ECCLESIA therefore in it (elf is 
but any publick Aſſembly in general, whe- 
ther about civil, or religious, or other affairs 
= whatſoever; and whoſe rules are either none, 
or few, or many, or various, according to 
the nature of the things to be debated, or 


the different cuſtoms of ſeveral times and 


places. Thus it is generally us'd in the New 
# Teſtament. But accuracy of Language not 
being the buſineſs of the penmen of that vo- 
lume, Eccleſia docs likewiſe occur there (11) 


for a tumultuous rabble got together by 


chance, without any warrant from authority, 
nor knowing why they came themſelves. And 
in the ſame place, that is, in the nineteenth 
Chapter (12) of the Ads of the Apoſtles, a 
8 lawful Aſſembly, or Eccleſia, is oppos'd to 
it. The Chriſtians therefore call'd their own 
Aſſemblies for worſhip or inſtruction by this 
name, not for any peculiar worth or energy, 
but becauſe it was then the common word 


for Aſſemblies or Congregations. It really 


8 ſignifies the ſame thing with the Jewiſh Sy- 
nagogue, which is a ſynonymous term : but 


* the firſt Chriſtians being reputed a Sect of 


K 2 the 


(11) A&.xix, 32. 
(13) 5. 39, 
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the Jews, they rather choſe to borrow the 
Language of the Heathens, leſt they ſhould 


be thought to ſymbolize with the former, 


or ſtill to continue ſuch. Thus Meetings are 
now oppos'd to Churches in England, which, 
after all, are but two words for the ſame 
thing; namely, a place of aſſembling on: 
religious account. Yet the firſt Chriſtians were 
not ſo ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the diſtinction 
of words, as their modern followers : for the 
Apoſtle IAuxs calls (13) the meeting of Chiti. 
ſtians a Synagogue, tho the wary Tranſlator; 
have renderd it Aſſembly; and the Author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews expreſſes (14 
the aſſembling of Chriſtians by the wo! 


Synagogein. 


III. IN ſhort, any Meeting or Society of 
Chriſtians is promiſcuouſly call'd Eccleſia in 
the New Teſtament, let them come toge- 
ther about any buſineſs what ſocver. Thus it 
is put for thoſe in the ſame family, as the 
Church (15) in the houſe of PRIScILLA and 
AqUILA, that (16) in the houſe of NyMenas, 
and that (17) in the houſe of PHILEMoN. 80 
it occurs for the Chriſtian Meetings of pat- 
ticular cities, and for the Chriſtians of whole 
nations and provinces; as the Churches, that 

| Þ, 


(13) Ch. ii. 2. 

, (14) Cb. x. 25. 
(15) Rom. xvi. 3,5, 
(16) Col. iv. rg. 
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is, the Chriſtians of Rome, Corinth, Laodicea- 
the Churches (18) of Aſia, the Churches of 
the Gentiles, and the like, which are expreſ- 
ſions frequently us'd in PAuL's Epiſtles. From 
the proper ſignification of a Meeting at a 
certain time and place, the firſt Chriſtians 
made Eccleſia likewiſe to ſignify all thoſe 
of their perſuaſion, wherever diſpers'd in the 


World, as being united in their minds or Re- 


ligion; but without any reſpect to the ga- 


thcring together of their bodies into any de- 


finite place, or under any certain rules and 
occonomy: as PAUL exhorts the Epheſian 


Husbands (19) to love their Wives, as CHRIST 


loves lis Church; and in ſuch other gene- 
ral paſſages where it ſignifies all Chriſtians, 


both they who teach, and they who are taught. 


In other paſſages it ſignifies the People as 
diſtinct from their inſtructors: ſo PAul in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles exhorts (20) the El- 
ders of Epheſus fo feed the Church; and in 
his firſt Epiſtle to TimoTay, ſpeaking of the 
# qualifications of an Elder, he ſays, (21) that 
© if he knows not how to rule his own Houſe, 
be cannot take care of the Church of God. 
IV. BUT for the Paſtors to ſignify the 
Church as diſtin& from the People, there's no 
| ſhadow for ſuch a meaning of the word in the 
{ whole New Teſtament, The only place al- 
| K 3 ledg'd 


(18) 1 Cor. xvi. 4. Rom. xvi. 19. 
(19) Eph. v. 25. 

(20) Chap. xx. 28. 

(21) Ch. iii. 5. 
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ledg'd to this purpoſe, is the celebrated Die 


Eccleſiæ in Marrhgw's Goſpel, (22) Where 


CHRIST directs, that if any man has a contro- 
verſy with his brother, and that the other 


will ncither make it up by an amicable com. | 


poſition, nor yet by the convition of witneſ. 
ſes, then he's to tell the matter to the Church); 


but if he neglectis to hear the Church, ſays 


CunisT, /et him be to thee as a Heathen and 
Publican. Here it is moſt obvious to all dif. 
intereſted lovers of truth, that this paſſage 
concerns a Civil injury, where, the offending 
brother refuſing to give private ſatisfaction, 
the difference was to be compounded by the 
Congregation, to whom the offended bro- 
ther was to refer it; which CHRIST moſt wiſe⸗ 
ly orderd em to do, to ſave both the ex 
pences and further enmity of a law-ſuit. And 
truly if the Clergy wou'd' claim any thing 


from hence, it muſt be the utter diſcharging of 


other Judges, and the bringing of all civil 
cauſes under their own cognizance and juril- 
dition. Now that I have given the true ſig- 
nification of this paſſage, I deſire theſe three 
Queſtions to be conſider d: Why the Clergy 
ſhou'd be meant here, when no other text 
does favour ſuch an interpretation, and that 
Eccleſia is ſo often put for the Laity, as Chri- 
ſtians are corruptly diftinguiſh'd » Whether 
any ordinary and external Tribunal of Chri- 
ſtian Biſhops, or other Churchmen, can be 

| prov'd 


\ 


f22) Ch. xviii. I7 a 
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I rrov d to have exiſted then in the world? And 
vhy tell it to the Church ſhou'd not be here 
underſtood of the whole Congregation, as 
well as PAUL means the whole Congregation, 
when, in the firſt Epiſtle to TIxOTRHT, (23) 
he ſays, Agarnſt an Elder receive not an ac- 
8 cuſation, but before two or three. witneſſes : 
them that ſim rebuke before all, that others 
may alſo fear. The places are exactly paral- 
lel, and need no further explication. 


V. FROM all this it clearly follows, that 
# thoſe who receive the Doctrine of CHRIST 
are Chriſtians, that their aſſemblies are 
Churches; and if they will call their per- 
ſuaſion or fellow-belicycrs the Church, or by 
a common figure give that name to the Houſe 
or Place of their meeting (as we ſay the Chan- 
cery, the Court, the Exchange) there is no 
harm in all this, provided that in their ſpeech 
and writing they carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe 
ſignifications; and that they let us always 
know which of them they mean, that there 
may be no equivocation or confuſion. But 
the abuſe of this word has occaſion d a world 
of extravagant notions and diſtinctions, nei- 
ther warranted by Scripture nor Reaſon. The 
= Clergy call themſelves the Church, by which 
they mean a certain body, polity, or govern- 
ment; and tho' you ſhou'd never ſo ſtrialy 
conform your ſelf to the Doctrine of CurisT, 
K 4 yet 


(23) Ch, v. 19, 20! 
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yet if you oppoſe the Clergy, you are aid 
to oppoſe the Church, which makes their 


blind admirers imagine that you oppoſe Chi. vi 
ſtianity. The Diſcipline and Ceremonies of of 
a particular Sect are often call'd the Church; as 


and if you negle& or diſlike theſe, you ate w! 
ſtrait made an enemy to Religion; for which ÞY fre 
you may be ſure to ſuffer in your perſon ot m 
reputation, and generally in both. Some. KT Op 
times a favourite - doctrine, as Paſſive Obe. dc 
dience to the arbitrary will of Princes, the it' 
Divine Right of Epiſcopacy or Presbytery, ne 
the Immerſion of adult perſons in Baptiſm, pl 
or ſome other particular opinion, is made tht 4 
principal Diſtinction of a Church. Then: 3 
Doubt is proposd, Whether by the Church! Cl 
be meant an aſſembly of Men and Angels 15 
Whether the Patriarchs and holy men of the he 
Old Teſtament, were not a part of CRI bo 
Church? Whether Children be real mem. fo 
bers of the Church, and how? Whether the PT 
whole Church can ever err, or totally pe de 
riſh? And whether the Paſtors and the Sheep th 
be not in a certain ſenſe two Churches, where. EC 
of the firſt is the repreſcntative of the laſt! fa 
But I have already remov'd the imaginary . <0 
foundation of this repreſentative Church of er 


the Clergy, and under the next head of Synod: {8 * 
and Councils, I ſhall demonſtrate that there Wt ) 
can be no ſuch Repreſentation ; where I ſhall In 
likewiſe examine the diſtinction of particulat m 
Churches and the univerſal. th 


VI, NEXT 
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VI. NEXT the Church is divided into 
S viſible and inviſible, which, if it be meant 
of a real and ſeeming perſuaſion, quadrates 
Jas well to all other Opinions or Societies, 
where the external profeſſion is more diffu- 
ſtve than the internal ſincerity: and if it be 
meant of the publick exerciſe of Religion, in 
oppoſition to a time when none in the world 
does or dares openly acknowledge it, then 
it's poſlible that at ſuch a time there may be 
no perſon of that Religion; or there's a 
plain demonſtration, that this Religion is not 
a Socicty conſiſting of members under ſuch 
2 Government as they commonly call the 
Church. Another diſtinction of the Church 
is into militant on earth, and triumphant in 
heaven, to which the Romaniſts add the la- 
borant in purgatory. And truly this laſt may be 
found as ſoon in the New Teſtament, as the re- 
preſentative Church of the Clergy, which may 
very properly be call'd militant, conſidering 
the fines, impriſonments, baniſhments, ex- 
ecutions, ravages, devaſtations, wars and maſ- 
ſacres it has ſo frequently occaſion'd ; and till 
continues to practiſe wherever it has the pow- 
er, for it ſeldom wants the will. But tis by 
a wonderful figure of ſpeech that the Mar- 
tyrs are ſtil'd the triumphant Church, for be- 
ing worſted by their enemies; and tis by a 
& modeſty no leſs ſingular, that others decline 
E thoſe triumphs till they cannot help it. 


VII. THE 
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VII. THE Catholick Church is an un: . 
ſcriptural expreſſion, and ſignifies all Chti. I 
ſtians, or nothing. It cannot mean any par- 
ticular ſet of Opinions, for there is none 
wherein all Chriſtians are agreed; much le 
do they all ſubmit to any one kind of Go 
yernment, tho'the Pope has fairly aim'd at 4 
univerſal Monarchy under this Catholick pte. 
tence, And to ſay, that it denotes the Or. 
thodox believers, is neither grammar nor 
fenſe: for, in the firſt place, there may be 
errors ſpread over all Chriſtian Societies; and 
then among that great variety of Churches I.“ 
which manifeſtly differ in diſcipline, rites 
and doctrine, every one of them is Ortho Teſ 
dox to it ſelf. So that if Catholick ſign: Mio f 
fies Orthodox, God knows how many C+ the) 
tholick Churches we ſhall have. At leaſt, i 
there be but one, it will be the true labour Mihi 
in vain to find it among ſo many pretender, {Wi 
if you take their own words for it; and le 
them c'en decide it as they pleaſe, for name 
and titles are but empty things in compariſon 
of truth. Tho' the real notion of the Churct Þ 
be thus looſe and unfix'd among the admirer 
of it, as you'll better perceive in the follow 
ing Chapter: yet they talk of nothing mort 
commonly or poſitively than the extraordina- 
ry Prerogatives of the Catholick Church; by 
which they do not mean (or in the plaineſt caſe 
they ſpeak very myſteriouſly) the Privileges of 
individual Chriſtians, but the fancy'd excel I 

| e lencies 
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encies of an abſtracted, and therefore an ima- 
Sinary idea made up of no particular ideas; 
ike all thoſe charms, graces, and beauties, 
& hich the valiant Don Qu1xor ador'd in his 
Þclov'd DULCINEA, tho' he never ſet eyes 
Þpon her; and that indecd there was no ſuch 
Treature in being out of his own giddy brain. 


OHM: Ad. . 
Of Synods and Councils. 


J H O' the vulgar notion of a Church 
does no where appear in the New 
Teſtament, yet ſo early are people accuſtom d 
Fo fix that idea to the word, that, whenever 
they read there of particular Churches (as when 
PAUL, in (24) the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, mentions he Churches of God, the 
Wiviſions (25) in the Church of Corinth, and 
Mays, in (26) another place, that the care of 
all the Churches lies on his ſhoulders) they do 
ot ſimply conceive the Societies of Chri- 
ſtians in thoſe places united in the ſame per- 
ſuaſion, but likewiſe as under a particular form 
and diſcipline of divine and unalterable In- 
ſtitution; as now the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland,or the Lutheran Churches, 
ae conſider d by their ſeveral profeſſors. — 


(24) Cb. xi. 16. 
(25) C. xi. 18. 
(36) 2 Cor, xi. 28, 


/ 
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the other hand, when they meet with the! an 
word Church intended in a general {ſenſe of al Fr! 
Chriſtians, becauſe they agree in the ſame tei 
Faith, as, in his firſt Epiſtle to T1iMoTtay, ti 
PauL ſays, That (27) the Church of the lin th. 
ing God is the pillar and ground of the trutb; ¶ ob 
then they imagine I know not, and indeed th 
they know not, what univerſal Church, to as 
whoſe Deciſions all the particular Churches ob 
are to ſtand, by the power whereof they at- we 
to be govern d, and in which they are all unit. FF thi 
ed, and made members of the ſame Socicty. an 


II. BUT I have already ſhewn that thc 
word Eccleſia ſignifies no repreſentative Church pe 
of the Clergy. I deny not but that in cet: de 
tain diſtricts, as pariſhes, towns, province, is 
and a whole nation, a ſele& number of pe- 
ſons may meet by authority in a Chriſtian 
Government ; or by voluntary confederation 
in other countries, to agree upon the circum. 
ſtances of time and place in their worſhip, ot i 
any other thing relating to their well- being 
and convenience. On ſuch an occaſion, 
when a numerous Society cannot without C. 
confuſion meet together in one place, the in 
light of nature has taught em to devolve the ¶ te 
care of their tranſactions on a ſufficient num- 
ber, to whom they commit a fiduciary pow- i 
cr, and of which their Paſtors may or may a 
not be, ſo as all things be performd gy b 


MY 


3 
(27) Cb. iii. 15. 
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and in good Order, as PAUL directs in the 
$ firſt Epiſtle (28) to the Corinthians. Mat- 
ters of this nature (as what habits of diſtin- 
Aion any ſhall wear among em, what fafts 
they ſhall appoint, what feſtivals they ſhall 
$ obſerve, or what other regulations they ſhall 
think neceſſary) may be alter'd or aboliſh'd 
© as urgent cauſes ſhall appear; and they can 
$ oblige no other perſons or aſſemblies in the 
world, further than as the wiſdom of the 
thing may induce em to follow a good ex- 
$ ample. 


III. BUT as to points of Doctrine and 
$ perſuaſion, decrecing Articles of Faith, or 
determining Controverſies about ſuch (which 
is the proper buſineſs of the Churches in 
* queſtion) no body can be another's repreſen- 


tative or believe for him, no more than be 


= fav'd or damn'd for him; every perſon being 
EZ to ſtand or fall by his own conviction, hav- 
ing his proper judgment of diſcretion to de- 
termine for himſelf. according to the light 
of his conſcience. This is the voice of 
# CHRIST ; this is what we arc frequently told 
in the New Teſtament. There we are of- 
ten commanded to examine the Scriptures, 
not by delegates, but with our own eyes. And 
Paul, in his ſecond Epiſtle to T1iMoTay, 
& aſſures us that(29)the Scriptures are able to make 
. us 


(28) Ch, xiv. 40. 
(29) Ch. iii. 15. 
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us wiſe unto ſalvation, through the faith th, 
is in CarIsT JESUS 3 Which is to ſay, thy 
in the Scriptures we may learn the Faith 
Cnri1sT, by which ſalvation is to be had. 


IV. AS for them who ſit in thoſe Syn, 
or repreſentative Churches, they muſt be ſa 
by the Clergy, or by the Laity, or by bot 
If by the Clergy, they repreſent only then; 
and if by the Laity only, ſo likewiſe of then 
But if they be ſent by, or in the name e 
both, ſurely he that ſends may fit there x 
well as he that is ſent: or if none are qualifj! 
ſit but ſuch as are elected, they cannot dete 
mine but what their Principals approve, | 
wou'd be very hard and abſurd, if the (wſ 
might exclude the ſenders. In the Afembj 
of the Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, recorded iſ 
the Acts (30) of the Apoſtles, to enquire whe 
ther their brethren of the Gentiles were ow 
lig'd to the Obſervation of the Jewiſh Ci: 
cumciſion and Ceremonies (becauſe Chriſt 
anity was an improvement on the Law «| 
Mosks) and where it was determin'd to lean 
the Gentiles to their former liberty, yet wit 
out expreſly cxempting the Jews; nay an 
Paul did ſome time after (31) circumciſe Ir 
MOTHY, tho' his father was a Gentile, u 
pleaſe the Jews, becauſe his mother was d 
their nation : I ſay, in this Aſſembly all 1 4 

_ 0 8 


(30) Ch. xv. 15 29; 
(31) Ad. xvi. 3. 
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Jof perſons equally debated and concluded, 
Inot only (32) the Apoſtles and Elders, but 
S likewiſe the whole Church or Congregation 
and indeed it was but delivering their opinion, 
to which they did not ſay that others were 
bound, but only wou'd do well (33) to con- 
form. 
V. MOREOVER, if theſe Synods be 
to decide the Controverſies that may ariſe 
among Chriſtians, and that they ſincerely de- 
$ ſign to ſearch for the truth without prejudice, 
and to act according to impartial juſtice ; then 
S thoſe of all ſides ought to fit there with equal 
freedom and power, Greeks, Armenians, 
F Proteſtants, Papiſts, Socinians, Arians, Qua- 
kers, and all other Seas, ſince none may 
decide for others; and that for one Party to 
determine in their own favour, is to be 
Judges in their own caſe. But cuſtom againſt 
equity makes void the law. However, 
& ſuppoſing that all Sects and perſons were free- 
ly admitted to (ſeſſion and ſuffrage; yet it fol- 
lows not that their final Judgment muſt be 
neceſſarily the truth, unleſs it be prov'd that 
truth muſt be neceſſarily of the ſtronger ſide ; 
whereas it has not been leſs frequently, and 
= (perhaps as matters go in the world) it is moſt 
commonly found on the weaker ſide. 


Vl. IIS but too manifeſt that moſt of 
the anticnt Synods did not weigh reaſons, but 
$ 3 number 


(32) A, XV. 22, 
(33) lid. v. 29, 
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number voices. And to ſay that we ought u 


preſume they always acted honeſtly, is to ſg * 
nothing; unleſs it cou d be prov'd that even ,,; 
body will always do his duty, that men wil... 
conſtantly perform what they profeſs, an F 
execute the truſt repos d in them withou 8 
being miſled by ignorance, paſſion, intereſt, 2 


favor, or fear. Now juſt the contrary of al. 
this appears in the anticnt Synods, as with er 
very little labor may be prov'd from Eccleſ. EA 
aſtical Hiſtory, They gencrally came toge- Ntic 
ther to try their ſtrength, and the (mall po 
number ſeldom or never acquieſc'd in the 
Deciſions of the greater; which made: the 
breach wider than before, exaſperated tit 
parties, and, inſtead of healing Controver aj 
lies, they occaſion d new hereſies, ſchiſms i 
libels, recriminations, tumults, and bloody 
murders. To gain their purpoſes of maſtery 
or revenge, they have ſervilely flatter'd the 
higher powers, who had the means not on. 
ly of corrupting them by gratifying their vani 
ty and ambition; but alſo of getting alway: 
a majority of their own creatures ſent there, 
and to condemn or approve what they pleasd 
Thus was the Council of Nice againſt ARIS 
and that of Ariminum for him; with 2 
world of other examples. And really it ; 
almoſt an argument againſt the reaſonable W 
neſs or integrity of human nature, to ob- 
ſerve the perpetual jangling, claſhing, and 
oppoſition of thoſe Councils, one rejecting Wi 
what the other cſtabliſh'd, and others fub- 
| 5 ſcribing 
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ſcribing to neither ; whence they proceeded 
to anathematize and damn one another with- 
out mercy, not ſeldom for mere trifles : and 
according as they were favour'd at Court, 
putting the Emperors and other Princes on 
perſecutions, baniſhments, confiſcations, and 
proſcriptions; which incvitably produc'd a re- 
Italiation from thoſe of the other ſide, when- 
Jever they got an opportunity. Hence new 
Edicts, new Decrecs, new Canons, new Ar- 
Iticles of Faith; and all their reſolutions as 
poſitively and peremptorily ratify'd as if God 
Shimſclf had directed their proceedings, which 
they moſt blaſphemouſly aſſerted, conſidering 
their paſſions, partiality, and infinite contra- 
dictions. Their elections were unfair and 
moſtly ſeditious, their debates were manag'd 
ithout temper, their concluſions were form'd 
Without reaſons; and they never anſwer'd 
their end, nor ever procur'd any union but 
Sy force and ſeverity. In ſo much that the 
iſtory of antient Synods is a lively repreſen- 
tation of the ignorance, pride, and corrup- 
ion of the Clergy of thoſe times, from 
Ewhich vices the Laity were not free, and 
their failings were augmented by the contagi- 
pus example of their guides and governors. 


VII. BUT as men are always the ſame un- 
Beſs amended by free Laws and a generous 
Education, and that from the like cauſes the 
like effects will certainly follow; ſo if we 
conſider the canvaſt elections, fierce debates, 
Vor. II. L unſcemly 
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unſcemly noiſe and rude behaviour, contra v. 
dictory proteſtations, haſty and undigeſted Cal 
nons of ſome of our own Convocations, ! ac 
with the other Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies of Ev. Ine 
rope, we may perccive what virulence and n 
factions reign in them, what tools they ate ne 
made of by Princes and parties for and again 
one another; and how much more they ſcem 
concern'd for temporal Power and Dominion, w 
for indifferent Rites and Ceremonies, or for cu 
avenging private piques, and indulging per, lig 
ſonal reſentments, than for the true Faith, pa. 
Reformation of Manners, or univerſal Peace, 80 
Toleration, and Charity. Tho' their prac- 
tice is a proof that the Holy Ghoſt does not 
always preſide in their meetings, yet I grant 
that they decree what ſeems good to then 
ſelves ; wherefore if I look on what they de 
termine as their own belief, tis more perhaps 
than 1 am ſtrictly bound, but 1 ſhall neye 
own it as the rule of my Faith. Happy, 
thrice happy had it been for Chriſtianity, it 
there never had been any Synods or Council 
to impoſe thcir arbitrary Dictates for Art: 
cles of Religion! This made GREGORY Nx 
ZIANZEN, and our late Archbiſhop T1LLor- 
SON, with other excellent perſons living and 
dead, mortally to hate ſuch Aſſemblies, and 
to own that no good ever came of them! 
A bold and ungrateful, yet a noble truth 
But to conclude my deduction that SynouW 
are not the Church, I challenge that one 9. 
nod to be inſtanc d, whether dioceſan, pro 
. vnc F 


* 
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T vincial, national, or œcumenical, to which 
all Chriſtians ſubmit, or which is in all things 
Jacknowledg'd by all parties, and which has 
not decreed many things held by the greateſt 
number of Chriſtians to be falſe and crro- 


neos. 


VIII. TAKING the Church therefore in 
hat ſenſe you pleaſe, either for any promiſ- 
cuous Aſſembly of Chriſtians united for re- 
ligious worſhip and inſtruction, or for a ſe- 
parate body of the Clergy for teaching and 
governing; yet the Church is as much as ever 
to ſeek under the notion of a form'd Society, 
which is to ſerve for a ſtanding and univerſal 
rule. The Members, in the firſt place, of 
Churches arc individual perſons ſubject to 
prejudice, weakneſs, and error. Secondly, 

no particular Church has any promiſe or pri- 

vilege that it ſhall not err for the future, no 
more than ſuch as have done ſo before. And, 
hirdly, if all particular Churches may err, 

ſo may likewiſe the univerſal and œcumeni- 
cal Councils, ſince they conſiſt only of the 
EDclegates ſent from theſe, and differ but in 
number; nor does their coming together in 
general take away what they were in particu- 

Har, but rather makes their error the greater. 

The variety of their own Creeds is a ſuffi- 

cient Argument againſt them, Experience 

ſhe ws that they are not leſs obnoxious to cor- 
ruptions of perſuaſion and practice than other 

Wallcmblics, And they are the principal pa- 
L 2 rents 
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rents of all the errors in Religion, which the 
people without them, or without ſome of the 
particular Clergymen whereof they were com. 
pos'd, wou'd never have thought of or ima. 
gin'd ; beſides that no general Council pro. 
perly ſo call'd has ever exiſted. It is a mere 
chimera; not only becauſe Deputics never 
did nor cou'd come to repreſent all concern'd, 
but likewiſe becauſe all parties were never 
admitted. 


IX. A Univerſal Church or Society, ce. 


mented by Letters of Communion, is as fan- 
taſtical ; ſince the particular Churches, where. 
of the Univerſal muſt conſiſt, diſagree in the 
molt eſſential Articles of Faith, of Diſcipline, 
and Worſhip. The intereſts of civil Govern. 
ments are ſo various, and places (where there 
may be good Chriſtians) are ſometimes (0 
ſituated, as to make ſuch a correſpondence 
impracticable: and thouſands of private Chiti. 
ſtians every where ſubmit to the authority 
of no particular Churches. When thoſe 
Letters were moſt in faſhion, there was a 
little union, and as great impoſitions as ever: 
ſo that if the Biſhops of Italy differ'd from 
thoſe of Africa, and both from thoſe of Alia, 
and Greece; or part of the Biſhops of Ita 
oppos'd the Biſhop of Rome, and the Biſhop 


of Carthage accus'd the Biſhop of Egypt (fo! 


the like caſes not ſeldom happen'd) how cou 


any man diſcern from the Epiſcopal Charac- | 
ter or Authority which of theſe were the true 


Church! 


: 


& 
ö 
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Church? or if he was to examine the Con- 
troverſy not by dignities, places, or numbers, 
but by the touchſtone of Reaſon and the Bi- 
ble, this is making every perſon his own 
judge, and granting all we deſire. Or if none 
of theſe expreſſions be forcible enough, I 
deſire to know what are the Terms of Com- 
* munion on which a man is to be receiv'd in 
all particular Churches, as a member of the 
Catholick Church? Is it not undeniable in 
fact, that there arc no fix'd terms, in agrec- 
ing to which you'll be admitted to Communi- 


on in all Chriſtian Churches? And as univer- 
ſals are made up of particulars, I wou'd like- 


# wiſe be inform'd where thoſe particular 
Churches are, or that one fi ingle Church, 
with which the others are to conform as their 
exemplar? And if that Church can uſe any 
arguments to convince the reſt that ir ſelf is 
the true Church of ChRIST, different from 
ſuch arguments as any private man can ſhew 
that he is a true Chriſtian (whether he lives 
in a Chriſtian Society, or with his Bible in 
a wilderneſs) I wou'd be glad to find em ſpe- 
| cify'd > Thus the diſpute wou'd ſoon be end- 
ed. But if this cannot be done, I ſee not the 
uſe or neceſſity of ſuch a Church. 


X. AS for one man to be the infallible 
judge of Controverſies, it is not only expe- 
rimentally repugnant to human nature, and 
$ plainly unwarranted from Scripture; but that 
very Church which maintains this ſtrange 
L 3 paradox 
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paradox has not determin'd whether the Pope 
be above a General Council or ſubject to it, 
that is, which of them is the Church; whe 
ther they are both together the ſupreme Au- 
thority, or whether he can only utter oracle; 


when he ſits on his tripod; and this ſameÞ? 
chair, no leſs wonderful than the cap of Fo 


TUNATUS, is to this day a Controverſy unde. 
cided, what it is, or where. Nor is it con. 


ccivable to any that conſiders his own words Þ 


how a man that can err by himſelf, and: 


Council that can err by it ſelf, ſhou'd both | 


in conjunction become infallible. Or i 


reaſon were not to judge in the caſe, yet the 


numberleſs oppoſitions of Councils -in the 
molt fundamental points of Chriſtianity, and 
the no fewer reverſions of Papal Decrees by 
their ſucceſſors, not to inſiſt on the dubious 
titles and mutual excommunications of thc 
Antipopes which divided Chriſtendom, is an 
unanſwerable demonſtration againſt their pte. 
tences. 


XI. LASTLY, be the Church which d 
all theſe you will, it cannot poſlibly be 
ſtanding Rule, ſince none of them is in con. 


ſtant being, and ſome of em wanting to the 
world for many ſcore years: ſo that no con- 


troverſy can be decided in the interval of the 
deaths of Popes, or the ſittings of Councils 


or during the intermitted correſpondence of 
Biſhops; there's no recourſe to be had fot 
reſolutions of daubts to any tribunal of un 


2 verſal 


Oe 


Q. 
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verſal Authority. Thouſands therefore of 
private Chriſtians may die in their ſcruples 
or in their errors; nay whole ſocieties may 
be deſtroy d before they can have the means 
of deciſion. Nor has any perſon a right all 
that while to pronounce another to be a 
Heretick, Schiſmatick, or Apoſtate, if he's to 
depend on ſuch an external authority, and 
not on the ſacred Scriptures alone, interpret- 
ed by his own Reaſon and Judgment. I con- 
# clude then, that people ſpeak very uncorrect- 
2 ly, or rather know not their own meaning, 
but precipitantly follow an habitual form of 
ſpeech, when they ſay that ſuch or ſuch a 
thing is the determination of the Church, and 
that they ſubmit to the Authority of the 
Church in all ages: phraſes I have ſometimes 
heard in the mouths of the Engliſh Diſſen- 
ters, generally from thoſe of the eſtabliſſid 


Church, and always from Papiſts. 


C:H:A'P: 
Of the Marks of the True Church. 


1. HE Chriſtian Religion, and figura- 
| tively the ſincere Profeſſors of it 
wherever diſperſt, but no form'd Society aſ- 
fſuming to it ſelf the name of the Church, 
I grant to be (34) the pillar and fpport of the 
$ 4 ruth x 


(34) 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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Truth; and I think I have alſo briefly made] | 


out, that there is no ſuch Church or ſociety in 
the world, to be deduc'd from the word Er. 
cleſia, nor from Synods, Councils, Popes, 
or Epiſcopal Letters of Communion. Or if 
ſuch a Church or ſociety there were, I pre. 
ſume that none will be ſo unreaſonable as to 
deny that it has certain Marks, whereby it 
may be known and diſtinguiſh'd from falſe ot 
corrupt Churches, and from thoſe that are 
_ Heretical or Schiſmatical, to ſpeak in thcir 
own conſecrated language. Without theſe 
it wou'd be perfectly the ſame thing, whether 
there was any ſuch Church or not; and of 
this the ſticklers for a political aſſociated 
Church are ſo ſenſible, that Marks of one 
kind or another they have all aſſign'd. I ſhall 
examine them in order, omitting none that 
ever came to my knowledge: for if I mils 
the right Church, it is not for want of learn- 
ing her peculiar properties, which ſo many 
pretend to teach. But in general this mult be 
agreed, that the Marks ought to be better 
and eaſier known than the object they diſtin- 
guiſh, and likewiſe be different from it in 
the whole or in part; elſe they can be no 


right tokens, nor poſſibly ſerve to ſhew the 


difference of one thing from another. 


of NOW the ſigns which the bulk of 


Proteſtants aſcribe to the true Church, arc 
the preaching of pure Doctrine, the due ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacraments, and exact 

2 Diſcipline. 
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iſcipline. I hope this is only a diſpute of 
Swords, proceeding from want of accuracy in 
ſome of the firſt Reformers, who being in 
their old Syſtems accuſtom'd to treat apart of 
the Marks of the Church, wou'd needs make 
Ja diſtin& head of it in their new Theology: 
for their Marks are ſo far from being ſuch, 
that they are the very things to be known, 
the eſſential points in debate; ſince the 
Doctrine, Sacraments, and Diſcipline of 
all parties are to themſelves the beſt; and 
the Queſtion is, by what ſure Marks we ſhall 
know which are ſo in reality, and not mere- 
ly in opinion. Beſides, that there may be a 
true Church, that is a number of good Chri- 
ſtians, where there is no preaching, nor any 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. PAUL affirms, that(3 5) 
the Scriptures are able .to make us wiſe unto 
*/alvation, thro the faith that is in fee 
CHRIST ; not to ſpeak of the firſt Proteſtants, 
nor of the primitive Chriſtians under perſe- 
cution, who had none other in the world 
with whom they wou'd communicate; or, 
if there were, and it be ſaid that they com- 
municated with them in voto (as the phraſe 
is) it ſignifies no more than that they wiſh'd 
to be in good company, and free from their 
{2 preſent dangers or troubles. 


| III. FOR what is it, pray, to us here in 
F England, who they be that are of the true 
Church in other parts of the world? I do not 


mean 


(35) 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
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mean in a political ſenſe, as nations may hy 
to one another mutual ſupports of Tk 
againſt tyranny and ſuperſtition ; nor as we 
ought to tender the good and welfare of a 
mankind, as our brethren and the fellow ci. 
tizens of this terraqueous globe; but I ſpeak 
to the merits of the cauſe : for we are ne. 


ver the worſe Chriſtians if they ſhou'd not be! 


good, and if they be, we are not fot tha 


ever the better. Tis not the teſtimony, cor Þ © 


reſpondence, equality, or ſuperiority of 0. 
thers that can make us more to be Chriſtians 
than to be innocent or virtuous men, which 
we may actually be, and perfectly know it 
our ſelves, nay and are indiſpenſably oblig! 
to continue ſuch, tho' all the world ſhou' 


conſpire together to maintain the contrary. 


After the ſame manner, if we are perſuaded 


of the Doctrines of CHRIST, and are com 


1cious to our ſelves, that we ſubmit to his 
laws, fulfilling his will, and taking his Gol: 
pel for our Rule, we may be fully afluri 
that we are good Chriſtians ; and thereforc 
Members of the Church of God, whoſe truc 
Union conſiſts in theſe things, and in having 
CHnRIsT for its head and author: but not in 
any form of external polity, which may be 
juſtly alter'd according to the exigency of 
time and circumſtances ; nor in the ſuccel- 
hon of perſons, rites or offices, theſe being 
things with which the maintenance of truth 
has no relation or neceſſary connection, and 
which (according to the ccaſleſs 2 

0 
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Jof human affairs) are impoſſible to be always 
preſeryd the ſame. 


IV. THE Romaniſts give us more Marks, 
but not more certainty. However I ſhall diſ- 
cuſs em all, becauſe as I write in favour of 
no particular Party, no more do I oppole any 
one as ſuch. In the firſt place, Catholicity 
is no mark, ſince I have prov'd already that 
there is no ſuch Catholick Church in their 
ſenſe, and that it is evidently begging the 
queſtion to make it a mark, if there were. 
A Catholick Society is nonſenſe, and Roman 
Catholick a contradiction, Secondly, An- 
tiquity is no mark, ſince the Church muſt 
have been without it at the beginning; nor 
does it follow that the Doctrines never vary, 
tho moſt of the names ſhou'd continue till 
the ſamc. Yet this is the ſtale and common 
cant of all Sects, as if Religion, like wood 
or wine, was ever the better for being old. 
The Papiſts do not only make this objection 
to the Proteſtants, but ſome of the latter are 
as apt as any to declaim moſt tragically againſt 
all changes or innovations; and the Heathens 
often alledg'd the venerable wrinkles of their 
Religion, how many nations, cities, and 
= moſt flouriſhing empires, had for a long ſeries 
of time profeſs'd it with great ſucceſs, proſ- 
perity, and happineſs: F Antiquity, ſays 
Z SYMMACHUS to a Chriſtian (36) Emperor, can 
add any Authority to Religions, we muſt ad- 
(36) Orat. pro Ara Victær. 
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here to the faith of ſo many ages, and heren . 
imitate our fathers, who happily folloui 
theirs. Thirdly, for the like reaſons, Dy. 
ration is no mark; beſides, that the name 
and doctrines may not only frequently chang: 
(as they have done in effect, or there hat 
been no diſputes about them) but that ſeye. 
ral of em may quite decay and periſh, x 
other inſtitutions have done in courſe of time ol 
which had perſiſted longer in the world tha HQ; 
the Roman or any other Chriſtian Church Sq, 
Fourthly, a Promiſe of never failing is n|Fah 
mark; ſince it's in diſpute to what Churd th. 
that Promiſe was made, if ever it was to any, Ep 
unleſs the word Church be rightly transferl ed 
from a Sacerdotal Society to the true Reli w-. 
gion of CHRIST. Fifthly, The Multitude be 
Profeſſors is no mark, becauſe the Churci th 
wanted it at the beginning; and that thc pr 
profeſſors of other Religions may be, and of Wm 
ten are, much more numerous: but tho the th 
. Purity of Religion depends not upon it, jet th 
the authority and profit of the Church, | di 
mean of the Clergy, is greatly concern'd in I tt 
the multitudes that own them as their guides C 


tl 

V. SIXTHLY, A Succeſſion of Biſhops v 
is no mark, for it is not the Succeſſion of Wt a 
perſons, but the truth of the Doctrine that is 
is to be known; beſides that the Greek and t 
Armenian Prelates pretend to retain their ſuc- t 
ceſſion, no leſs than the Jews. Yet ſuppo-  t 


ling it ſignify'd any thing, there's no uncon- 
troverted 
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Froverted Succeſſion in the nor the be- 
Sinnings being manifeſtly fabulous, diverſe 
And long interruptions happening afterwards, 
1nbious and undecided titles not ſeldom ad- 
Fanc'd, nor the perſons agreeing either in 
Doctrine or Diſcipline with thoſe that went 
pefore them. Nevertheleſs ſome who pre- 
end ro be Proteſtants, are ſo fond of this 
Pucceſſion, that they - ſcem to make it the 
Hole mark of their Chriſtianity ; for they al- 
low no Chriſtianity that's good or ſound to 
ſuch as are without it: and what's yet more 
abſurd, they object as great Corruptions to 
Sthoſe of whom they had it; thus making 
Epiſcopacy a real Charm, the very enchant- 
ed Caſtle that preſerves the Lady Religion ſafe, 
hen violated, loſt, or perſecuted every where 

beſides. But more of this in other places of 
the ſequel. Seventhly, Agreement with the 
primitive Church is no mark; for if this be 
meant of the Apoſtles and their time, tis ſtill 
the thing in queſtion : and if it be meant of 
the following times, the primitive Chriſtians 

differ d among themſelves. as much or more 
than we do; nor among the numberleſs 
Churches, Altars, Sects, and Hereſies, which 
they oppos d to each other, is there one with 
Vvhich the Roman or any other preſent Church 
agrees. Eighthly, Union among themſelves 
is no more a mark of truth than of error, and 
their adverſaries are united as much as they; 
that is, all of them are ſplit into infinite par- 
ties and ſubdiviſions, each pretending to be 
| WED more 
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more perfect than the reſt : no inſtitutiq 
that ever was, being rent into more Sects tha 
Chriſtianity, nor any of thoſe Sects haviq 
a greater variety of opinions and practices, a 
corrections and additions, than the Romaniſtz, 
notwithſtanding the exquiſite policy of thei 
Hierarchy, which was likewiſe ſeveral age 
by various degrees and alterations, arriviq 
to that perfection. Ninthly, Sanctity d 
Doctrine is begging the queſtion, and th: 
thing that requires to be known. So i, 
Tenthly, the Efficacy of the Doctrine, which 
wants a mark inſtead of being one. 


VI ELEVENTHLY, the Lives d 
the Authors; Twelfthly, Miracles; Thi 
teenthly, Martyrs; and Fourteenthly, Pro. 
phecies are no marks: becauſe theſe things ar: 
harder to be known themſelves from coun- 
terfeits, than what they are ſaid to mark; 
and that all Religions and parties glory in: 
large Catalogue of Saints, Miracles, Martyn 
and Prophets, each maintaining theirs to be 
the only true ones, and all others to be falſe 
or fabulous, magical or deluſory. Fifteenti- 
ly, the Confeſlion of Adverſaries is no mark, Þ 
ſince they are not adverſaries but a party it 
they come over to the Church; and if they 
continue adverſarics ſtill, their confeſlion 
ought to go for nothing, who are ſo unſin- 
cere as to act againſt their own conviction 
and ſalvation. But in good carneſt, what 
ſignifies the denial or confeſſion of any one 

to 
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Jo truth > At this rate the truth of Chriſtiani- 


Sy it (elf muſt yield to the obſtinacy of its 


Edvcriarics. Nor is, Sixteenthly, the ill For- 
tune of Adverſaries a better mark; ſince 
his may be retorted on all Churches, nay 


on the primitive Martyrs, which affects the 


ery Chriſtian Religion: and the ſucceſs of 
adverſarics is often greater than their misfor- 
tunes, witneſs againſt the Romaniſts, Lu- 
THER, CALVIN, the Governments of Japan, 
weden, and other places where none 1s per- 
mitted to profeſs the Roman Church; on the 
other ſide, the Duke of Alva, the Inquiſi- 
tion, with ſo many Popes, Kings, Princes, 


and other perſons and places which thrive 


'ery well, tho' they perſecute Proteſtants with 
xile, fines, and priſons, with halters, fire, 
nd ſword. And indeed the ſuffering of 
nother may well ſerve for a witneſs of his 
own perſuaſion, but is no argument of con- 
viction or rejection to me, ſince it makes 
equally for and againſt every thing. Seven- 


teenthly, and laſtly, the Felicity of Profeſſors 
is fartheſt of any from being a mark; for it 


excludes CHRIsT from being the Head of his 
Church, it poſitively unchurches the poor 
Fiſhermen, the primitive Martyrs, and all 
Chriſtians almoſt for two or three hundred 


years; not to mention the perſecuted, cala- 


mitous, and afflicted ever ſince, who yet are 


A 


and having a promiſe annex d, that of ſuch 


ſupported under their miſeries by finding 
themſelves ſtil'd bleſs when they ſuffer, 


FAY 
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is the Kingdom of Heaven. But this, I grI tt 
is the principal mark at which the Chur as 
aims; for the ſake of this the external Po n 
cy was made to ſignify the Church; thus has 
Church came by her riches and power; fa & 
theſe her ſons will brawl, clamor, and pe li 
ſecute, burn, and damn without mercy : the, ti 
they wou'd monopolize to themſelves, , ol 
exclude as many from being ſharers as they 
can; tho' it muſt be own'd that no other 
Church has ſo many means and methods, { 
many dignities and preferments to make i 7 
profeſſors happy as the Roman. if 


VII. HAVING thus gone carefully owt 
all the Marks both of the Proteſtants and t II. 
Papiſts, we are ſo far from finding out the? 
true Church, that we have yet ſeen no rei 
ſons to believe there's any ſuch thing, mean. 
ing it always of an aflociated Body Politict 
in the ſenſe of the Clergy : for if the won 
had been every where, as it is ſometime; 
tranſlated Meeting, Aſſembly, Congregation, 
or the like, it had not become ſuch a rid. 
dle, nor been the ſubject of ſo many and o 
intricate Diſputes. But the plaineſt thing 
in the world will be quickly perplex'd, by 
ſuch as are like to get any power, or honor, i 
or profit for ſo doing; and the only reaſon 
why the Axioms of Geometers are not com 
teſted, is, becauſe on theſe ſubjects it is nei- 
ther dangerous nor_unreputable to hold the 
truth, nor gainful or honourable to oo N 

1 
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the contrary. Where it is otherwiſe, things 


Jas plain as any in the Mathematicks are de- 


ny'd, even the teſtimony of our very ſenſes; 


Jas that what has the colour, and taſt, and 
ſmell of bread, and is no bigger than a ſhil- 
ling, is perfect fleſh and blood, nay an en- 
tire man, with the monſtrous conſequences 
of that Doctrine. 


EAI. 


/ Ordination, and the various Orders 


of Prieſts. 


I. VN the Argument of this Writing (37) 
I deny'd that there was inſtituted in 
the Church a peculiar Order of Prieſts (tho' 
& Chriſtian Pricſts I do allow) no Prieſts, I ſay, 
& whole office it is to inſtruct the people alone, 
$ and ſucceſſively to appoint thoſe of their 
Jon function, whether by the hand of one 
preſiding Biſhop, or of ſeveral equal Presby- 
ters. I proceed now to the proof of this 
Aſſertion. But here J expect to be told by 
ſome people, that I may reaſon as long and 
as plauſibly as I pleaſe, without ever gain- 


ing their aſſent, tho' they ſhould not be able 


to anſwer me in form; becauſe that for the 
ſucceſſive Ordination of Prieſts, which con- 
ſlitute the Church Repreſentative they find 


Vo. II. M expreſs 


(37) No. II, 
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expreſs paſſages in the New Teſtament, [f 
it proves to be really as they pretend, I can. 
not blame them, and I wou'd do as much my 


ſelf; tho', by the way, this method of argy. 


ing from bare ſounds and ſeparate texts, i; 
extremely fallacious, and may ſerve as wel 
to prove the contrary as the contents of any 
writing. Attention muſt therefore be given 
to the ſcope of the Author and the thread of 
his diſcourſe, which muſt always be reaſons 
bly interpreted according to this view, to- 
gether with a diligent conſideration of hi 
particular expreſſions, which muſt not be un- 
derſtood as they ſtand by themſelves, but 2 
they agree with the whole. How cou'd ve 


prefer the New Teſtament to the Alcoran, 


or believe that the one is true and the other 
falſe, if we did not after the ſtricteſt exa- 


-mination perceive the contents of the firſt to 
be highly reaſonable, uſeful, conſiſtent, and 


agrecable to the natural notions of God; 
whereas the latter is full of abſurdities, con. 
tradictions, ambiguities, and impoſtures, which 


may well become a deſigning and wicked 


man (as many ſuch Inſtitutions have by the 
like means long and often obtain'd in the 
world) but cou'd never have an honeſt or 
good Author, and leaſt of all a divine ori 
ginal? But certain things cannot poſſibly be 
defended, if the diſcuſſion of Reaſon be ad: 


mitted. Wherefore ſuch as have an intereſt 


to maintain them, will be ſure to exclude 


Reaſon from being a judge, and betake =_ 
elyes 
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ſelves for refuge to Authority, which is in- 
S deed to make uſe of force, and to reduce all 
W at laſt to implicit obedience, If the holy. 
7 Scripture be the Authority they chuſe, and 
that their Adverſaries accept of the condi- 
tions, as being perſuaded that the Writings 
of the Apoſtles are the moſt reaſonable Books 
in the world; then they artfully cull out cer- 
© tain words and phraſes, which taken alone 
& wou'd ſeem to countenance their opinions, 
when moſt commonly the context is againſt 
; them : yet they have ſuch paſſages always in 
their mouths, and ſo they caſily impoſe on 
© ſuch as may truly reverence the Scriptures, 
but who will not be at the pains to ſearch, 
to try, and examine them, as thoſe divine 
oracles themſelves direct. 


II. THUS they were hard put to it, who 
firſt alledg'd in defence of Clerical Ordina- 
tion theſe words of CHRIST in the Goſpel 
68) of John: He that enters not by the 
door into the ſheepfold, but climbs up ſome 
other way, the ſame is a thief and a robber. 
E Moſt Sects and parties agree in their expla- 
nation of this place, as if it related to the 
duc manner of admitting or authorizing Chri- 
| ſtian Prieſts, Miniſters, or Paſtors ; for I ſhall 
not diſpute about the propriety of the words, 
when their meaning is fix'd. But there's odd 
charging, and mutual imputations, each mak- 
M 2 ing 


22 | 


(38) Ch, . 1. 
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ing thicves of moſt of the reſt : and for any 
juſtification to be expected from this text, they 
may be all alike guilty ; for it properly re. 
lates to the Perſon of CHRIST as the tru: 
MEss1as, in oppoſition to all thoſe who pre. 
tended to be ſuch before him, if his own 
explication of this Parable may be prefer'd to 
that of the Clergy. And as he tells us tha 
he himſelf (39) zs the Door to the Sheepfol 
ſo he has ſaid nothing of opening it to Priel} 
of any ſort in particular; but by me, ſays he, 
(40) F any man enter he ſhall be ſaV'd, ani 
ſhall go in and out, and find paſture. By thc 
Fold he ſignify'd the Jews ; but lower (41) he 
ſays, Other ſheep I have which are not i 
this Fold, (meaning the Gentiles) them ll 
T muſt bring; and they ſhall hear my void 
and there ſhall be one fold and one ſhepher 
The Clergy being ordinarily call'd the P. 
ſtors, and the People their Flocks, it ws 
an caſy thing for them to gloze this Pr 
rable to their own purpoſe, and to make 


ſimple perſons believe that they had tix 


Door of the Church, and conſequently 
the Keys of Heaven in their keeping; 
that none cou'd enter either place, but by 
their means, without being guilty of burg 
lary, nor purchaſe a little Chriſtianity from 


the Bible without being introduc'd by i 
b maſtet ö 


(39) F. 5. 
(40) V. 9. 
(41) Y. 16. 
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S maſter of the ceremonies, and obtaining a 
licence from this ſpiritual corporation. 


III. TH O' the place therefore regards the 


Evangelical Diſpenſation, yet as the meta- 


phors of Sheep and Shepherds are natural 
enough, and juſtify'd in Scripture of the Peo- 
ple and their Teachers, let us by way of 
accommodation (which yet is granting too 
much) underſtand this Parable of the Clergy ; 
and even then it can only rclate to the diſpo- 
ſitions that move a teacher to take that func- 
tion upon him, but by no means to the 
way whereby he's call'd or admitted into his 
office. CHRIST himſelf being here call'd the 


im, that is, according to his deſign, will 
(as he did) go in and out before the ſheep, pro- 
vide them ſhelter and paſture, and if it be 
neceſſary, (43) will give his life for them. 
But he that breaks in any other way, that is, 
for other ends, as inriching or dignifying him- 
ſelf, does (44) ſteal, kill and deſtroy : he that 
is a hireling flys, when he perceives the wolf 
a coming, becauſe he is a hireling, and cares 
not for the ſheep ; for they are not the ſheep, 
but his wages that he loves, as the falſe de- 
liverers, the hypocritical Scribes and Phariſees, 
and the ſuperſtitious domineering Prieſts did 


ns 


M 3 Hircling 


(42)V.9. 
(43) V. 11, 
(44) V. 10, 13, 


Door, he ſays, (42) that whoever enters by 


before our Saviour. And he that is not a 
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Hireling indeed, or, as bad, his ſlave, wil 


grant that the Ordination in queſtion can de. 
rive no Authority from this place. They 
are more concern'd to underſtand it, who i 


purchaſe ſuch offices by means no leſs indired, 
than their purpoſes are criminal; and who, 
uncall'd or unqualify'd, thruſt themſelves in. 
to a buſineſs of ſo great importance, both 
in the deſign and execution of it; who (a 
in moſt other preferments are wont to be 
done) make their court to great men, appcar 


at their levees, flatter ſuch as can betriend ! 
them, enter into private obligations with the 


patrons, and gain ſome others by preſents, 
which is to corrupt them with bribes. Let 
them apply this place to themſelves, who to 
render the egregious effects of their Miniſtry 
more diffuſive, procure as many and as large 
Flocks as they can, or to be tranſlated from 
ſuch as are thin, and lean, and naked (and 
therefore want moſt care) to the numerous 
fat, and flcecy, which leaſt need their help; 
nay who, rather than be no ſacred Shepherds, 
will diſpenſe with the inſpection of any flock, 
or living among their ſhcep, leaving them 
always the paſtoral name and crook (wherecot 
they ſeem mighty fond) and duly paying the 
falary, which, tho' deſerving nothing for 
their pains, they gladly receive, as a reward 
(I ſuppoſe) of their good intentions, for we 
ſeldom ſee any worthy fruits of their leiſure. 
Let ſuch, if they pleaſe, found their prac- 
tices on that text; unleſs they think it more 

2 convenient 


©. 
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convenient to quit their right to the Ordain- 
ers, on condition that they admit none into 
the Sheepfold but men of their ſtamp and 
complexion ; and then they arc ſure not to be 

told of their faults, which is a tender point, 
and what they cannot bear. 


IV. ANOTHER Paſſage produced for 
the Ordination of Prieſts by Prieſts (whether 
of their own or another degree) is in PAUL'S 
(45) Epiſtle to the Romans, viz. How ſhall 
they preach except they be ſent ? We grant 
that none may be a publick Teacher, no 
more than bear any other publick Office or 
Magiſtracy, who is not duly call'd to his poſt, 
and impower'd to execute it, according as the 
laws and cuſtoms preſcribe in the place where 


he lives. But this text has no relation in 


the world to the matter, tho' all ſorts of 
Clergymen (at leaſt the bulk of them) under- 
ſtand it of Ordination : for it is not ſpoken 
of the ordinary preaching of any doctrine, 
much leſs of the manner of authorizing any 
to do ſo; but it concerns the firſt promulga- 


tion of certain matters of fact, as the aboliſh- 


ing of the Moſaick Law, and the ſucceed- 
ing of the Goſpel in its room. The Apoſtle 
{ repcats an objection of the Jews againſt their 
being condemn'd for not believing in CHRIST, 
© whoſe diſpenſation no body, cou'd diſcover 
without ſome extraordinary Revelation, with- 

M 4 out 


(45) Ch. x, 15. 
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out expreſs notice from himſelf, or from ſuch 
as had ſeen and heard him. This, tho' Pay, 


affirms the contrary, they deny to be their caſe 
in the following words: (46) Hew ſhall they call | 


on him, in whom they have not believ'd ? And 
how ſhall they believe in him of whom they 


have not heard? And how ſhall they her | 


without a Preacher, or one to tell it them 
And how ſhall they preach except they be ſent, 
or that it be reveal'd to them? But have they 
not heard, anſwers PAUL? (47) es verily; 
their ſound is gone over all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world. Did nit 
Tfrael know, ſays he? and then he quotes 
Mosts and IsA1an as propheſy ing of this ve. 
ry matter. Now what has all this to do 
with Ordination? It might well be apply 
to the firſt Preaching of the Goſpel, but 
with no appearance of reaſon to the teach. 
ing, or inculcating, or preſſing of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion at this time, where it is al- 
ready recciv'd and eſtabliſh'd, and when any 


willing perſon in a Chriſtian Country may Þ 


ſufficiently learn it from his Bible & * * * 


CHAP. 


(46) V. 4. 1x. 
(47) V.19, 20, 27. 
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CH. 
Of the Religions Teachers inſtituted by 
| CHRIST. 
| J. "HE Religious Teachers inſtituted by 


| CHRIST were from their ſeveral pro- 
Z vinces, as we have obſerv'd, call'd ſome 
* Apoſtles, ſome Prophets, ſome Evangeliſts, 
ſome Paſtors and Teachers, and ſome by 
more of theſe names as they were at certain 
times differently employ'd, or according to 
the ſeveral dialects of the countries where 
they preachd. They were ty'd to no cer- 
tain place nor conſtant reſidence, having ge- 
nerouſly undertaken, to the utmoſt of their 
power, to preach and diffuſe the Chriſtian 
Doctrine among all the nations of the earth, 
and to provide effectual means for the pre- 
ſervation of it whereſoever they planted it. 
Among other privileges peculiar to their 
body, they are ſometimes term'd Ambaſſa- 
dors (which is but another word for Apoſtle) 
becauſe they were immediately ſent by CHRIST 
to offer his Doctrine to the world according 
to the inſtrutions they receiv'd from him; 
ſo that this appellation belongs only to them, 
and is moſt improperly apply'd to the preſent 
Teachers, many of whom are nevertheleſs 
very ready to aſſume the title, and are not a 
little 


— 


— — — 
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little proud of the ſame. We read in other 


Hiſtories (as well as in that of the New Teſtz. 


ment) of their journeys, their ſucceſs, and 


their troubles, tho mixt with many fabu- 


lous Narrations. But becauſe many pretend 
that TIiMoTHY and Titus were not admit. 
ted into the number of theſe extraordin 

Teachers, beſides the title of Evangeliſt cx 
preſly given the firſt, any one may in eye. 
ral paſſages of the New Teſtament acquaint 
himſelf with their labors, travels, and fellow. 
ſhip with the reſt, Concerning TiMorTar, 
conſult the Acts of the Apoſtles, the Epiſtles 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Theſlaloniany, 
and the Hebrews. About Titus, ſee the 
Second Epiſtle to the Corinthians, with that 
to the Galatians ; and laſtly, read the Epiltl: 
inſcrib'd to himſelf, where it is plain that he 
was left only for a while in Crete to finiſh 
what remain'd imperfect, and to ordain El 
ders in every City there, which we'll prove by 
and by was a charge that belong'd to the cx 
traordinary Miniſters of Chriſtianity, when 
perform'd by any ſingle perſon. He went 
afterwards to Dalmatia; and PauL may 2 
well be reckon'd Biſhop of Corinth, An 
tioch, or Athens, becauſe he made ſome ſtay 
in thoſe places, as that Tirus ſhould be Bi- 


ſhop of Crete. Nor can I diſcover the rer 
ſon why TimoTay ſhould not have as much 
right to the Biſhoprick of Theſſalonica, whi- Þ 
ther he was ſent by Paul to confirm them 


in the Chriſtian perſuaſion, as to that of 
Ty Epheſus 
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Epheſus where he was deſir d by the fame 
Apoſtle to tarry for ſome time, and ſee that 
no falſe or uſeleſs Doctrine might be taught 
there. It ſignifies nothing to object here that 
theydid not immediately receive their commiſ- 
© ſion from CHRIST, for ſuch were not his on- 
Iy extraordinary Miniſters, but likewiſe all 
# thoſe able perſons that were willing to ſpread 
8 Chriſtianity, and whom the Apoſtles choſe 
for their coadjutors either to do ſo, or to tra- 
vel and confirm it where it was already 
# preach'd, Theſe were the Evangcliſts pro- 
perly ſo call'd, whereof PHILIP and STEPHEN 

were two as well as TIMOTHY and Trrus, 
to whom may be added the ſeventy Diſci- 
$ ples: as alſo SOSTHENES, CLEMENS, BARNA- 
Bas, MARK, SILAs, and ſome others, 


II. But as it was not enough thus to ſpread 
and (cttle their Religion in the world, where 
it might ſoon be corrupted or forgotten, 
they always declar'd it a main duty of Chri- 
ſtians to inſtruct and exhort one another. Yet 
| leſt thro' the wickedneſs of ſome, the neg- 
ligence of others, and the peculiar occupa- 
tions of all, this ſhould not be ſo exactly per- 
form d, they did, in every place, chuſe out 
of their converts fit and able perſons to put 
people in mind of their Religion, and that as 
much by the example of their own lives, as 
by the reaſonableneſs and evidence of their 
Diſcourſes. Theſe ordinary Preachers of 
Chriſtianity were to reſide with their own 

| flocks. 


* 
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flocks. They might not pretend to any ney 


Doctrine, but were only oblig'd to publih | 


and explain that already deliver'd ; to the ob. 


{ſervation whereof they could not force any, 


but perſuade all they could. They were not 
to fine, damn, or burn ; but to exhort and 
convince gain-ſayers. Nay, ſhould they take 
upon them to trouble people with fabulous 
wonders, Traditions, or Genealogies; with 


Logomachys, philoſophical Subtleties, or any) 


thing not tending to the improvement of their 
underſtanding or practice, they were not to be 
heard or obey'd had they been Angels from 
Heaven. And however uſcful Miracles might 
be eſteem'd to gain authority or credit to the 
firſt publiſhers of any Doctrine, eſpecially a 
mong the Jews, yet this reaches not the or. 
dinary Teachers: for when the queſtion do 
not concern perſons, and that men arc ” 
pos d to receive Truth from any hand, 
then the pure merit of the Doctrine, con. 
ſider'd in its nature and conſequences, tha 
is to come under examination; without any 
fruitleſs diſquiſitions about its age or origin, 
which are the entangling pretences of deſign- 
ing heads, and proofs only to the weak or 
ſuperſtitious. 


III. In all the ancient writings, as well 
the ſpurious as authentic, we find theſe ordi- 
nary Miniſters of Chriſtianity, call'd for the 
moſt part Presbyters or Elders, and ſome- 
times Biſhops, which Greek word ſhould be 

tranſlated 
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tranſlated Overſeers. Now theſe two ex | 
preſſions are but ſeveral deſignations of the 
ſame perſons. The name of Elder is _ 
from the gravity of their years, apteſt to in- 
| culcate reverence and attention: for it was 
ever the policy of the beſt Governments to 
make action the buſineſs of the young, as 
they did government and counſel the pro- '| 
£7 vince of the old. The other Denomination + | 
of Overſeer imports the inſpection com- | 
# mitted to them over the information and con- 
duct of the people; they being the cenfors { I i8 


of their manners, and the monitors of their \ | 7 
| duty. This will undeniably appear from thoſe \ 11 
places of the New Teſtament, where Elders _ 


and Biſhops are promiſcuouſly us'd for one 
another. When Paul in his Epiſtle (48) 
© to Hrus cnumerates the neceſſary qualifica- 
tions of an Elder, he ſays among other things, 
any be blameleſs, and preſently ſubjoins, 

becauſe a Biſhop muſt be blameleſs; ſo that 
Elder and Biſhop here ſignify both one thing. 
And when the ſame Apoſtle ſent for the El- 
ders of Epheſus to Miletus, he exhorts them 
(40) in theſe terms: Take heed to your ſelves, 
and to all the flock over which the Holy Spi- 
rit has made you Overſeers. Epiſcopus, every 
where beſides a Biſhop, is here tranſlated 

Overſcer not without a myſtery ; for did they 
put in Biſhops, the people are not ſo ſtupid 
but 


(48) Tit. i. 5, 6, 7: 
(49) AR. xx. 17-28, 
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but they muſt conclude theſe two words to he 
$ ſynonymous: and according to the preſent 
ideas of theſe words, the paſlage wou'd ſound! 
4 ridiculous, to tell the Presbyters that they 
7 were Biſhops. PETER exhorts (50) the EAI 
ders to feed the flock of Chnisr, overſeein 
it willingly, not by conſtraint ; not for bil 
lucre, but out of a ready mind; not as bein 
Lords over God's inheritance, but as exanl 
ples to the flock. Now if the Elders wer 
to overſce, ſurely they well might be, and 
for that reaſon, were ſtil'd Overſeers, thy 
is, in terms of art, if they might biſhop th 
flock, they might be Biſhops of it. The qu: 
lifications and duties of Elders and Biſhop 
are the ſame in the Epiſtles to T1MoTHr to 
Tirvs, and every where elſe. The ordins 
tion or appointment of both is the ſame 
which muſt have been ſeparately confer d, ant 
different in form, were the perſons ſo in 
their capacities. The Apoſtles write to Bi 
ſhops and Deacons (51) at Philippi, when 
there cou d not be plural Biſhops in rhe ſenſe o 
the word ; and ſpeak of Biſhops, or Elders and 
Deacons indifferently ; but not a word c 
Biſhops, Presbyters, and Deacons, as threc 
diſtin& orders or offices. When there arolc 
a difference among the Chriſtians about thc 
obſervation of certain legal rites, we mect 
with the Elders call'd to conſult with the e 
Apoſilcs 


(50) 1 Pet. v. 12. 
(51) Phil. i. 1. 
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HApoſtles about that matter, and their Letters 
t reſolution ſent to the Chriſtians of other 
KCountrics, without any mention made of 
another rank of ordinary Teachers. And ſo 
It is all over the New Teſtament, notwith- 
Manding it is aſſerted by ſome, that '7zs 
$:::4ent to all men diligently reading the 
| loly Scriptures and ancient Authors, that 

rom the Apoſtles time there have been theſe 
hree. orders in Chriſt's Church, Biſhops , 
Prieſts, and Deacons. About the three 
Fvords in Scripture there is no diſpute; but 

hat they ſignify there ſo many orders, I think 
the contrary is now made very plain. 


| IV. We meet with another ſet of men, not 
more peculiar to Chriſtians than to Jews or 
AHcathens; I mean the Deacons, which ſhould 
properly tranſlated Miniſters or Servants. 
W hey were public ſpirited (52) perſons of 
Eminent probity (and not a particular ſet of 
ccleſiaſtics) appointed to collect and diſtribute 
hat charitable people beſtow'd upon the 
ecdy, in the faithful diſcharge of which 
duty they did much approve themſelves to 
the community. The Chriſtians then were 
ſo far from having hoſpitals or phyſicians 
at command, as by frequent perſecutions to 
be perpetually expos'd to all the inconveni- 
encies of impriſonment, ſickneſs, wearineſs, 
hunger, and cold: and becauſe women in 
| | * ©: theſe 


(52) 48. vi. 


ſpiritual character upon the Deaconſhip, ani 
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theſe caſes are generally more ſervice) 
than men, there were pious and charitah| 
widows (but none under ſixty) appointed ff 

that attendance. It was likewiſe a part oY 
the duty of theſe to inſtruct the younger (BR ; 
of their own ſex in Religion and Virtu , 
neither decency, nor the cuſtoms of th 
times allowing the ordinary Teachers (wi - 
arc no more exempted from certain paſſion . 
than other men) to be familiar with them oof, 
of the publick Aſſemblies. Some will ? 
you that after Chriſtianity degenerated into (oj 
perſtition, and as a part of that corruptia . 
religious Celibacy grew in faſhion, the Pria o 
got thoſe Deaconeſſes aboliſh'd, that tr 
might have a plauſible occaſion of entertai 
ing the young women in private, But Je 
ting that paſs, the Deacons were principal 
employ'd in ſerving or miniſtring to the fic 
to the poor, and at tables in their feaſts « 
charity; as the Elders or Overſcers had ti 
charge of reforming manners, and propag: 
ting virtue, It behoy'd ſuch as imprint 


make it a neceſſary ſtep to the Prieſthood 
to tranſlate the Deaconeſs PHABE, a Scrvall 
of the Church at Cenchrea ; for otherwik 
women might claim the Prieſthood, and 
Epiſcopacy, which would make a female Pop 


pe 
neither wonderful nor infrequent, conſider . 
ing the intereſt of the fair. But if the pe pc 
ſons were permitted to retain their origin th 
office of looking after the poor, there ha ty 


2 been 
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been no need of ſhuffling thus with words 
to throw duſt in the eyes of the people, who 
are not aware that Servant is but the tranſla- 
tion of Deaconeſs. I gave an inſtance be- 

fore of ſuch fair dealing, and, to ſpeak no- 
thing of acknowledg'd difficulties, I have ob- 
ſervd ſome hundreds of places in the New 

Teſtament and other ancient writings, not 
only thus cunningly, but even falſly rendred; 

which is to be feard, could not proceed 
from any ignorance of the tongues in ſome 
of the Tranſlators, but either to maintain cer- 
tain opinions and cuſtoms already eſtabliſh'd, 
For to countenance the introduction of more. 
But to return to the Deacons, it is objected 

that PHILIr and STEPHEN preach'd; as if 
I had deny'd that men of parts, approving 
themſelves in the Diaconat, might not as well 
as all other Chriſtians be tranſlated to ano- 
Sther office, as PHILI was promoted to be an 
Evangeliſt. Beſides, it is the undoubted right 
of every perſon in diſcourſe or writing to 
maintain the truth, and upon proper occa- 
ſions to teach it others; tho, for avoiding 
confuſion, none but thoſe allow'd may do it 

in publick Aſſemblies. 


V. We are now to enquire by whom theſe 
_ perſons, thus ſet apart for the common good 
of the Society, were and ought to be ap- 
pointed or ordain d. We have ſeen before 
that the extraordinary Preachers of Chriſtiani- 
ty did always nominate Elders, whereſoever 

N they 
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they planted their Religion. For, to paſs hy 
their Authority, and the care of all the Churches, 
being upon them, none doubtleſs, better 
knew the abilities of their own Proſelytes 
Bur no other particular perſons can with 
more right ſucceed them in this privilege, 
than in their power of diſcerning ſpirits. A 
ſoon as the Chriſtians became pretty nume- 
rous, the Elders were choſen by the votes 
the People: and without theſe, the Apoſtle 
themſelves did nothing of common concern, 
MATTHIAS was clected into the Apoſtleſhi 
againſt the other candidate JosEPH the Ju 
by the Ballot, or as we tranſlate it, by the 
lots of about one hundred and twenty, whid 
were all the Chriſtians of the place. TIMO. 
THY, an Evangcliſt, was ordain'd by Pau 
in conjunction with the Elders. The De 
cons were appointed by the People, who ar 
the beſt judges of ſuch among'em as deſert 
that office. And to add another inſtanc 
PavuL tells us that BaRNaBas was, togethe 
with himſelf, tho' an Apoſtle, choſen by 
the Aſſemblies to travel. It cannot be cor 
teſted but that Apoſtles and Evangeliſts mig 
be apppointed by thoſe of the ſame orde 
without the joint conſent or approbation o 
others; for it is highly reaſonable, that tht 
author or immediate publiſhers of a Dodrint 
(as well as of any new invention) ſhould 
have the choice and nomination of the fil 
managers. But if even upon ſuch occaſions 


the Apoſtles thought fit to deſire the concur 
| rence 
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rence of their proſelytes, what, pray, can 


Wincapacitate the People now from chuſing 


the ordinary Miniſtcrs, ſo immediately relat- 


ing to themſelves ? eſpecially, ſceing there 
Barc no perſons at this time in the world, 
to whom any deference ought to be paid 
upon the ſcore of extraordinary gifts or pow- 
Fcr : and, equivocally to ſay, that none can 
Rive but what they have, proves as ſtrongly 
that the citizens of London cannot chuſe 
their Sheriffs, nor the nobility of Poland 
their King, ſince every elector is not himſelf 
a King or a Sheriff. 


Vl. In this caſe therefore, as in all other 
publick affairs of the People, the right of 
Election is theirs ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
of ſuch a ſufficient number, anſwerable to 
mem, upon whom they ſhall devolve it, when 
hey cannot all conveniently meet in one 
lace. If they be allow'd not only to chuſe 
heir Mayors and Aldermen, but alſo their 
awyers or Phyſicians, of whoſe profeſſions 
they arc (ſuch incompetent judges, with much 


© &ccater reaſon may they elect their Eccleſiaſtick 


Teachers, in whom no eſſential quality is 
cquir'd, that every Chriſtian is not bound to 
poſſeſs. All men are frequently commanded 
dy the voice of CHRIST and Reaſon, not on- 

y to be well exercis'd in piety and the know- 

Wedge of the truth, but alſo to inſtru their 

amilies and neighbours, to admoniſh and re- 


"Prove, to comfort and edify one another. 


N 2 So 
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So that the only difference between the Peo. 
ple and their Teachers conſiſts, as I remark 


before, in this; namely, that leſt theſe du. | 
ties ſhould thro' vice, neglect, or buſineſ, | 


be generally omitted, certain perſons are ſe 
apart by all to preach them, which exempt 
no body from particular obligations, I affim 
therefore that any Socicty of Chriſtians may 
out of their own number, or any other body 
of people, pitch upon willing perſons, with 
the neceſſary qualifications to be their Over 
ſeers. This is the moſt divine and regula 
Miſſion upon earth, as agrecable to origin! 
practice, and the light of reaſon which is the 
candle of the Lord, But that the Overſcer 
ſhould excluſively of the People chuſe one ano. 
ther, much leſs be ordain'd by one, is both un: 
reaſonable and unſafe, as I ſhall make it appex 
e're I have done. Whoever aſſents to thelc 
truths, muſt likewiſe grant that he's no los. 
ger an Overſcer that is depos'd. for juſt cauſes 
as being ignorant, debauch'd, or an enemy 
to the Government. No more is he that hs 
no charge at preſent, tho' formerly the Pt 


ſtor of an aſlembly : for tis the relation be 


tween the aſſembly and him that gave him 


this denomination, which periſhes as ſoon % 


that is diſſolv d. The diſtinQion therefore be- 


tween a Miniſter and the exerciſe of his Mini 
{try, is quite as-ridiculous, as when in othet 


words they ſay, that he is a Miniſter in hs 


bit who is not one in act, which is to be 
actually none at all. For my own part, 1 


dont 
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don't look upon any in the nation, however 
Jdignify'd or diſtinguiſh'd, that is not ſome- 
# where an actual Teacher, and as ſuch recciv'd 
by the People, to be more a Biſhop, Elder, 
or Paſtor (term it as you pleaſe) than I think 
him this year Lord Mayor, that was ſo the 
$ laſt; or that a ſhepherd remains one, after 
the flock is all fold to the butchers or de- 
$ vour'd by the wolves. And when I call thoſe 
perſons by any of the aforeſaid or equivalent 
names, I'm then forc'd to uſe the language 
of cuſtom and not of reaſon, which in many 
other points is the misfortune of more be- 
ſides my ſelf. All they can claim is a capa- 
city of being Teachers, when any ſociety 
pleaſes to authorize em; to which every will- 
ing and qualify'd Chriſtian may pretend as 
well as they: for this only amounts to poſſibi- 
lity and fitneſs: nor will any body deny but that 
Ja man who has already approv'd himſelf in 
teaching, is preferable to another, of whole 
abilities the world has had no experience, nor 
that ſuch a perſon is deſerving of honor and 
reſpect wherever he comes, if he has worthi- 
ly executed his office; but the ſame is as true 
of all other callings important to the com- 
mon- Wealth. 


VII. Moſt of thoſe who make Biſhops a ſu- 
perior order to other Prieſts or Miniſters, 
teach a very different doctrine from this. 
For, according to them, the Biſhop only may 
# ordain ; and let the People be never ſo unani- 
N 3 mous 
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mous, or let their Teachers be unexceptions 
ble in their lives, learning, and doctrine, yet if 
they receive not their power from a Biſhop they 
have no Chriſtian Church or Aſſemblies, not 
can they reap any benefit from the practice 
of religious Duties. This is one of the mof 


extravagant and uncharitable poſitions tha Þ* 


was ever heard. It's abſolutely as wild and 
contraditory to common ſenſe, as Tranſub. 
ſtantiation ; and excludes as many from Hes. 
ven, as this renders Idolaters. For to aſſert that 
ſuch as are firmly perſuaded of the doctrine 
of CHRIST, and conſcientiouſly practiſe his 
precepts, are no Chriſtians without this Cle- 
rical Hierarchy, is evidently as abſurd as be. 
lieving that to be no bread which 1 ſaw made 
and ſold, wherein I find the uſual colour, taſte, 
and all other properties, becauſe it was not 
bak'd in ſome oven appointed by Authority; 
or as if I thought nothing could quench my 
thirſt but what I drank out of ſilver. But it 
the effects of liquor remain the ſame, be the 
veſſel of earth or of glaſs; ſo they are good 
Chriſtians, let their Miſſion (as they ſpeak) 


be what it will, who believe and practiſe the 


Doctrine of CHRIST. Nor ſhall I make any 


diſtinction how they came by their Religion, 


whether under the diſcipline of maſters, ot 
by their own private, induſtry and ſtudy. 


VIII. Some arc likewiſe ſo ſtrangely blind: 
ed by Education, but more by Intereſt, as to 
imagine he ceaſes not being a Teacher that 

= | was 
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Vas once lawfully ordain'd, tho' he becomes 
dcaf, or dumb, or any other way incapable to 
exerciſe his office; a privilege never claim'd 
or pretended by any ſort of Magiſtrates, except 
Jof late by ſome Kings, ſince the Creation. 
This wonder is perform'd by virtue of a cer- 
S tain ſacred, unknown, inviſible, yet indclible 
Character, as unintelligibly ſtampt on the 
ſoul at the impoſition of the Biſhops hands 
in Ordination, as a ſmall crumb of bread is 
8 transform'd into the body of CHñRISH by four 
words of a Malſs-pricſt. Chirotonia, or the 
clevation of hands, was in moſt Common- 
wealths (particularly thoſe of Greece and Aſia, 
8 where the Apoſtles travell'd) the way of giving 
Suffrages at Elections, as it is now in the 
Guild-hall of London; whence the very act 
of appointing a Magiſtrate, or giving of votes, 
tho after another manner, is ſometimes figu- 
ratively ſo call'd, as none will deny that has 
read the new Teſtament or prophane Authors 
in the original Greek. Chirotheſia, or the 
impoſition of hands, was a ceremony pecu- 
F liarly us'd by the Jews, not always to denote 
an internal change or character, as ſome ridi. 
culouſly maintain (which I cannot perſuade 
my ſelf they believe) but, when there was 
nothing extraordinary, as a ſolemn deſigna- 
tion of the perſon appointed to any office in 
the Government; whereby the ratification of 
his Election was declar'd, himſelf ſhewn to 
the people, and recommended to their love 
and reſpect, Upon all occaſions of this na- 
| N 4 ture 
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ture ſome ſign muſt unavoidably be employ 
whether it be by proclamation, the impol. 
tion of others hands, ſtretching out of hi 
own; the delivering of a ſword, a book,: 
ſtaff; the putting on a crown, a cap, a robe, 
or any other way. But all theſe are in them. 
ſelves indifferent, and depend entirely upon 
cuſtom. Now moſt of the Chriſtian Clery 
have conſtantly retain'd every where the 
remony of ordaining Magiſtrates us'd in Jude: 
where the firſt of their order were appointed; 
while the people of other places obſerving 
their own national rites, and changing faſhi 
ons ſometimes in this as in other matters 
are apt to imagine the Clergy would no 
depart from the common forms, if ſome 
thing more than a bare deſignation was not 
meant by their peculiar cuſtom : particular 
when they read that the firſt who were ſo or 
dain d could perform extraordinary things; 
tho daily experience may convince them, 
that nothing unuſual follows upon the mere 
laying on of a Biſhop or Presbyter's hands. 
Let ſuch therefore as pretend the contrary, 
convince us by miracles; and let thoſe, who 
are not ſo extravagant, acknowledge the uſe 
of this ceremony to be no more eſſential to 
theirs, than the ordination of any civil officer 
and fo let them indifferently uſe or forbear 
it according to the various Cuſtoms of dit 
ferent places, but never affect or preſs it as 
neceſſary Rite of divine Inſtitution. 


A PRO. 
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Þ 1 

Intended to be publiſhed weekly. | I 
Jan. I. 1704-5. | 


xr) HAVE throughly conſider'd, Sir, 
| the Subject of our laſt Di ſcourſe, 


and Iam not only perfectly con- | 
vinc'd of the uſefulneſs of what 1 
you propoſed, but likewiſe fully | 
determin'd to begin the Correſpondence you 
deſire; which 1 hope will be agrecable to 
your ſelf, as I ſhall conſtantly endeavour it 
may neither be unprofitable nor ungrateful to 
the Publick. Tis very ſurprizing that ſome- 
thing of this nature has not been thought of 
in our country before, or, if any had form'd 
ſuch a deſign, that it was never yet executed. 
Perhaps they thought that the Law and the 

| Goſpel _,- 
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Goſpel were ſufficient. Our Laws, it's true, 
enforce the obſervation of moral and ſocial 
Duties, and 'tis acknowledg'd, even beyond 
the ſeas, that our Divines are the beſt Preachers 
in the world. But as all Duties come not di. 
rectly under the cognizance of the Laws, nor 
all the different circumſtances of any Duty 
whatſocyer; ſo the Magiſtrate is but half 
obcy'd by thoſe, who can clude the intention 
of the Legiſlators, either in point of time 
or place, or in any other particular not fore. 
ſeen at the beginning: and he's often not at 
all obey d, by ſuch as know no other reaſon 
of the Law, but only the authority that has 
given it a ſanction, which they regard as a 
meer force, that might as well have appointed 
the contrary ; a power that acts with no re- 
gard to the good of private perſons, farther 
than they contribute to encreaſe the gran- 
deur, wealth, and ſecurity of the Government. 
But when theſe very men perceive the beauty, 
harmony, and reaſonableneſs of Virtue: in it 
felf; how much it is their own outward in- 
tereſt and inward ſatisfaction to practiſe it, 
(ſuppoſing there had been neither praiſe not 
rewards to encourage it, nor any puniſh 
ments or diſgrace to prevent the contrary,) 
and when they ſce that the good of all perſons 
indifferently is the ſcope of the Laws, whencc 
the Government is wealthy, wiſe, or power- 
ful, only as the wealth, and wiſdom, and 
power of the Nation make it ſo : then a 
more chearful and ſincere obedience will be 

yielded 
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yielded by them to the Laws, and the Magi- 
ſtrate be better imploy'd in diſtributing honor 
than infliting of ſhame, This is likewiſe as 
true of the Divines, becauſe the intrinſick 
worth and rational evidence of religious Duties, 
will naturally confirm what they preach to the 
people, viz. that ſuch things are commanded 
by God, and acceptable to him, ſince their 
being both intelligible and practicable make 
them truly worthy of God, who could not 
ſhew his beneficence more, than in giving 
man a rule ſo much for his advantage, which 
could not therefore be invented by thoſe that 
teach it, for their own credit, gain, or au- 
thority. 


2. But not to detain you longer upon a ſub- 
ject you underſtand ſo well, I ſhall rather con- 
vince you that I took your meaning right, 
by ſhewing you in what manner I deſign to 
execute your Project: for as to the juſtifying 
of a private man for concerning himſelf with 
the publick, or proving that this is one of 
the propereſt ways wherein I could ſerve my 
Country, I ſhall touch upon it in another 
Letter, which will be upon the Publick Good, 
or the common Intereſt of the Society. 


3. Once a Week then you may expect to 
receive a Letter from me, containing a Sheet 
of paper, upon ſome ſubject of general uſe, 
and which you are permitted for that reaſon 
to publiſh to the world. This is the whole 
| 1 deſign 
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deſign in two words. But to make it plain 
beyond all ſuſpicion of ſaying one thing and 
meaning another, I take a Week's time for 


every Letter, not only to give my ſelf leiſure 
enough without interrupting my other a. 


fairs, and not to overburthen the attention, | 


or to pall the curioſity of the Reader: but 
alſo to leave no excuſe for an ill performance, 
and to keep a juſt medium between ſuch Pa. 
pers as come abroad too often or too ſeldom; 
which laſt therefore are ſometimes quite forgot, 
as the former muſt exhauſt the moſt fruitful 
invention. The day of publication ſhall be 
Wedneſday, becauſe moſt people are then 
in Town, and that thoſe who come from 
their Country-houſes may receive this lec- 
ture freſh before them for their inſtruction or 
entertainment; as they may lay it by, it 
the hurry of their buſineſs requires it, till 
they are gone again. 


4. A Sheet of Paper is the leaſt that can bc 
taken for handling a ſubject of any impor- 
tance with the care it deſerves, and perhaps 
in moſt ſubjects, that come under our con- 
ſideration, it is paper enough too: for if Au- 
thors did not generally propoſe, not ſo much 
to clear the matter, as to write a volume of a 
certain bulk, their reaſonings and facts might 
often be reduc'd within a very ſmall compaſs; 
and we ſce ſometimes, that the Abridgment 
of a folio by an able hand into half a ſheet, is 
ab etter Treatiſe on the ſubje& than than the 

S * | | | Original, 
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Original, and more eſteem'd by good judges. 
But however, when I chance to light on any 
Argument that cannot be ſufficiently clear'd 
in one ſheet, it ſhall be continu'd in the next, 
or in more, as there may be a neceſlity for it; 
tho' I am of opinion, that ſuch caſes will very 
rarely happen. 


5. As for the Subject of our Letters, it 
ſhall be any thing that may be uſeful and 
acceptable to the publick; but chiefly the 
moral Virtues, remarkable paſſages of Hiſtory, 
philoſophical Diſquiſitions, and the detec- 
tion of popular Errors. The thread and 
body of the Letter will always conſiſt of the 
main ſubject, capable of ſuch embelliſhments 
and examples as may divert, as well as of ſuch 
grave and ſolid reaſonings as may inſtruct. Any 
ſubje& in the world, and, what at firſt fight 
would ſeem the unlikelieſt to doit, may give 
a natural occaſion for reſolving important 
doubts in Learning, for making new. Diſco- 
verics in Nature or Art, for critical Remarks, 
and for quoting verſes, epigrams, fragments, 
and paſſages of Authors, ſuch as are not in 
the hands of every body, and that even the moſt 
knowing would be ſomething puzzl'd to find, 
or that indeed they never obſery'd. Not that 
[ promiſe you all this, Sir: but that if now 
and then you meet with things of this nature, 
you may not think it foreign to the Subject; 
unleſs you find that there's no connection 
between them, nor any chain of thought 

or 
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or expreſſion, whereby the one gave occz. 
ſion for mentioning the other. 


6. The whole World is the ſtorehouſe cf 
the Materials I ſhall uſe ; antient and modern, 
foreign and domeſtick Books; the Letters 
and Converſation of other perſons; the face 
of Nature and my own particular Thought, 
So that tis impoſlible I ſhould ever be at 
Joſs for a ſubje&, but rather in ſuſpence which 
to prefer, and how with the exacteſt jude- 
ment to chuſe properly among ſo many. But 
one indiſpenſable law I propoſe to my {elf, 
is, that the ſubject be ſomething which may 
be generally entertaining, for which reaſon 
I ſhall always treat of it in a ſtile and me- 
thod intelligible to every body. The Quo- 
tations out of other Languages ſhall be er. 
preſt in our own, with the original in the 
margin; excepting Verſes now and then, 
which often loſe their grace and beauty tranſ- 
Jated, the whole turn perhaps depending on 
the diale& wherein they were written. Let 
no man therefore imagine that this will be a 
work above his ſphere or capacity: for tis 
in the moral part of it equally intended for 
the good of all, and the learn'd part of it 
is particularly deſign'd for thoſe, who have 
not the leifure, nor ever had the opportunity 
to turn over many Books. And tis eſpecial- 
ly hop'd that the Ladies, who neither do not 
ought to undergo ſuch drudgery, will in 


theſe Letters find ſomething that may nary 
them, 


8 


; 


© then 
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them, tho' not worth their while to make a 
painful ſearch for it in bulky volumes. Tis 
the duty of us men to caſe and ſerve them 
in this, as in any thing beſides. 


7. This Miſcellany therefore being deſign'd 
to be of univerſal benefit, the ſheets are 
printed all on the ſame Paper and Letter 
with this Specimen, and the number of the 
Pages are continued in the order of other 
books: ſo that every perſon may preſerve 
his ſheets clean till a Volume be finiſh'd, 
which then he may cauſe to be bound after 
his own fancy. The heads, or Paragraphs, 
of every Letter are likewiſe number d; that 
any thing may be the eaſier found or referr'd 
to, and for the more perfect framing of the 
Index, which will be at the end of every vo- 
lume. Now one word to my ſelf, and ano- 
ther to my Readers. As for me, I thus 
write a Book at my own leiſure, and 'tis 
the ſame thing as if Ipubliſh'd it under ſome 
general Title, though the Pieces be entirely 
independent of one another ; as ſome have 
done under the names of Collections, Various 
Readings, Memorable Things, Storchouſes, 
Noſegays, Treaſuries, Gleanings, or ſuch other 
ſerious or whimſical Titles, denoting variery 
of Matter. And as for others, the method 
| take is infinitely preferable, becauſe they 
have no trouble in reading the Book by 
parts, which would deter them in one volume. 
They haye abundantly more time to digeſt 


the 
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the contents, than if they came on their hang 
all together. Thc expence will be no mon 
than if they bought the whole Book, nor 6 


much; beſides that tis perfectly infenſiblety 
moſt, and caſy to all manner of perſons. 


8. Now, Sir, III tell you, and, in telling 
it to you, I declare to the Publick what Ian 
relolv'd not to do; and whenever I tranſgrei 
thoſe Rules, my labour, no doubt, will find 
a ſuitable reception. There's no fear it 
the firſt place, that the Readerſhould be dil. 
appointed as to the cauſe of publication, the 
materials of theſe Papers not depending 01 
the wind or weather, on dangerous or dirty 
ways, on private correſpondence or public 
permiſſion; and therefore not ſubject to amuſe 
any with falſe or ſham intelligence, to tit 
him with nauſeous repetitions, or to bantet 
him with idle tattle at home for want of 
good ſtories from abroad: which is not fail 
in derogation of News-papers (which in all 
good Governments are of ſingular uſe, unde: 
a due regulation) but as things they cannot pol 
ſibly avoid, if they keep up the order of thcit 
Papers, and to which the preſent undertaking 
is no way lyable. Neither, as in ſuch daily 
Papers, ſhall any part of ours be taken up 
with Advertiſements of any kind, which 
would not only be unfair, but alſo ridicu- 
lous, to make the Readers pay for what others 
have loſt or found, or what the Bookſellet 


has to ſell, inſtead of the matter with which 
| "2: <a _ 
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we have promis'd to furniſh him. But an 
Account of Books newly publiſh'd, ſhall al- 
ways make up; at leaſt, one third part of this 
Journal. 


9. Next we ſhall above all things avoid go- 
ing out of our way to meddle with any Factions 
or partics at home, with civil or religious 
profeſſions, deſigning to hurt none, and to 
oblige all, to the utmoſt of our power. We 
ſhall not rake into private or family affairs; 
much leſs abuſe any perſon . by his name 
at length or abridg'd, nor under any colour, 
repreſentation, or pretence whatſoever ; this 
being inconſiſtent with all good manners, 
policy, or ſociety, being a real aſſaſſination 
when committed by anonymous writers, 
againſt whom the injur'd perſon has no repa- 
ration. Our deſign leads us not to concern 
our ſelves with particular men, or, if it 
ſhould, it muſt be to ſpeak well and not ill 
of them; and when we produce any as ex- 
amples of worth or baſeneſs, they ſhall be 
commonly out of antient or foreign Hiſtory : 
or, ſince our own Country abounds with 
inſtances of all kinds, having been for many 
ages ſo famous a theatre of action; I may 
well mention the living for the honor and 
countenance of virtue, but in diſparaging 
of vice, the names I uſe ſhall be of perſons 
long ſince dead, and in whom the families of 
the living arc not concern'd, 
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10. Nor is it to be fear d that this Papet 
ſhould ever incur the diſpleaſure of the Go. 
vernment, ſince ſerving the Publick and the 
Government is certainly one and the ſame 
thing, eſpecially in our happy Country (if 
our own happineſs we could but truly dic. 
tinguiſh and value) where the intereſt of the 
one and the other are inſeparable. By ſer- 
ving the Government therefore, I mean, not 
being the penſionary of a ſecret Cabal, nor the 
trumpet of a deſigning Miniſter, nor the tool 
of an ambitious Prince : but every man ſerves 
a good Government, who contributes (accor- 
ding to his power) to render the members of 
it wiſe and vertuous, which leads them of 
courſe to be peaceable and obedient ; to bot- 
tom their felicity on the publick welfare 
wherein their particular intereſt is involv'd; 
conſcquently to promote the glory, wealth 
and tranquillity of their Country, whercof 
they become proportionable ſharers; and 
readily to yield all honor, duty and reve- 
rence to the perſon and authority of the Mz 
giſtrate, who deſerves it ſo well for the dan- 
gers; pains and care which he undergocs for 
the whole and every part. 


It. I necd fay no more, either as a preface 
to my Book, or as an account of my deſign 
but that whoever has any thing to intimate 
or communicate, any hint that he thinks to 
be ſcaſonable, any favorite notion or pecu- 
| liar Gilcovery, which can naturally enter into 
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this work, let ſuch Pacquets be addreſt to 
the Bookſeller, with a Letter containing the 
deſires of the ſender, and I ſhall comply, or 
give reaſons for not doing it, if the ſubject 
be of any importance; as to any obſervati- 
ons or exceptions that may be made relating 
to theſe Papers, ſuch as have a mind to ca- 
vil, to ſhew their talent, or to make a noiſe 
about ſomething, will be ſure to print with- 
out conſulting any body ; and to ſuch we 
have nothing to ſay, becauſe we have no 
amendment to expect from them. But as for 
thoſe who are really concern'd for truth, and 
who have any doubts to propoſe, or objections 
to make, who require a further explication 
of any thing, or that can point out any real 
miſtakes, they ſhall receive a/ ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer, and thanks into the bargain : for as I have 
merely engag'd in this undertaking for the ſake 
of truth; ſo the Reader may be ſatisfy' d that 
I ſhall not endeavour to ſupport it by any 
falſhood. 


12. And now, to return to your ſelf, Sir, 
go on as you have advisd and encourag d 
me, to cultivate your underſtanding, to en- 
creaſe your knowledge, to inſtruct your neigh- 
bours, and to rectify their manners. Who- 
ever does not make uſe of his Reaſon, is not 
only ungrateful to neglect ſo excellent a gift 
of God, but aQually prefers the ſtate of 
brutes to humanity. But whocver, on the con- 
trary, has addicted himſelf to a ſerious con- 
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templation of the works of God and Nature) 
to a diligent examination of times and places, 
and to an impartial enquiry into men and 
opinions (which is what we truly call Philo- 
ſophy, and not any peculiar ſyſtem of the 
Schools) whoever, I ſay, will thus employ 
his mind, muſt needs be plcaſed with this 
Undertaking, and break out with C1ceRo (1) 
into this divine Exclamation : O vitae Phi- 
« loſophia dux! O virtutis indagatrix expul- 
ce trixque vitiorum! quid non modo nos, ſed 
ce omnino vita hominum, ſine te eſſe potuiſlet? 
« Tu urbes peperiſti, tu diſſipatos homines in 
cc ſocictatem vitae convocaſti. Tu eos inter ſe, 
c primum domiciliis, deinde conjugiis, tum 
. literarum & vocum communione junxiſti, 
Tu inventrix legum, tu magiſtra morum 
© K& diſciplinae fuiſti. Ad te confugimus, a te 
opem petimus, tibi nos penitus totoſque tra. 
* dimus, Eſt autem unus dies bene, & ex prac- 
& ceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati an- 
« teponendus. Cujus igitur potius opibus uta- 
cc mur quam tuis, que & vitae tranquillitatem 
tc nobis largita es, & terrorem mortis ſuſtu- 
ce liſti ”®. O Philoſophy ! thou guide of life, 
thou diſcoverer of virtues, andexpeller of vices! 
what manner of life ſhould not only ours, but 


Lad 


that of all men in general be without thee? 
By thee it was that cities were founded, and 
mankind aſſembled into ſociety which live 
diſperſed before. Thou firſt didſt join them uns 


their 


(1) Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5. C. 2. 
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their habitations, next in marriages, and then 
4% a mutual participation of languages and 
letters. Thou wert the inventreſs of 
laws, the miſtreſs of learning and manners. 
With thee we take ſanctuary, from thee ce 
beg aſſiſtance, to thee we perfectly and wholly 
reſign our ſelves: for one day well ſpent, ac- 
cording to thy preceps, is preferable to an er- 
ring eternity. M hat other helps therefore 
ſhould we uſe but thine, who haſt beſtowed up- 


on us the * wa of life, and remov'd the 
terror of death. | 


13. Thus I have done with my Plan. But 
this deſign of a weekly Paper puts me in 
mind of that moſt true ſaying of King SoLo- 
MON, that there is nothing new under the 
ſun, no not in the meaneſt trifles which we 
think are but of yeſterday's invention, as (to 
give you a trivial inſtance) the illuminations 
in windows, which of late years we have 
ſubſtituted to our old rows of bone-fircs : yet 
if you look into JUVENAL,. you find them 
there exactly deſcrib'd and practiſed on great 
days, eſpecially on the birth. days of Princes: 


22 

4 a 4 . . 
Herodis venere dies, pingueſque feneſtris 
Oraine diſpoſite flammam vomuere lucerne. 


And tho” I will not at this time affirm, 
that there ever was ſuch a weckly Paper as 
mine, yet tis undeniable of the Daily Cou- 
rant, ſeeing there was in Rome a Daily Jour- 
nal of all that paſt in that city, compil'd 

= with 
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diurna, of which I ſhall give you more par- 


my ſelf your moſt faithful humble and 
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with the approbation and under the direction 
of the Magiſtrate. Theſe were the Ata 


ticulars, and ſome fragments at the end of 
my Letter next Tueſday, which, as I promiſ- 
ed you, ſhall be concerning the Publick 
Good. I need not be ſo formal as to tell 
you every time, what you know ſo well; 
and therefore now once for all I ſubſcribe 


obedicnt Servant. 
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MEMORIAL 
FOR | 
The Moſt Honourable 


THE EARL OF *** 


CONTAINING 


A Scheme of Coalition, 


My LoRnD, | 
TER paying my acknowledge. 
ments for your laſt favor, I can- 
not but complain I have fo ſel- 
dom of late the honor of admit- 
tance to your Lordſhip; and when 


I obtain it, that no opportunity is given me 
to ſpeak of any thing to any purpoſe. I am 
ignorant, as I told you, whom you meant 
rother day, by my * friends that were 
F 


'4 againſt 


. 
f 


| 
if 


- 
ex] 
+ 


AL. 


We 


— Ä --» ____— — - 


þ 
elf and others too belicve, that the whole ; ſer? 
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againſt the Peace: but of this I am ſure, that 
all my acquaintance are unanimous in their try 
ſentiments. Particular friends in this caſe mo 
I have none, but the Houſe of Hanover: nat 
and, tho' a good Peace be a good thing, we | plic 
are perſuaded no peace can be good for their thi.: 
intereſt at this time; and much leſs a peace 
that gives up Spain and the Indies to a Prince 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, or to any French 
Prince whatſoever. This, My LoRD, but 
not the ſpirit of any party, nor partiality for 
any miniſtry, is the ground of our oppo. 
tion. I therefore conjure your Lordſhip, by 
all the friendſhip I entertain and profeſs for 
you, to conſider, whether it be adviſeable in 
any Miniſter to carry on a thing ſo perfectly 
diſguſting to the next Succeſlor ? and. I be. 
ſeech you to permit me (as your moſt finccr: 
wellwiſher) freely to tell you, that a clan. 
deſtine negociation with France ſounds very il 
to Engliſh cars, even in times of the profound- 
eſt peace. I have been ſo much amaz'd, on 
the one hand, at the circumſtances of this 
tranſaction from the beginning : and 1 have 
had ſo much confidence in your Lordſhip, on 
the other hand, as looking upon you to be WM ! 
moſt true to the Succeſſion, that I made my 


was a trick upon the French King and the 
High-Church ; and that, as ſoon as the pub. {cf 
lick money was all granted, you wou'd up- { beſ 
on very good pretexts break with both of bei 
them, and be the ee of a happy Coali- ¶ hot 
3 1 tion | 


» <p>, 


* >: | $447, | 
Sd * . 
Fas 3 3 
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tion between the true friends of their Coun- 
try, which are the moderate Whigs and the 
moderate Tories. Several of theſe denomi- 
nations have, from time to time, made ap- 
plication to me to convey their thoughts on 
this matter to your Lordſhip ; which I whol- 
ly declin'd, when I perceiv'd ſuch difficul- 
ties both of acceſs and ſpeech, as judging 
my good offices of this kind were no longer 
agreeable. Among the reſt a perſon of un- 
doubted credit among the Whigs, and that 
undertook (without preſumption) for the lea- 
ders, propos d about two months ago this 
Scheme, which 1 took in writing upon the 
ſpot from his own mouth: 


I. A Coalition, wherein the Earl of G** * 
and the Earl of S* X ſhould be left for ſome 
ſmall time unemploy'd by conſent, the rea- 
ſon of which is ſelf evident: that in this ad- 
miniſtration your own figure ſhould not only 
be chief, but be continu'd ſo, as a ſecurity 


whercof the balance of the Parliament ſhould 
be put into your hands. 


II. Preſent diflolution of this Parliament, 
which might be time enough for the year's 
ſervice, witneſs the laſt Parliament of King 
WILLIAM; that the qualifying Act paſt laſt, 
ſeſſions, wou'd throw out at leaſt a hundred; 
beſides, that the heats about SACHEVERELL 
being quite allay'd, and ſuch a number of 
hothcads diſappointed by this Miniſtry, there 

| wou'd 
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wou d not be ſo much money ſpent now on 
that ſide. | ver) 
© it ſe 


III. Pretexts for the diſſolution various, 
eſpecially that the mony d people will nevet 


R ther 

truſt this Parliament. ra 
IV. A certain number of moderate Tories had 
nam d, in conjunction with whom the Whigs | ſhot 
were willing to act. - 


And ſo he concluded, that, the preſent to) 
Miniſtry - miſcarrying, you muſt be ruin'd of { inc 
courſe, all being imputed to your Lordſhip, WP * 
who will be made to paſs for a ſingle Miniſter : ¶ pate 
whereas, on the foot of this Scheme, others he 
will be anſwerable as well as your ſelf for be 


any meaſures that ſhall be taken. vou 
ſerv 


vou 


This meſſage I peremptorily refus d to car- 
lane 


ry, for the reaſons aboveſaid; but told the 
perſon (whoſe name ſhall be mention'd, if ſing 
you deſire it, according to the permiſſion he here 
gave me) that, if your Lordſhip intended any ¶ cou 
ſuch thing at all, I was of opinion the pro- my 
per time wou'd be after this Parliament ſhould ſo r 
grant the year's charge: for then their fal- ticu 
ing into heats about the Peace, or reviving er | 
the High- Church projects againſt the Difſen- me 
ters, a miſunderſtanding upon any ſcore be- ; hou 
tween both houſes, or ſomething elſe that lain 
may break out by chance or contrivance, 

wou'd ſerve as better pretexts for a Diſſolu- 

tion, and beget a better diſpoſition in the 

* electors, 


* 


— 
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electors, who underſtand nothing, at leaſt 
very few of em, concerning credit, tho in 
it ſelf a moſt eſſential point. Sed illud quo- 
que valeat quantum valere poteſt. Many o- 
ther repreſentations of no leſs importance 
I was entirely diſcourag'd from offering; and 
had you given me the hearing, the world 
ſhould never have ſeen his Electoral High- 
neſs's late Memorial. Don't you now find 
by experience, My LoRD, that what I wrote 
to you about that Court near a twelvemonth 
© ſince, is exactly true? Inſtead then of your 
PX * and your S*** you ought to diſ- 
patch me privately to Hanover this minute, 
where you'll find me as ſecret, as I hope to 
be ſucceſsful. In my judgment it imports 
you not a little, were it but for the Queen's 
ſervice, to clear up ſome things there, If 
you arc of the ſame opinion, I know Hol- 
land ſo exactly as to engage my life for paſ- 
ſing and repaſſing unobſervd; giving out 
here, that I am retir'd ſome where into the 
country. I need ſay no more, but that as 
my intereſt is inſeparable from that Family, 
ſo none upon carth wiſhes better to your par- 
ticular perſon. But we muſt come to a near- 
er underſtanding. If you'll pleaſe to ſend 
me any letter or meſſage, let it be to the ſame 
houſe where J lodg'd, and where your chap- 
lain ſucceeds me. Delays are dangerous. 

Jan, 
Mr Lorp, 
Jour Lordſhip's moſt faithful 
humble Servant. 


Another 


MEMORIAL 
FOR 
The Moſt Honourable 
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London, Dec. 17, 1711. 
Myr Los, 


AM ſo far from being trouble- 
ſome by frequent, affected, or 
officious viſits to the great men, 
with whom I have the honor of 
being acquainted, that the feat 
of offending this way, is rather more likely 
to argue me guilty of negligence or diſte- 
pet ; and to make me pals for one that ei- 
ther clowniſhly knows not, or that ſallenly 
cares not to make his court. But as my cir- 
cumſtances muſt clear me from the laſt impu- 
tation; ſo the company I have ever kept, and 
the good reception I have often had from 
| Ly many 
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many Princes, in whoſe Courts I have re- 
added, or with whom I had any buſineſs to 
tranſact, will (1 doubt not) ſet me right as to 
the firſt. Principibus placuiſſe viris, non ut- 
j tima laus eff. Your Lordſhip in particular 
will acknowledge, that I am not wont to 
interrupt my friends about trifles. But I am 
very ſcnſibly mov'd (I own) at the unuſual 
difficulty of acceſs I find of late to your 
© Lordſhip, when at the ſame time, I have 
© ſcarce ever fail'd of meeting thoſe going up 
your ſtairs or coming down; who, not very 
long ſince, wou'd have been afraid to be 
found in the ſame houſe with you: men (as 
I then thought) the moſt oppoſite to you in 
principles, and men who were the moſt bit- 
ter in their ſarcaſms againſt your reputation, 
© when I ſuffer'd the reproaches of my beſt 
friends for adhering to your intereſt 3 per- 


D 


> ſonal, I mean, and not always political. 


| But as, in the quality of a States-man and 
Prime Miniſter, you are to deal with all forts 
of perſons; ſo I don't complain of their good, 
| but of my own bad uſage. I necd not men- 
tion how many years ago our familiarity 
commenc'd, founded upon the ſame love of 
Letters and Liberty, which to generous ſpirits 
are ſtronger tics, than even thoſe of blood or 
alliance, As little need I mention, how in- 
violably I have obſerv'd: the rights of friend- 
ſhip, both in the times of your proſperity 
and adverſity. My enemies never objected 
the 


J/ 
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the contrary to me: whereas a certain f 
couple, I often ſee coming from you, ang 
who are known to be high in your fayg, 
are remarkable for nothing ſo much x 
the one for his levity, the other for h 
ingratitude, and both for their inſufficiency, 


which indeed does excellently qualify em fo 


tools, if that be your deſign. They have an. 
bition enough to turn and return, to ſay an 
do, to unſay and undo as they are bid : ng 
have you any thing to risk, when you ut 
them as tools deſerve. To you (I can fayi 
without vanity) I am juſt the reverſe. I migtt 
be ſometimes miſtaken in / men, but ne 
was ſo in things. My management abroad 
my behavior at home, what I whiſper i 
private, and what I printed to the world, 2 
ſpeak the ſame language, all tend to the fant 
end. But of this point on ſome other o 


caſion: my buſineſs now is more particulz | 


My adhering to your intereſt, My Lok, wha 
it was not my own to do ſo, made ſeverl 
people entertain an opinion of me, to which 
I can lay no manner of claim; as if I wer 
no leſs engag'd in your Lordſhip's confidence 
and concerns, than you are in my reſpect and 
eſteem. This perſeverance of mine, and thi 
only, is the foundation of that notion, which, 
tho'to me ſo reputable, I was never induſtti- 
ous to propagate : but rather inſinuated quite 
the contrary to all thoſe, who, led by this 
miſtake, ſollicited my intereſt for acceſs to 

our 
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your perſon, or interceſſion in their behalf; 
conſtantly refuſing the moſt tempting offers, 
and often when I had not many guineas lett 
for ſuperfluous expence. 


I defy the whole world to produce an inſtance 
to the contrary. I laid an honeſter Scheme of 
ſerving my Country, your Lordſhip, and my 
ſelf: for ſeeing it was neither convenient for 
vou, nor a thing at all deſir d by me, that 
I ſhould appear in any publick poſt, I ſincere- 
ly propos d (as occaſions ſhould offer) to com- 
municate to your Lordſhip my obſervations 
on the temper of the miniſtry, the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people, the condition of our 
enemies or allies abroad, and what I might 
think moſt expedient in every conjuncture; 
which advice you were to follow in whole, 
or in part, or not at all, as your own ſupe- 
| rior wiſdom ſhould direct. My general ac- 
gquaintance, the ſeveral languages I ſpeak, the 
experience I have acquird in foreign affairs, 
and being engag'd in no intereſt at home, be- 
ſides that of the publick, ſhou'd (one wou'd 
think) qualify me in ſome meaſure for this 
province; wherein I am of the mind more 
than one ought to be neceſſarily employ'd. 
All wiſe Miniſters have ever had ſuch private 
monitors. As much as I thought my ſelf fit, 
or was thought ſo by others, for ſuch gene- 
ral obſervations, ſo much have I ever abhor- 
ted, My Log, thoſe particular obſervers we 
call Spies; which aſperſion nevertheleſs on 
your 


ſures right or wrong. But I deſpiſe the ca 


hint, much leſs to require any thing of this 


on a fair and honourable foot, I ſhall not 


- — 2 
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your account, neither I, nor yet ſome othet 
men, who as little deſerv'd it, cou'd wholly 
eſcape from the malice of yours or our own 
ill-wiſhers : as if none cou'd approach a great 
man, without entring ſtraight into his mea 


lumny no leſs than I deteſt the thing: and x 
you, on your part, muſt own that I never in- 
jurd any man or woman to you ; ſo I'll & 
you the juſtice, on my part, that Your Lord. 
ſhip never thought io unworthily of me as to 


kind. Of ſuch general obſervations then 
I offer'd, you ſhou'd have perus'd a far greater 
number, than I thought fit to preſent hither. 
to, had I diſcover'd by due effects that they 
were acceptable from me: for they mul 
unavoidably be receiv'd from ſome body, and 
as I ſaid, from more than one hand, unlci 
a Miniſter were omniſcient. Yet I ſoon had 
good reaſon to believe, I was not deſign( 
for the man; whatever the original ſin coud 
be that made me incapable of ſuch a trull, 
and which I now begin to ſuſpect. With 
out direct anſwers to my propoſals, ho 
cou'd I know whether what I did here was 
a ſervice or adifſervice? whether I help'd my 
friends elſewhere, or betray'd them contri 
ry to my intentions? and accordingly, I have 
for ſome time been very cautious and re- 
ſerv'd, But if Your Lordſhip will frankly 
pleaſe to enter into any meaſures with me 


only 
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only uſe all the faithfulneſs and diligence 
in my power to procure the good of my 
country; but be more ready to ſerve your 
EZ Lordſhip, in this, or in ſome becoming capa- 
city, than any other Miniſter. They who 
confided to my management affairs of a high- 
er nature, have found me exact as well as 
E ſecret. My impenetrable negotiation at Vi- 
& cnna (hid under the pretence of curioſity) was 
not only applauded by the Prince that em- 
# ploy'd me, but alſo proportionably rewarded. 
And here, My Losp, give me leave to ſay, 
that I have found England miſerably ſerv'd 
abroad ſince this change, as in ſome caſes 
before: and our Miniſters at home are ſome- 
times as great ſtrangers to the genius, as to 
the perſons of thoſe with whom they have 
to do. I foreſee that a little time will con- 
© vince you of this, eſpecially in... . where you 
have placed the moſt unacceptable man in the 
world, one that liv'd ina ſcandalous miſunder- 
ſtanding with the Miniſter of the States at ano- 
ther Court, one that has been the laughing- ſtock 
of all courts for his ſenſeleſs haughtineſs and 
moſt ridiculous airs, and one that can never 
judge aright unleſs by accident in any thing. 


Now what is it that ſhould hinder your 
Lordſhip, after ſo long an acquaintance, from 
honoring me with your Patronage and Com- 
mands, but ſome diſagreement to the condi- 
tions demanded by me, or in the principles 
on which we arc both to proceed ? Toper- 

You, II. ON ſuade 


— 
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ſuade me of either of theſe, I fancy will be 9 
a harder task than moſt men can caſily per. a 
form. The annual allowance I have propoſed MW 7 
is ſo moderate, and the ways of ſecuring t T 
to me (without coſting your Lordſhip any WT h 
thing) are ſo many and ſo obvious, that i 
will admit of no other queſtion, but whe. 
ther you are ſtill diſpoſed to comply with it: 
for I had your promiſe for it the laſt time but cr. 
' 


one I had the honor to diſcourſe with you, th. 
beſides all the Letters and Promiſes of provi. ex 
ding for me in general! before. By declining ver 
a publick Poſt, not only out of prudence, but {W ing 


out of choice (which yet will ſcarce be credi- I tha 
ted) all pretences are remoy'd of irritating par 
any party or perſons that ſhould not approve of 
my preferment, a thing unavoidable prefe: ¶ the 
who you will: and there are ſo many way {Wiive 
of accounting for my being eaſy, beſides on: to 
relating to Learning I ſhall not name at pte no 
ſent, that this point likewiſe admits of m9 calu 
difficulty. The work I mean will be no par ]Wot 
ty-drudgcry, nor wou'd the greateſt Prince oi 
earth think it below him to patronize it, whe 
ther he had the beſt, or the worſt, or no Re 
ligion. But ſuch will never like it, as a 
not hearty lovers of their Country, 


As for the Principles on which we are boti 
to act, I hope we are ſtill more agreed. The 
ſpecial ones of uſefully ſerving your Lord. 
hip, and ſecuring a competent maintenance 
to my ſelf, are ſuppoſed of courſe. But the 
S 2 3 2 general 
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general ones which with me are unaltcrable 
and indiſpenſable, are civil Liberty, religious 
oleration, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
Theſe are my conditions ſine qua non: and 
he that will not agree with me on this foot, 
muſt never employ me nor cycr truſt me. 
This I take to be plain-dealing, as I take ho- 
; neſty to be the beſt policy. Sooner than re- 
creantly eſpouſe Prerogative, Perſecution, or 
the Pretender, let me be utterly diſcarded, be 
expoſed to all hazards, difficultics, and incon- 
veniencies. To obviate any miſunderſtand- 
ing, My Lomb, I mean no more by Liberty 
than a government of Laws and not of will, 
particularly our own excellent conſtitution 
: of King, Lords, and Commons: yet without 
the Juredivinoſhip of the Prince, or the Paſ- 
ſive· obedience of the Subject, the Laws being 
to both an cqual rule. As the Whigs mean 
no other Commonwealth, contrary to the 
calumny of the furious and ill- affected part 
Jof the Tories; ſo I am perſuaded many 
Jof the Tories are far from aiming at ſetting 
up irreſiſtible Power or indefeaſible Succeſ- 
ſion, contrary to the ſuggeſtions of ſome 
Peak but well- meaning Whigs. The Papiſts 
Band Jacobites are common enemies to both, 
and againſt theſe they muſt both join at laſt, or 
be ruin'd. Such a Common-wealth's-man 1 
gonly approve, as your Lordſhip formerly was, 
vhen you encourag'd me to reprint Harring- 
; ons Oceana, tho' neither of us imagin'd the 
model it ſelf to be practicable. For my own 
1 1 part, 


n 
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part, as I have ever been, fo I till declare my 
ſelf to be a Whig: a Whig, I ſay, by denomi 
nation as well as by principle, in the ſenk 
that I have explain'd this word in a book] 
wrote by your Lordſhip's allowance and en 
couragement, the Memorial of the State « 
England. But I declare at the ſame tim, 
that I am far from thinking the Prince, 
even his chief Miniſter, ſhould make himſelf 
the head of a party; which will not on 
render either or both of them contemptible 
but likewiſe plunge em into inextricable di 
ficulties. In this very reſpect I have often 
admir'd and applauded your Lordſhip, for e 
often in certain affairs recovering the over 


ſetting veſſel to its former ſteddy courſe : and 
it ſhall be my ardenteſt wiſh, that no prove 
cation of what nature ſoever, no precipitate 
meaſures of your aflociates, neither ſuperia 
influence, nor inferior phrenzy, may be abe 
to force you into any of thoſe extremes, tix 
edge of whole fury you have ſometimes bluntet 
or retorted with ſuch admirable addreſs. & 
have Ialways underſtood your conduct, and ſ 
have always explain d it in the ſincerity of u 
heart, as well as by my inclination to have i 
ſo: ſo I underſtand your Lordſhip nov 
(whether I be miſtaken or not) and may! 
prove as true a Prophet as ever to my ſpecid 
Friends! But my mind in this matter is full 
nnderſtood by the Scheme I preſum'd to li 
before you not very long ago about a Cos 
lition, towards the effecting of which, 2 
. . | tchele 
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theleſs, the management of affairs ſince gives 
me very ſmall hopes, and ſeems to portend 
quite the contrary, which muſt needs end in- 
confuſion. 

Noa if your Lordſhip keeps as firm as 
* ever to the glorious principle of Liberty, you 


EZ muſt by an inevitable conſequence be entirely 


# fixt in the next human and heavenly princi- 
ple of Toleration. So far am I from appre- 
hending you ſhould, as ſome daily inſinuate, 
promote any of the High-Church deſigns, 
thoſe projects of APOLLYON, that I am per- 
& ſuaded (whatever uſe you may make of the 
© Proteſtant Jeſuits of Chriſt-Church) you can 
never favor thoſe Prieſts who ſawcily ſtrike 
at the Queen's Supremacy, by aſlerting the In- 
dependency of the Church upon the State; 
who openly endeavour to make the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper paſs for a proper Sacri- 
fice the very Eflence of the Maſs; who as 
boldly preſs the duty of private Confeſlion to 
a Prieſt, in order to introduce the neceſſity 
of his lucrative Abſolution; and who, by 
other means more covert and diſguis'd, labour 
at reconciling ours with the Church of Rome, 
or rather to make the Engliſh Church as 
pompous, ſuperſtitious, and tyrannical as the 
Papal : the ultimate end of A**#, S$*#**, 
MX Xx, and ſuch other Preachers for Biſhop- 
ricks, being nothing elſe but advancing the 
pride and power of Prieſts. This is their 
Church of England, and by this word is the 
mob deluded, How can I, that think Ixnow 

237 EY your 
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your Lordſhip ſo well, ever impoſe on my ſer 
ſelf ſo far, or ſuffer my friends to ſwalloy ! * 
ſuch a monſtrous abſurdity, as that you a5 
ſhould not ſtrenuouſly ſupport the legal Tole. che 
ration, ay and the general Naturalization too, | me 
in their utmoſt latitude? as being the main ty 
ſprings and ſecrets of making any country | kn 
flouriſh in wealth and learning, in arts and ph 
arms. Your Lordſhip knows that I neither {pl 
am, nor affect to be thought, a Bigot ; and 

that I abominate Licentiouſneſs as much as | 1 
venerate Liberty. But let no body imagine = 
that we Free-thinkers (whom ſome of na. _ 
row views ignorantly confound with though: 
leſs Libertines) ſhould be leſs zealous or cou- WW ” 
rageous, than the moſt wholeſale believer ot ce 
the preciſeſt profeſſor of em all, againſt the We 
return of Popery under whatever denomin- as 
tion. The converts in King JAMEs's time th 
were moſt of em Eccleſiaſtics or their Lj. of 


bigotted Pupils, and not one of em a Free. 
thinker, no nor a Diſſenter: nor are the Free. 
thinkers (for which glorious name they ate 
oblig'd to their enemies) ſo eaſily put of 
with words as ſome others, ſince there may 
very well be ſuch a thing as Proteſtant Pope- 
ry; for Popery is in reality nothing elſe, but 
the Clergy's aſſuming a right to think for the 
Laity, from which not only follows thc 
leading or driving of them at their pleaſure, 
but every thing imaginable the Prieſts ſhall 
find conducing to their peculiar profit or au- 
thority. Engliſh Catholii: ſhocks — 

| enſe 
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ſenſe, as much as Roman Catholic. You 
& may play your Pricſts then (if that be all?) juſt 
as you pleaſe againſt one another, I ſhall 
Z cheerfully go on to ſerve your Lordſhip for 
the Proteſtant cauſe in general, which, even 
in the lcaſt reform'd parts of it, mult be ac- 
knowledg'd to be a noble ſtruggle for Liber- 
ty, and a mighty ſtep towards the ruin of 
ſpiritual Tyranny. 


Having expreſt my ſelf ſo copiouſly, My 
Lon, upon Liberty and Toleration, I may 
be the ſhorter upon our third principle of the 
Z Houſe of Hanover, from which the other two 
are inſeparable. Liberty and Property, To- 
leration and Union, have occaſion'd that Suc- 
ceſſion. On theſe it is founded, by theſe it 
E muſt be maintain'd againſt all oppoſition. And, 
as a ſure carneſt of aglorious future proſpect, 
| theſe are the domeſtic hereditary principles 
of that Houſe: for, whatever our fools or 
knaves may prate of arbitary Power there, 
the inhabitants are Syncretiſts by profeſſion 
(that is German Occaſional Conformiſts) and 
never were there Subjects on earth better 
= uſed, or- more content; the Barons having 
an appeal from the Prince to a higher Court, 
tho' they never have occaſion given them to 
make uſe of this right. Your Lordſhip appear- 
ed for this cauſe as car!y as any, and if to the 
{ame you are not till as firm as any, what a 
wretched Politician am I? how greatly miſled 
my ſelf? and how great a miſleader of others, 

2 4 eſpecial- 
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eſpecially of that illuſtrious Family? This, ! 


cannot in duty forbear telling you, is the m 
place in which your enemies now attack yu be 
with their utmoſt vigor, and, from certain odd fr 
circumſtances, they perſiſt in their accuſation e 
with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. |: ſi 
| is here therefore that I daily exert my greatet re 
efforts in your defence, and where I have: pi 
| better right to be credited than any of yt n 
| new friends. To this Houſe, in a word, Iam ti 
| wholly devoted out of inclination and prin- . al 
, ciple. I have no other intereſt than this, 0 
[ which I take to be the common intereſt of I 
þ us all. Tho' changing of ſides is become ſo 1 T1 
. faſhionable a thing, yet neither fear nor fi. n 
Mi vor, no advantage or temptation, tho' ever ſo WW? v 
0 conſiderable, not the byaſs of acquaintance, W h 
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nor even the force of friendſhip, can take me 
off (as the phraſe is) from this principle of 
the Hanover Succeſſion, where I have from 
the beginning fixt my reſt : and therefore | 
cannot but be honeſtly of the mind, that! 
ought to be more truſted and more encou- 
raged, than ſuch as have been ever indifferent 
or ever enemies to it. There's a long liſt of 
thoſe I mean, and which I am ready to pto- 
duce upon occaſion. - I do therefore moſt car- 
neſtly wiſh, that all ugly appearances (where- 
of I have ſo frequently complain'd in other 
Memorials) were quite taken away, and that 
a better underſtane&\g. were cultivated with 
the moſt diſcerning” Court in Europe. Yout 
Lordſhip will find by experience that I don! 
flatter. Since 


— 
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Since then, My Lon, the truth of the 
matter is, that I have been for many years, 
both at home and abroad, your unwavering 
friend and adherent ; one, for whom you have 
| expreſt the greateſt kindneſs; one, to whom, 
ſince your late advancement, you have made 
repeated promiſes of the continuance of your 
protection; and one, who on many accounts 
may be more ſerviceable to you for the fu- 
ture than ever before: I cannot, I ſay, from 
all theſe conſiderations, but, in the nature 
of a lover, complain of your preſent neg- 
let, and be ſollicitous for your future care. 
There being none but your ſelf (which may 
never happen!) capable to convince me that 
we are not embark'd in the ſame bottom, 
have I not ſome reaſon to expect good enter- 
tainment in the ſhip, where I have not been 
= altogether idle? eſpecially, when I neither 
= take upon me to control the officers, nor to 
= claim any ſhare in the government. As to 

the obſervations I did propoſe to make, I 
= fancy thoſe I actually preſented, are ſuffi. 
# cient to anſwer for thoſe I ſhou'd have made, 
had I receiv'd befitting encouragement. I 
appeal particularly to my carly application 
about the pretended Weſt-Meath Plot, and 
the too real affair of the Scots- Medal; both 
which (from wrong ſteps taken againſt my 
advice at firſt) have ſince occaſion'd ſo much 
noiſe, and, if 1 be not miſtaken, they'll oc- 
caſion much greater yet, tho' ſeemingly now 
forgot. No body is puniſh'd at all that li- 

bels 


nA 
bels the ſucceſſion, tho I have ſhewn ſuch 
libels to be numerous, and openly ſold. 
We'll ſee what the houſe does with CR * N 
yet one wou'd think that ccrtain others ne. 
ver expected thoſe to ſucceed, againſt whoſe 
ſentiments they act in ſo deſperate a manner, 
But, in plain truth, what ſhall we fay after 
the pardoning of ſome from the gallows 
whoſe execution might be a ſervice to the 
Miniſters as well as to the Nation? after the 
not puniſhing of one mortal for the late 
Invaſion, a mercy not to be parallel'd in all 
hiſtory? and after the diſmiſſing of thoſe 
that were taken in the fact on ſuch eaſy bail 
The advancement of certain perſons in Scot: 
land, ſeems prodigious unaccountable to the 
irreconcileable enemies of Popery and the 
Pretender. I ſhall not ſay however that this 
is inconſiſtent with her Majeſty's Speech, at 
the opening of the prefent Parliament (where 
being hearty for the Houſe of Hanover is 
made by her an expreſt qualification for pre- 
ferment) becauſe in the firſt ſpeech ſhe ever 
made in Parliament, ſhe bids the nation cx- 
pect to find her always a ſtrict and religious 
obſerver of her word. Nor muſt yeur Lord- 
ſhip take ill what is meant ſo well, if I pro 
phecy that two incendiaries (2) in Ireland, if 
not timely prevented, will occaſion you many 
a heart-ake: ſecing the honeſt people of Eng- 
land now do make the ſame inferences from 
the proceedings about Corporations in - 

| land, 


r nee r 
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Indulgence in Scotland, and from the Quo 


Warranto's and Regulators in England, in 
King JaMEs's time. Verbum ſapienti: for ſurely 


the reigns of King CHARLES and King JAMES 


# ſhould be no patterns to men of revolution 
principles; by which I mean thoſe that ated 


in the Revolution, and that approv'd of it. 
Nor are many leſs alarm'd at the late unpro- 


teſtant and unpolitick Addreſſes of certain Iriſh 
| Biſhops, and their noble pupils in leading- 
ſtrings. I hope, during the power of ſuch a 
* father's ſon, the honeſt Northern Diſſenters 
may not be ſo barbarouſly usd with relation 
to the penſion of their Miniſters, as a reward 
(or ſhall I fay a puniſhment?) for ſecuring 


London-Derry, and preventing thereby a de. 


= ſcent into Great Britain of a very dubious 
iſſue. Muſt repriſals be thus taken upon them, 


for the villanous impoſtor LancToN's being 


| ſtrack off the Eſtabliſhment? I further hope, 
that you'll keep ſome body from medling a 


third time in that Kingdom with matters 
above his ſphere. 

But I am launch'd perhaps too far, where 
my advice is not ask d: and I am afraid by 
this time, Your Lordſhip may imagine I 
would give my ſelf airs of importance. I ap- 
peal to your own experience, whether of all 
that tranſa& any thing with you, I be not 
the fartheſt from this ſort of vanity ? Nei- 


ther am I a medler or buſy body, beyond 


what juſtly comes to the ſhare of every free 
| ſubject. 


13nd, that they did from the Declarations for 
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ſubject. Have ever obtruded on Your Lord: 
ſhip's privacics ? or importun'd you to tel 
me, what you did not think fit to impart of 
your own accord? for as to the affairs of the 
preſent conjuncture, I content my ſelf with 
knowing as much of em, as any man in the 
world that is not in the ſecret, of which | 
have given, where it was neceſſary, a mo 
authentic demonſtration ; and even to your 
ſelf, when, in my laſt Memorial, I declari 
againſt any Peace at all at this time, as be. 
lieving it muſt be ſuch a peace, as will not 
only render uſeleſs all her Majeſty's triumphs, 
ſully the henor of the nation, - betray ou 
beſt and firmeſt allies, but effectually ruin 
theirs, and ours, and the liberties of all Eu. 
rope, beſides the manifeſt breaches of word 


and faith in perſons, whoſe character ought 


not to be lightly proſtituted. I wiſh from my 
ſoul, inconſiderable as I am, that you had 
vouchſaf d to ask me a few queſtions, with 
regard to ſome particulars. 


As for writing in defence of your perſon 


.or politics (the negle& of which was lately 


objected to me, by one of your relations 
how cou'd I poſlibly divine, without your 
expreſs inſtructions, that I ſhou'd not be all 


the while unskilfully thwarting your deſigns! 
Far from being ambitious of recommending 


your Schemes to the publick, I wou'd glad- 
ly have employ'd my pen to convince the 


World, that it was neither by your Lordſhip* 


privity 
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# privity nor approbation (as your enemies give 
out) that our faithful Allies, eſpecially the 
Dutch, have been treated of late, in a man- 
ner too injurious and ſcurrilous to be permit- 
ted even towards declar'd enemies, in any 
civiliz d country. Poſterity will be aſham'd, 


when they read ſuch infamous pieces. With 
what alacrity ſhould I obey, were I autho- 
rizd to ſhew how the not calling of the 
wretched ABEL RopER to account for his 
trealonable paragraph againſt the Succeſlion, 
and his abominable uſage of all men of 
worth, abroad and at home (not to forget the 
Author of the good old cauſe, of the Oath to 
an Invader, the Examiner, and ſuch other 
open oppoſers of the Proteſtant Line ;) how, 
I fay, this uncxampl'd lenity towards ſuch 
criminals, is conſiſtent with our care and con- 
cern for the Houſe of Hannover, and for the 
Liberties that have coſt ſo much blood and 
treaſure to ſecure ; for, believe me or not, 
I had rather be enabl'd to ſhew the true rea- 
ſons, than to receive a bank-bill of a thou- 
ſand pounds. My beſt apology for the length 
of this Letter, My LoRD, is that the nature 
of the thing requir'd it. I have before made 
uſe in it of the ſimile of a Lover, and, as ſuch 
indeed, I thought fit once for all to come to 
a thorow explanation : looking upon uncer- 
tainty as one of the greateſt misfortunes that 
can befall me, and being reſoly'd, if my at- 
fection be not kill'd by your unkindneſs (I 
mean to your ſelf as well as to me) to become 

1 g indiſſo- 
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indiſſolubly yours; for which the only ſe. 
cret is, that you do inſeparably become you; 
Country's. I am with the ſame dutifulne, 
zcal, and reſpect as ever, 


| My LoRD, 
If Your Lordſhip's 
moſt faithful, obedient, 


and devoted Servant, 


„ Fw» wt wx 
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MEMORIAL 


Preſented to a 


MINISTER OF STATE, 


© Soon after his Majefly King Goes 
N acceſſion to the Crown, 


HE chief heads of this Memorial 
hall be the Clergy and the Laity. 
And as for the firſt of theſe, I take 
it for granted, as a thing of publick 
notoriety, that but too many of 

the Clergy of England have no regard for any 
thing but profit and power; that the more 
you enrich or advance them, the more haugh- 
ty and miſchicvous they will be; not valu- 
ing any ſort of Religion or Virtue, * 
than 
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than it merely ſerves their intereſt. This 
you'll lay, ought not to be ſo, to which | 
add, that tis pity it ſhould be ſo. But nei. 
ther of us can deny the fact: and I con. 
ccive the only way to manage thoſe men, 
ſo that they may neither hamper the Govern. 
ment nor diſturb the Peace of the People (by 
their intrigues and importunities with rel. 
tion to the firſt; or their impoſing upon and 
gaining the money of the laſt, by wheedling, 
and eſpecially by practiſing upon ſick people 
is to make the ſtatute of Mortmain in force 
as formerly. Their revenues are ſufficient, 
and much more than are enjoy'd by any ſecu- 
lar Prieſts in the world. Nay, had many of 
them leſs, their cures would be better taken 
care of: and it is apparent that nothing ever 
did or can keep them quiet, but a ſtrict and 
ſteddy hand over them. I mean, that they be 
not ſuffer'd (much leſs encourag d) to med. 
dle with politicks or civil affairs; but that 
they be ſtrictly kept to their ſpiritual office, 
as ſet forth in a Sermon preach d by the late 
Archbiſhop of York. They muſt be diſcoun- 
tenanc d in their rampant practices, and thoſe 
be never preferr'd who tranſgreſs in the 
above-mentioned particulars. Thus the thing 
may be eaſieſt affected, by a good Magiltracy 
in every County: for theſe I am ſpeaking 
of, are meanly born and bred, ignorant fot 
the greateſt part, and made equally proud 
and inſolent at the Univerſities, Therefore 


when they perceive the civil Government 0 
| 2 ſoly 
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ſolv d and ſteddy, they will court and comply 
with the Magiſtrates; being naturally fearful, 
and perpetually undermining each other: 
whereas the more the Magiſtrate gives way to 
them, the more they'll grow upon him. It 
is ſelf-evident, that their great power and in- 
tereſt is principally deriv'd (not from the po- 
pulace) but from thoſe of the Nobility and 
Gentry, who govern the people, and who 
are themſelves govern'd by theſe Prieſts. 
When very young they are commonly their 
Schoolmaſters, and always their Tutors at the 
Univerſities; whereby they cannot only lead 
them all their lives in matters above their 
reach, but even fright and deceive them as 
they pleaſe ; governing their perſons, families, 
eſtates and intereſt. A remedy therefore ſhould 
be found out for a better Education and bet- 
ter Inſtructions at our Univerſities. Among 
other methods, I fancy if the Fellows and 
Maſters of Arts in all the Colleges were 
not oblig'd to go into Orders, that it would 


| g0a good way towards the cure. But of this 


more particularly hereafter. 


Now as to the Laity, they are divided into 
Papiſts, Tories, Whigs, and Trimmers. The 
firſt of theſe, if conſiſtent with the flouriſh- 
ing condition of any civil Government, is 
not I am ſure with a Proteſtant one : becauſe 
their Religion not only obliges them to own 
a foreign Superior, to whom they yield a ſub- 
miſſion. incompatible with their Allegiance 

VoL, II. Q. | to 
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to their natural Sovereign; but to break all 

faith, morality, and humanity with thoſe 
which the Pope ſhall denuonce to be Hereticks, 
in order to advance their own Doctrines, all 
calculated for the intereſt of that damnable, 
bloody, and deſtructive Faction they call the 
| Church. Theſe men ought to be cruſh'd and 

Ll ſubdu'd to the utmoſt (not for mere opinions 

in Religion, which every man ought to en. 

joy) but as they are conſtantly endeavouring, © 

| with all poſlible induſtry and artifice, to de. 

. [ ſtroy all other Religions, to ſubvert Liberty 

| a 


r - 


and Property, the berter to introduce their 
own Superſtition. The Pope and his Clergy 
abroad (who formerly poſſeſt the beſt part 
of this rich and happy Iſland) leave no ſtone 
unturn'd to regain thoſe powers and riches 

they formerly had. 'To this end they ſend 
| over their beſt heads, generally natives of this 

Kingdom, to make converts directly; and 

indirectly, under the notion of zealous church- 
men, to increaſe myſtery, ſuperſtition, and 
| 


prieſtly power, to divide the cſtabliſh'd Church, 
Lil to encreaſe the Sectaries, to corrupt the Uni- 
verſities, to raiſc antipathies among the Peo- 
ple by party-names and diſtinctions ; to bribe, 
(in a word) to lic, defame, and murther, ot 
if there be any other villany more heinous 
than theſe. On ſuch accounts no proceed- 
ing can be thought too ſevere, ſince this evil 
is become hard to ſuppreſs, or indeed to bc 
tolerably kept under, by reaſon of the byals 


the Houſe of the STUARTS has had all along 
in 
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an favour of Popery, and the incouragement 
it has conſtantly receiv'd, tho' in a more co- 
vert manner; from the aſpiring or the ignorant 
part of the Church of England Clergy. King 
GEORGE, on the contrary, will not only 
more effectually ſecure himſelf at home, and 
become prodigious popular, by appearing (as 
he is) a thorough Proteſtant, as having the 
Reform'd Intereſt much at heart; but thus 
acquire authority, credit, and confidence 
abroad, as the real Head of the Proteſtant 
Religion every where, and in every circum- 
ſtance. 


To procced from the Papiſt to the Tories, 
theſe are of two ſorts. The firſt are Non- 
jurors, perfect Roſicruſians in Government, 
a ſtupid, illiterate, ſtubborn, poſitive, noiſy 
and impudent Generation; yet not very dan- 
gerous, ſo long as they have ingenuity enough 
to continue their ſcruples about the Oaths: 
but once they get the better of their conſci- 
ences in this reſpect (which, a few filly crea- 
tures excepted, they generally do) then no 
ſort of men are more clamorous about the 
Church, or more importunate for Places. 
Theſe ought not only to be kept under, and 
diſcouraged ; but alſo to be ridicul'd and 
made contemptible both in print and con- 
verſation : for they are never to be chang'd, 
and conſequently never to be truſted ; as be- 
ing incapable of reaſon, and inſenſible of 
tayours, Beſides that it is an efſtabliſh'd 
| Q 2 maxim 
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maxim with them, to ſwear and creep intg 
places, the better to ſerve their young Maſter, 
as theſe Wittals term the Pretender. The 
ſecond ſort of Tories are, tis true, men ſo 
devoted to the Church of England, that they 
are implacable towards all other opinions, 
tho' ever ſo little differing in form or ſub 
ſtance from their own; but yet they are neither Þ* 
ſo furious, ſenſeleſs, or wicked as the firſt : for 
they wou'd not give up their own Property 
or the Liberty of Europe, they wou'd not 
willingly loſe our Trade or aggrandize France 
to the ruin of their native Country; and 
they are withal good friends to the Prote- 
ſtant Line, and as averſe as any to a Popiſh 
Succeſſor. Theſe men therefore ought to be 
mildly treated, and thoſe of 'em to be pre- 
ferr'd to Places, who have virtue and merit; 
which are the beſt qualifications in all kind W* 
of men, for Magiſtracy and offices. This 
impartiality will highly pleaſe the People, 
leave the Tories in hope, even the worſt of 
them, and give no ground for the clamoursol 
1 any Party. 
jj The Whigs (I mean thoſe who practiſe 
what they profeſs) arc virtuous, wiſe, and 
x 
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induſtrious Church of England men; yet 
brotherly indulgent towards other Proteſ- 
1 tants, and all for a general Naturalization. 
| To theſe ought to be added the SeQarics, 
| who heartily join with them on one common 
bottom, againſt Popery and Slavery cither 
in Church or State. The Whigs of all de- 

nominations 
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nominations (whatever may be their failings 
or differences in other reſpects) are immove- 
ably ſtaunch for Liberty civil and religious, 
for Trade and the Balance of Europe, in 
which things I take the true intereſt of Bri- 
tain to conſiſt. So far are they from being 
againſt Kingſhip (as their enemies fooliſhly 
calumniate them) that they are to a man moſt 
zealous for the Act of Succeſſion, particu- 
larly faithful to King GEORGE (whom they 
admire almoſt to adoration) abſolutely deter- 
min'd to ſupport his progeny, and ſuch, in 
ſhort, as may be depended upon in all the 
particulars aforeſaid. I ſtill mean thoſe that 
arc true to their principles, ſuch as have kept 
their integrity in times of danger, that have 
not chang'd for intereſt or favour, and who 
are known (as all men are beſt ſo) by their 
ations. Theſe are the men who ought to 
fill all poſts of truſt in his Majeſty's ſervice, 
both at home, and in his Embaſlies abroad : 
giving ſome places of honor, and of profit 
alſo, to ſuch Tories as are to be wean'd off 
from their Party, or who are to keep them 
in hope and dependance. 


The Trimmers arc timorous puſillanimous 
knaves, who (forſooth) would not provoke 
any party, but ſmile upon all, and ever lean- 
ing towards the prevailing ſide, or hovering 
between both till they ſee who gets the bet- 
ter. I conceive no other uſe ought to be 
made of theſe men, but as tools to ſerve the 

Q 3 preſent 
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preſent . demands; but ſuch time-ſervers are 
never to be contided with poſts of truſt, nor 
with any ſuch great places, that will procure 
them credit and power, both which they 
will be as ready to employ againſt as for the 
King, according to the influence their fears 
or their avarice may haye upon them in 
a perilous conjuncturc. 


If this be the true ſtate of our caſe, the 
next enquiry muſt be after a proper cure; 
which that we may the more certainly diſ- 
cover, we ought to lay down ſuch principles, 
as will ſupport all we ſhall build upon them 
in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. There is no 
queſtion to be made, but that mankind by 
nature is of the ſociable ſpecies of animals, 
herding together in communities for thcir 
common latety ; and that they quarrel among 
themſelves, or oppreſs each other, juſt upon 
the ſame motives and topicks with other ani- 
mals: ſuch as food, venery, ſickneſs, old- age, 
and want of underſtanding; but to a far 
higher degree by the uſe of ſpeech, and eſpe- 
cially of hands, which manage weapons to 
their own deſtruction, as well as that of thcir 
fellow- creatures. I-conceive therefore, that 
true Virtue, Religion, and underſtanding, 
ought to provide againſt theſe evils of Soci 
ety, by good Education and wholeſome Laws, 
whereby ſufficient food may be provided with. 
out violence, vencry without force, the i ck 
and aged relicy'd, and madmen and idiots 
taken gare of. The 
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The rules for Virtue and Religion ought to 
be plain and ſimple, or (as we commonly 
(peak) the naked truth, unchangeable, void 
of craft, of gain, or of power; being part of 
the civil government, and wholly depend- 
ing upon the ſame. The Clergy ſhou'd teach 
* thole rules, and deliver thoſe precepts with- 
cout adding, diminiſhing, gloſſing, or com- 
* menting; which is the ready way to make 
Humanity ſhine, Juſtice flouriſh, and Com- 
* munities happy. But ſince England is not 
* what we cou'd wiſh it, we muſt endeavour 
to alter and amend by degrees, as far as prac- 
ticable: and I think it very reaſonable, that 
: preſent care ſhou'd be taken, to prevent the 
* Clergy meddling with Politicks in their pul- 
pits or clſewhere. 


This evil may in a great meaſure be cur'd by 
the King, and by the Dioceſans procceding 
according to his Injunctions, both ſending 
| ſuch orders to the inferior Clergy, as ſhall 


+ ſeem moſt convenient; the King acting as 


Head of the Church, and the Biſhops as Go- 
vernours of their ſeveral Dioceſſes under him. 
They muſt be ſtrictly kept to that Law and 
Canon already in force, viz. that no perſons 
be admitted to take Orders, but ſuch as have 
a title, or are truly preſented to livings 
nor that they be permitted to act or concern 
themſelves in any civil employment what- 


ſoever. 
Q 4 Great 


: 
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Great care ſhould be taken to reform the 
Univerſities, which, if ſettl'd on the foot of 
Virtue, wou'd in twenty years bring up a ge- 
neration, that ſhou'd retrieve the worth, un- 
derſtanding, induſtry, and honor of the nation, 
now to low, and almoſt deſtroy'd by a late 
ſet of men, who were there viciouſly and ig. 


norantly educated. Smiles and frowns will 


go a great way at the Univerſity, preferring 
one before another, as they excell in probi. 
ty and proper endowments. Other merhod; 
will have their due effects, as obliging the 
Tutors to read Lectures to their Pupils in: 
regular manner; but eſpecially encouraging 
ſuch Tutors, as teach uſeful knowledge: re- 
ſtraining them from dabling in Politicks, and 
that youth be not permitted to be out of 
their Colleges, but at certain hours, with. 
out the leave of their Tutors; nor to fre- 
quent publick houſes, but ſconc'd when found 
there at any time of the day : that common 
fire-rooms be provided in all Colleges, and 
that ſeveral ſuperititious cuſtoms be abolith'd, 
with that ſervile one of Scholars capping Fel- 
lows, Maſters of Arts or ſuch others, any morc 
than they do other men in ather places: 
that prizes be given by the King to {ſuch a 
excell in Literature, or even in any exercilcs 
relating to Trade, no leſs than in Mathema: 
ticks, Mechanicks, Agriculture, Navigation, 
Planting, Fiſhery, Mincing, and ſo on. 


As 
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As to particular Profeſſions, care ſhould be 


taken, that no perſons be prefer'd but ſuch 
as are bred up to that ſame way, or are well 
* $kill'd therein; but by no means to give the 
* lame perſon two employments in different 


profeſſions; I mean, that Lawyers be kept to 


affairs of juſtice ſolely, Phyſicians to take 
* care of health, Soldiers for offence or defence 


as Gentlemen to the Belles Lettres, to travel, 
to the court, to embaſlies, and to country- 
offices: the Merchants to trade, the Citi- 
zens to their various crafts, the Shop-keepers 
to diligence in retail and the plain rules 
of buying and ſelling, Farmers to the ma- 
nagement of their lands, and Labourers to in- 
duſtry, ſobriety, cheap diet and cloathing. 
In ſhort, not to encourage them to entrench 
upon or intermix with each other, in any 
thing different from that which they were 
ſeverally bred ; unleſs in caſe of ſome extra- 
ordinary genius and propenſity. This will 
quict and pleaſe vaſt numbers of people. 


Alſo it will be granted (I ſuppoſe) at firſt 
light, that a prudent Economy ſhou'd be us'd 
in diſpoſing of Places, ſince for any one 
place there are ſo many Candidates. No 
perſon therefore ſhould have pluralities. Rich 
men ſhou'd be rewarded by titles or places of 
Honor: middling men ſhou'd be rais d pure 
ly on the ſcore of their Merit: and poor men 
for induſtry, honeſty, and other fitting qua- 
Iifications. A ſpecial regard ought to be 

9 had 
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had to the various deſires and inclinations ? an 
men: for a ſmall thing rightly apply d, may ch 
pleaſe more than one of twenty times the th 
value. But men extremely profuſe or co’ in 
vetous, ought not to be prefer'd at all, theł᷑ fu 
extremes making them mercenary, cowardly, th 
and perfidious. til 


Education is of the laſt conſequence, and ſe 
care ſhou'd not only be taken to adapt the in 
profeſſions to the genius or inclinations of tr 
the youth; but alſo to enereaſe the number; qi 
of cach profeſſion, as the emergencics of 
State may require. And I think nothing wil 

P. 


I and 


prove more pernicious to the Publick than 
I-74 the new erettions of Charity Schools, where is 
it the poor Children are bred up all pen: men fo 
1 (forſooth) and qualify'd for ſuch cmploy- m 
ip ments where they are not wanting, but which 1 m 
i are on the contrary more than overſtock'd, be 
164 This cauſes a prodigious drain from the Manu- ot 
160 facturers and Labourers, who are obſerv'd to th 
14 grow much ſcarcer ſince this miſchievous in- li 
4 vention, and which of courſe encreaſes the tc 
14 price of man's labour, makes commodities m 
l | be wrought worſe, and fent dearer to the mar- n 
14 ket. It docs further give the greateſt encou- 1 0 
ol ragement to idleneſs, the poor folks uſing all h 
5 | means and intereſt to educate their Children li 
1 book -- learned and Schollards; which is a moſt | 
| ll inconceivable damage to the Nation : as to d 
bi this ſame Nation, I take the great number t 
[ lj of Country Latin Schools to be a rcal loſs 1 6 
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and injury, ſince four or five years of their 
Þ childrens labor are loſt and miſpent, by moſt 
that can pay a ſmall matter for their teach- 
ing; tho not one in five hundred makes any 

future uſe of it to their advantage, but ra- 
ther to their ruin, and ſo much of their beſt 
time irrecoverably loſt from learning other 
matters, infinitely more ſerviceable to them- 
ſelves and the Publick. This ſame Latin-mong- 
ing ſpoils thcir hand-writing, figuring, and 
true Engliſh, the only accompliſhments re- 
quiſite for the Populace. 


| Another matter highly injurious to the 
Public, as it particularly reflects on the Prince, 
is that the Diſcipline of the Army ſhould be 
ſo neglected as it is in England, that com- 
mands ſhou'd be diſpos d of for money, not 
merit; that falſe muſters and unfit men ſhould 
be conniv d at; that advantage ſhould be taken 
of the Soldiers cloathing and ſubſiſtence ; that 
] 


. 


they are not kept to eaſy labour for the pub- 

lick good in time of Peace, and care taken 
to employ them when disbanded. But the 
moſt ſhameful evil is, the Collonels, and others 
making their children of two or three years 
old, Captains, Lieutenants, and Enſigns. 1 
have been credibly inform'd that girls have been 
liſted officers, nay, that children unborn were 
ſo. Nothing can be a greater cheat, nor more 
diſguſting to all ſorts of people, than to ſee 
this practice; and to pay the money (which 
ſome want for neceſſaries) to uphold this 
| | Tz wicked- 
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wickedneſs: nor is it to be doubted but our 
good and wiſe King will forthwith redre 
this evil, for the fact is undoubtedly true; be 
ſides that, he will have the more places tg 
diſpoſe of, to men devoted to his ſervice 
and greater numbers of officers and effectiꝶ 
men to ſerve in his wars. Care ſhould alſo 
be taken, that the Soldiers in their quarter 
ſhould not meddle with the Magiſtracy, no 
invade any man's property; that they be ket 
to virtue and morals, and not to be ſuffer 
to deſtroy the Game, which is a great of. 
fence to the Country Gentlemen, tho! they 
even give their conſent to the officers. 


England is now ſo vicious and wicked, tht 
it is of abſolute neceſlity to put the ſeverll 
Laws ſtrictly in execution, the doing of which 
tho' a ſeeming ſeverity, yet is real charity: 
and no people will ever obey a Government 
that do not pay a ready obedience to thc 
Laws. The declaration of pardoning none, 
will fave the blood and puniſhment of thou 
ſands. | Magiſtrates, in a word, muſt be ob- 
lig'd to do their dutics, whereas they are at 
this time ſo complying, and ſo negligent to 
the laſt degree, that vice has got the bettet 
of almoſt all of them. Riots therefore, and 
Factions, and Tumults, particularly the di. 
ſturbers of the Worſhip of ſuch as are tolc- 
— by law to exerciſe their Religion, ſhou'l 

evercly puniſh'd as the law allows, and 


5 abettors of ſuch diſturbers of the Peace 


temarkabl 


and military, eſpecially going to market up- 
on tick, the advancing of money upon loans 


= Times ought to be ſet for undertakers, and 


hand, but publiſh'd in the Gazette, and by o- 


the application to proper uſes; correcting the 


bery, or trades- mens cheating and omiſſions, 
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remarkably diſcourag d: for in a good Go- 

vernment, all men ought to have free liber- 

ty to ſpeak and write upon any ſubject what- 

ſoecver, not inconſiſtent with virtue, morali- 
ty, or the civil adminiſtration. 


It's highly neceſſary, that the Revenue and 
publicx Money be put into a good method 
and frugal management, both as to the re- 
ceipts and iſſues, as well as in all parts of 


ſiniſter practices of under - officers, and pre- 
venting the laviſhing of great ſums by bri- 


the flow execution of buſineſs both civil 


or intereſt, and uſing of extortion in returns. 


no great contrads made privately or under- 


ther proper methods, to the view and con- 
ſideration of all the world. But I am grown 
= leſs ſollicitous about this moſt eſſential arti- 
cle, ſince his Majeſty has ſhewn his wiſdom, 


of the Treaſury. 


nich and opulent) and therefore its hop'd his 


by putting the Earl of HALIrAx at the head 


There's nothing the Nation labours ſo much 
under at preſent, as the heavy load of pub- 
lick Debts (tho' numbers of particular men be 


Majeſty will apply his great wiſdom to this 
work 
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work; and manage his own Revenue ſo wel 
as to ſpare (if poſſible) ſome part of it to the 
publick. ſervice. This will gain him million 
in time, and endear him to the People abo 
all things: for nothing can pleaſe them { 
much after their late great payments, as ſom 
ſuch act, tho' a ſmall inſignificant matter 
What acceſſion of power and her people; 
love, did Queen ELIZABETH acquire by rc. 
turning ſome taxes, for which there appearl 
no occaſion? and by her frugal management 
of the purſe, were not all the purſes of the 
Nation at her devotion ? Nor, give me lea 
to ſay it, will any thing more diſplealc the 
people at this juncture, than the asking of 
an additional Revenue, as ſome out of &- 
ficiouſneſs ſhew themſelves ready to offer, 
and others on purpoſe to make his Majeſty 
odious, to entangle his affairs, and that the 
Hanover Succeſſion may ſeem a national 
burthen : whereas it's humbly conceivy'd, that 
the preſent Revenue will anſwer all the de- 
mands of the Royal Family, till the neceſſ 


ty of publick affairs requires the raiſing ot | Sl 
more money. I. 

But that theſe main points, and capital a- Gi 
ticles, may not put ſmaller matters ont of | " 
our memory, which yet deſerve our care, | ; 
am of opinion that Gypſies, Vagabonds, and Wt © 
Beggarly Strangers, ought to be taken up I T 
and ſeverely handl'd, if they cannot give 4 


good account of themſelves: for they com 
| monly 
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monly diſperſe lyes and ſcandal, they teach 
the people tricks and knaviſh ſhifts, they 
are examples of idleneſs and thieving, and 
have an opportunity (which I wou'd have un- 
derſtood likewiſe of Hawkers and Pedlars) 
to carry about any treaſonable deſign, cor- 
reſpondence, or libels, on which they may 
be put by crafty, diſcontented, or ill affected 
perſons; who rather than fail of their pur- 
poſe, will gain 'em with money. 


The beſt way to prevent this, and many 
© the like miſchiefs, is to have Gentlemen of vir- 
tue, underſtanding, and induſtry made Ma- 
5 giſtrates; men who know their buſineſs, and 
that will be ſure to execute the Laws; men 
that will be zealous to retrieve the morals 
and manners of the people, who are difſo- 
© lute and vicious to the higheſt degree. But 
no Clergymen (as I ſaid more than once be- 
fore) ought to be in the civil Magiſtracy, and 
as few Lawyers, at leaſt Attorneys and Petty- 
foggers, as may be. And if any of theſe Ma- 
giſtrates be remiſs and negligent, or ſhew o- 
thers the worſt example by tranſgreſſing the 
Laws in their own perſons, let fuch be imme- 
diately turn'd out, and others put in their 
room without fayour or affection. I had 
like to forget that all Fees ought to be aſ- 
certain'd by Act of Parliament, with a great 
penalty on thoſe that will preſume to take 
more. l 


| 
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The preſent practice of the Courts of Lay 
is extremely corrupt, dilatory, and exper. 
five ; the Counſel abominably merccnary, and 
guilty of extravagant extortion in their fees; 
the Attorneys are arbitary in their bills, tres. 
cherous to their clients, the greateſt encoy. 
ragers of cheats and falſhoods, ay and gf 
perjury too z commonly beggars, poyſoning 
the peoples morals, ever ſetting em together 
by the ears, and awing them to that degree, 
that they perpetually live in fear, being lit. 
tle better than their ſlaves: ſo that the Lay, 
which was ſpecially ordain'd for the relief of 
the poor and ignorant, is become their high- 
eſt bane and oppreſſion. 


I further preſume to hint whether (now that 
we have got a King who delights in hunting, 
the princely exerciſe of his Saxon Anceſtors) 
it may not be of ſervice, to enforce the Laws 
againſt Poachers, eſpecially as to ſhooting, 
Theſe being very numerous, and encrcaſing 
every day, the miſchicf is not only the al- 
molt intire deſtruction of the Game, even in 
his Majeſty's foreſts ; but it makes the com- 
mon people negligent of their callings, idle, 
lewd, inſolent, and beggarly. To prevent 
theſe or worſe effects, care ſhould be taken 
to revive and encourage by prizes or othet- 
wiſe, ſuch other Sports and Paſtimes as were 
anciently in uſe for the publick exerciſe of 
the people ; ſuch as Wreſtling, Cudgel-play- 

ing, 
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ing, throwing the barr, and the like recrea- 
tions ſerving to increaſe ſtrength and agility 
of body, no leſs than to procure or to pre- 
ſerye health. Among others it is more to 
be deſir'd than hop'd (conſidering our more 
hs JO ſuperſtition) that there ſhou'd be 
a reaſonable exerciſe of the Militia after even- 
ing ſervice on Sundays, particularly in ſum- 
mer, as it is praQis'd in ſome Proteſtant coun- 
tries abroad; which wou'd be uſeful to the 
State, and pleaſing to the People: provided 
always, that their fire-arms be kept in a room 
for that purpoſe, excepting only when they 
are thus to be employ d. 


But why ſhou'd I longer inſiſt on theſe par- 
ticulars, when I conſider that never before 
did Britain poſſeſs a King endu'd with ſo 
many glorious qualities; as true piety, forti- 
tude, temperance, prudence, juſtice, know- 
ledge, induſtry, frugality, and eyery other 
virtue, all ſupported by an active and even 
temper, by uninterrupted health and applica- 
tion: ſo that (thanks be to heaven) we may 
all reſt aſlur'd that this greateſt and beſt. of 
Princes will encourage virtue and truth, that 
he will employ and countenance ſuch men 
as Will in time (under his benign influence) 
make theſe Iflands the moſt happy, flouriſhing 
and potent Empire of the whole world,; eſ- 
pecially, by the deſtruction of Superſtition and 
Vice, the higheſt and moſt glorious conqueſt, 
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HE happineſs of the Nation, and 
the wellfare of Europe, as wel! 
as his Majeſty's quict, does in a 
great meaſure depend upon the 
conduct that is to be obſerv d in 
the preſent juncture; and nothing but a Prince 


of ſo great wiſdom, experience, and ſteadi- 
3 nels 


This Memorial was not drawn up by Mr. ToLanp, but 
found among his Papers; and therefore properly belongs to the 
Appendix: but it was thought fit to inſert it here, as relating to 
the ſame ſubject with the foregoing Piece. 
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neſs can extricate us out of our preſent dit- 
ficulties. 


That the State of Affairs, upon his Majeſty's 
coming to the Crown, may be the better 
underſtood, it's neceſſary that ſome ſhort ac- 
count ſhould be given of the two Parties 
which ſo unhappily divide the Nation, their 
intereſt, views, and deſigns. 


It's notorious that a great many of the 
Clergy in Queen ELIZABETH S reign came 
very unwillingly into the Reformation; and 
that it cut them to the heart to part with 
the gainful Doctrines of Popery : the Pope's 
Supremacy they were willing to quit, but 
'twas in hopes of gaining that Supremacy to 
themſelves, 


Theſe men, who ſaw how fond JaMes 
I. was of arbitrary power, thought they had 
no way of making themſelves abſolute in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, but by allowing him 
to be ſo in temporal: and in order to it, they 
preached up the Divine Right of Kings, and 
that Obedience was due to them in all things, 
tho never ſo contrary to the Law of the 
Land, if not contrary to the Law of God; 
and that Subjects on pain of damnation were 
obliged never to rcliſt, tho' to ſave their 
Liberties and Lives, and that the deſcent of 
the Crown was unalterable by any human 


Laws. 
EO: Theſe 
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Theſe Doctrines did not ſpread much dy. 
ring King JaMes's reign, and ſerv'd only to 
create jealouſies in the minds of his People, 
which had very fatal effects in the reign of 
his Son, who was intirely govern'd by theſe 
principles, and the party which embrac{ 
them, who went under the name of Cava. 
liers, as thoſe that oppoſed them did under 
that of Round-heads. 


CHARLES II. prefer'd none in Church or 
State, but who embrac'd thoſe arbitrary prin- 
ciples; and the Univerſities made it their 
buſineſs to inſtill them into the youth : and 
then it was, that the parties were diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the names of Whig and Tory; the lat- 
ter joining with the King, hindred the pal- 
ſing a Law for excluding the Duke of York 
from the Crown, contrary to the bent of 
the generality of the Nation, who then 
dreaded nothing ſo much as a Popiſh Sue 
ceſſor. 


James II. when he came to the crown, 
was ſo weak as to imagine the Clergy and 
Tories wou'd be tied down by their own Doc- 
trines ; and therefore courted the Diſſenters, 
ſufficiently cxaſperated againſt the Church 
by along and ſevere perſecution : this made 
the Church quickly renounce their former 
doctrines of Non-reſiſtance, &c. and promiſe 
the Diſſenters (who ſaw what King JAMES 

meant 
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meant by deſigning to divide the Proteſtants) 
to treat them for the future as their brethren; 
but when they had opportunity of doing it, 
then they ſhew'd that they thought Faith was 
no more to be kept with Schiſmaticks, than 
the Papiſts do with Hereticks. And when 
the Parliament, in ſpite of all their oppoſi- 
tion, paſſed the Toleration Act, they revi- 


ved their old principles, and ever ſince taught 
' thoſe Doctrines in the Univerſities, by which 


means moſt of the Gentry have been poiſon- 
ed: whereas if King WILLIAM had reform'd 
the Univerſities, and employ'd none but men 
of revolution principles, Toriſm had been 
rooted out. 


He, or rather his Miniſter, to whom he 
weakly intruſted the whole adminiſtration, 
induſtriouſly nursd up the Parties, which 
being pretty equal, the Court cou'd turn the 
ballance on what ſide they pleaſed. This 
oblig'd the Party they headed to come into 
their meaſures; ſince otherwiſe they ſaw 
they muſt be oblig'd to give up their prefer- 
ments and penſions to the other party. It 
was this, and not any diſaffection, which 
made the Whigs a& ſo ſcandalous a part with 
relation to the coming over of one of the 
illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover. They had no 
other way to preſerve their leaders, and con- 
tequently themſelves, in their poſts ; and 
that the Tories put theſe difficulties on them, 
not with any deſign to ſerve the Houſe of 

R 3 Hanover, 
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Hanover, their conduct ever ſince has made 
very plain. 


This dextrous management of the Parties 
brought things to that paſs, that neither of 
them ſcrupl'd at any thing that wou'd ſerve 
their own fide; and they ſeldom conſider'd 
whether a man was rightly elected, but whe- 
ther he was of the right ſide : and if one party 
propos'd any thing which was for the publick 
good, the other party, for that only reaſon, 
wou'd oppoſe it. And as one party was for 
humbling of France, ſupporting of the Allies, 
preſerving the Toleration, hindring the Cler- 
gy from aſſuming more power than the con- 
ſtitution allow'd them ; the other party (tho 
their principles did not influence them) wou'd 
in oppoſition have taken the contrary fide, 
by being in the intereſt of France, and the 
Pretender, and favouring the Papiſts both at 
home and abroad, and for Preſenting the 
Diſſenters. 


And the Tories, tho' they were frequently 
courted by King WILLIAM, yet he cou'd 
never make them really his friends, or to 
join with the Whigs in the common intereſt. 
When they were out of fayour, they clog'd 
the wheels of affairs, by providing deficient 
Funds, &c ; and when employ'd, they fayour- 
ed as much as they durſt the deſigns of France : 


and King WILLIAM being in their hands, 
when the Spaniſh King died, they made him 
own 
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own the Duke of Anjou, and fit till till 
the French were poſſeſsd of the Spaniſh Monar- 
chies; and acted ſuch a part, that the King at 
laſt cou d not avoid ſeeing that all his careſſes 
were in vain, and that his own, and the 
Nation's ſafety, required the removing them 
from all places of truſt, or profit. And how 
they ated ſince, I need no more mention, 
than how they ated during CHARLEs II. 


reign. 


Though the greateſt part of the Gentry, by 

realon of their Univerſity Education, have 
been debauch'd into anti-revolution Princi- 
ples; yet the Populace, who had no ſuch 
education, and eſpecially the better ſort of 
them, in whom lies the greateſt part of the 
riches of the Nation, and who have votes 
in chooſing Parliament- men, were for the 
moſt part true to the principles of the Revo- 
lution, and to the common Proteſtant in- 
tereſt; and when we had any tolerable Par- 
liaments, it was owing to the little intereſt 
the Clergy and Gentry had then over them. 


But theſe well meaning men were at laſt 
impoſed on by the perpetual noiſe the Clergy 
made about the Danger of the Church, and 
by being perſuaded by the Tories, that the 
Whigs, for the ſake of their private intereſt, 
wou'd never put an end to the War; which, 
they ſaid, had given them an opportunity of 
cheating the Nation of more than thirty 

R 4 millions; 
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millions; but that if they wou d be fo much 
in their own intereſt, as to vote for the 
Tories, they wou'd force the Whigs to re. 
fund, and caſe them of all their Taxes, and 
give them a glorious Peace, and a moſt flouriſh. 
ing Trade. Theſe, and ſuch like ſtories, made 
them deſert their old friends, and vote for the 
Tories. 


The High-Church Clergy, who ſince Sa- 
CHEVERELL's Trial imagine they can rule the 
People as they pleaſe, will rather than endure 
a Whig Miniſtry have recourſe to their uſual 
arts, and cry out as much as ever of the Dan- 
ger of the Church, in order to make the 


People chooſe ſuch a Parliament as they hope 


will diſtreſs the King, and force him to put 
the adminiſtration into Tory hands. 


And it can't be expected but that the 
Tories, who are now ſuch a majority in Par- 
liament, will do their utmoſt to be choſen 
again; and for which now they are in the 
Country making their utmoſt efforts, while 
the, Whigs ſtay in Town, ſolliciting for 
„ 


| And hs late Miniftry, who know an ho- 


neſt Parliament muſt call them to account, 
are oblig'd to be at all poſſible expence to 
get one for their turn. | 
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And conſidering all the French King's hopes 
now depend on ſuch a Parliament, it is to be 
preſum d, that French Money will not be 
wanting to bribe the electors, 

/ 

His Majeſty's reputation abroad, his quiet 
at home, and the intereſt of Europe, depend- 
ing in a great meaſure upon the temper of 
the next Parliament, all efforts ought to be 
made for obtaining a good Parliament. 


And moſt of the better ſort of People, who 
now feel the effects of a bad Peace, and plain- 
ly ſee that they were groſly deluded by the 
Tories, and that they neither made out any 
one charge againſt the Whigs, or perform'd 
the leaſt tittle of all their promiſes, may ca- 
ſily be brought over to join again with the 
Whigs, eſpecially if due care be taken to 
have them rightly inform'd of all their late 
tranſations, and Pamphlets writ to that pur- 
poſe be well diſpers d. 


The late Miniſtry, knowing how much it 
was for their intereſt, bribed thoſe who cry'd 
Pamphlets and Papers about the ſtreets, to cry 
none but thoſe of their fide; and were at 
no ſmall expence to diſperſe them into every 
corner of the Kindgom ; and ſince the paper 
war is like to continue, the Government ſhou'd 
not ſcruple ſome ſmall expence, to have 
that which is writ in its defence as effectually 
diſpers'd, Nothing 


— 
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Nothing would have a greater influence 
over the People, than if the King in his de. 
claration for diſſolving of the Parliament ex. 
preſt himſelf fully as to the Danger the nation 
was in, both as to their religious and civil 
Rights. This wou'd make them percciye, 
that thoſe who cry'd out moſt of the dan. 
ger of the Church, were the only perſons 
that brought the Church in danger. 
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It will be highly convenient that one, if 
not of the chief Traytors, yet of their moſt 
criminal Inſtruments, ſhou'd be convicted be. 
fore the chooſing of a new Parliament; for 
then the Tories cou'd 2 the advantage 
of the King's peaccably coming to the Crown, 
to deny all that was acted in favour of France, WR 
the Pretender, and Popery, nor ask why the 
Whigs have ſo little regard to the wellfare of 
their country, as not to puniſh, when it is 
in their power, at leaſt ſome one of the no- 
torious Confpirators : and I can't think that 
any one will oppoſe this proceeding, except 
he has been tampering with France himſelt. 
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That the eyes of the People begin to be 
open it's evident from the late election in the 
City, where a Whig Sheriff carry'd it by a 
majority of more than a thouſand: and be- 
cauſe there can be no doubt, but that they 
will carry the election for Parliament men 
in the City, by at leaſt as great a number, 
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tit ought to be ſo contriv d, ſince other Cor- 


porations are influenc'd by the example of 
London, that the firſt choice of Parliament 
men ſhou'd be made there. 


And ſince there is a diviſion among the 
Torics, and ſome of them have diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves from the Jacobites, by ſeveral 
Votes in favour of the Houſe of Hanover, 
and in being againſt that deſtructive treaty 
with France; there can be no reaſon, why 
they ought not to enjoy his Majeſty's favour ; 
provided in the elections they will oppoſe 
the Jacobite Tories, and in Parliament come 
into proper meaſures for puniſhing the be- 
trayers of their country. This method will 
very much increaſe the number of his Ma- 
jeſty's friends, and enlarge the true Britiſh 
intereſt. | 


As for thoſe, who according to their uſual 
cuſtom, hope by a majority in Parliament 
to force the King to diſcharge his faithful 
ſervants, and to employ none but themſelves, 
they are his worſt enemies; eſpecially the Lead- 
ers amongſt them, who flight his Majeſty's 
favour, and wou'd not accept the moſt bene- 
ficial employs, if not at the head of their 
own party; many of which Party, tho' pre- 
terr'd by or got into the Parliament by means 
of the late Treaſurer, yet becauſe he (tho 
as black as any other) wou'd not take ſuch 
haſty unadvis'd ſteps in favour ofthe Pretender, 
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as a late Secretary, they went over to him 


as acting more agreeable to their violent 
rempers. 


And if there be any great men about the 
King, who either recommend Jacobite Tories, 
or make an intereſt for them in elections, it; 
plain they intend not his Majeſty's ſervice, 
but deſign upon the firſt opportunity to ſet 
themſelves at the head of the Tory party. 


In order therefore to the getting of an ho- 
neſt Parliament, it's neceſſary ſince the late 
Miniſtry pick d out the moſt violent — 
for Deputy-Licutcnants, Juſtices of the Peace, 
and Magiſtrates, that they ſhould be chang'd, 
and that ſuch Whigs or Hanoverian Torics 
as are men of probity and courage, and of 
the beſt eſtates, ſhou'd be put into their pla- 
ces. In order to this, his Majeſty ought to 
have a liſt of the beſt men in every county; 
and ſince the Lord Licutenants, and other 
great men, will in their choice have more 
regard to their owh creatures than his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, it might be proper that thoſe 
they recommend, be conſider d by ſome pri- 
vate diſintereſted perſons. 


The Collectors of the Duties, eſpecially of 
the Exciſe, who can influence the Ale-houſe- 
keepers as they pleaſe, and who being a (et 
of profligate men, have almoſt as much de- 
bauch'd the People, as the Clergy have the 

Gentry, 
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Gentry, ought to be chang'd, or oblig'd on 
loſs of their places in the elections, to do 
their utmoſt for his Majeſty's ſervice. 


If theſe and all other methods whatſoever, 
which are neceſſary for procuring a new 
Parliament, ſhould be ſtrictly obſerv'd, yet 
the Tories can have no manner of realon 
to complain, ſince they deſtroy'd the freedom 
of elections by mobbing the electors, and by 
bribing the returning officers, and by uſing 
all other indirect methods: and conſidering 
the Court may be ſecure almoſt to a man of 
the members from Scotland, and there are 
ncar one hundred and fifty, who by reaſon 
of their places depend on the Court, there 
can be no danger, if vigorous methods are 
taken, of not carrying a majority. 


When the Clergy ſee a ſteady conduct ob- 
ſcrv'd by the Government, and that they have 
no way of getting preferments but by com- 
ing into its meaſures, they, who mean no- 
thing by Church and Religion, but them- 
ſelves and their own intereſt, wou'd not long 
ſtand out; and in the mean time there may 
be ſuch diviſions ſown among them, and 
one Univerlity ſet againſt another, as 
they may be diſabled from doing much miſ- 
chief. 


and may be us d by a reſolute Prince as he 
2 thinks 


The Tories want courage as well as ſenſe, 
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thinks fit: but if a Prince is ſo abject, as t6 
court them, they grow moſt inſolent in pov. 
er, and no Exchequer is ſufficient to ſatisfy 


thcir unreaſonable demands ; and ſo merce. 
nary are they, that there's ſcarce one amonęſt 


them but may be caſily brib'd ro betray his 


own party. Sir CX** MXX js a remark- 
able inſtance of this, who, tho' at their head 
for many years till his death, was by agrcc- 
ment againſt the Court in little matters, the 
better to ſerve it in greater, 


CROMWELL by acting a ſteady part, and em. 
ploying none but ſuch as were hearty in his 
intereſt, tho' he had in a manner the whole 
Nation againſt him, yet govern'd as hc 
thought fit; whereas the STUARTSs, tho' they 
had the whole Nation for them, yet by not 
obſerving ſuch a conduct, but giving them- 
{elves up to be govern'd by a few worthleſs 
men (who as long as they enjoy'd their fa- 
vour heap'd what preferments they pleas'd on 
themſelves and their creatures) met with a 
great many difficulties, and their affairs were 
continually embarraſs d. 


A Prince who only ſees with his Favourites 


eyes, and hears with their cars, can be no 


better than their tool, to execute thoſe dc- 
ſigns that their ambition, their covetouſneſs, 
their revenge, and their other paſſions will 
inſpire them with; and the more a King is 
a ſtranger, the more will they be tempted 

to 
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to endeavour to impoſe on him, eſpecially 
if before they have govern'd other Princes as 


they pleas'd : ſuch men will take the merit 


„— 
* 


of all the good which is done to themſelves, 
and lay the blame of all ill on him. A Prince 


thus beſieg'd by his Favourites, tho' his under- 


ſtanding be never ſo good, yet it will cauſe 
his own ſubjects to have but a very mean 
opinion of his parts. Whereas a King who 


has a mind to govern, and not to be govern'd 


by his Miniſters, ought upon all occaſions, to 
receive information from ſuch private per- 


' ſons without doors, as are men of good un- 


derſtanding, and have ſhew'd * themſelves in 
the worſt of times zealous of his intereſt, and 
who by being made eaſy in their private cir- 
cumſtances, have nothing to do but to attend 
to his Majeſty's ſervice. 


Theſe Men, tho with the utmoſt privacy, 
may be permitted humbly to offer their o- 
pinion, and with the like privacy receive his 
Majeſty's command. This wou'd give him an 
opportunity to ſee whether his Miniſters ated 
ſincerely with him, and make them as well 
as others have a juſt opinion of his great pe- 
netration ; ſo that none would dare ever to 
impoſe on him; and the advantage his Ma- 
jelty may receive (not to mention any others) 
as to the management of his Revenue cither 
at home or in the Plantations (which laſt is 
under the worſt regulation) would be very 
conſiderable, And the Trade of the Nation 
has 
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has been ſo little the buſineſs of the Miniſtry, 
that no other uſe has been made of the Boar 
of Trade, which coſt the Government even 
year ſuch conſiderable ſums, than to skreen 
the miſcarriages of the Miniſtry; and the 
filling up that Commiſſion with Merchant, 
and ſuch as underſtand Trade, wou'd be: 
great fatisfaction to all the trading part of 
the Nation. 
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Non Rem antiqui damnabant ſed Artem. 
PLIN. Nat. Hiſt, xxix, 1, 


10 mention your Friendſhip, Ge- 
neroſity, or any other of your 
Sk. $31 good qualities to your ſelf, is no 
5 Dees more improper, than doing it to 

your acquaintance, or to thoſe 
whom your name has any way reach'd ; that 


is, telling them what they know already: 
Vor. II. Q | but 
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but as theſe will be always well-pleaſed, tg 
find their experience or their opinion con. 


_ firm'd by freſh inſtances; ſo you, SIR, ought 


never to be offended, at the grateful expreſ. 
ſions of thoſe. you have oblig'd, tho' praiſe 
be not what you either like or ſcek. 1 take 
the liberty therefore to repeat the inefface. 
able ſenſe I have of the concern you ſhew', 
for my late indiſpoſition at London; and my 
thanks for ſo ſeaſonably aſſiſting me even in 
perſon, to fly from the foggy, ſmoaky, ſteamy, 
and putrid air of that vaſt City : which, in 
ſo weak a condition, wou'd have naturally 
kill'd me in leſs than a fortnight, without 
needing the help of art to do it ſooner. | 
am not ignorant, that certain men of vitia- 
ted palates, yet mighty pretenders to nice 
breeding, declare a diſreliſh of all ſuch per- 
ſonal acknowledgments, eſpecially if pub- 
lic: but they are ſuch as your favorite Au. 
thor, the younger PLI Nx, has long ſince de- 
ſcrib'd, (1) men who doing nothing then- 
ſelves deſerving commendation, think it imper- 
tinent that any ſhould be commended. The 
diſapprobation of ſuch delicates I ſhall ſtudi- 


ouſly court, by never failing to applaud 


merit. 


As for my preſent ſtate, I am recovering 
indeed, tho very ſlowly : for having as yet 
little appetite, 1 can have no great ſtrength 3 
„ ; I | not 

(1) Poſtquam deſumus facere laudanda, laudari quoque inep? 
tum putamus. Zi. 8. Ep. 21, 
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nor have I been once out of doors, ſince laſt: 
abroad with your ſelf. This is the effect of 
Phyſic, taken againſt judgment, and given 
without any. Had I obey'd the call of Nature, 
to which I am not wont to be diſobedient, 
and rctir'd from London when my Lungs 
and Stomach begun to fail me (which I per- 
cciv'd both to do by degrees for four winters 
paſt, tho' in the thickeſt fogs breathing and 
cating freely in the Country) this ſick- 
neſs had not in all probability happen'd : and 
when it happen d, had I then quitted the 
Town with the ſooneſt, had I kept to Mr. 
La MARQUE's ſimple and intelligible manner 
of treatment, which ſucceeded likewiſe to 
admiration (for I ſhall never excuſe my own 
blameable eaſineſs in this matter) I had e'cr 
now been in perfect health, That honeſt 
man, who's well worth your acquaintance; 
is a good Botaniſt, a dextrous Surgeon, and 
prepares his own Medicines ; joining all the 
three functions together, as of right they were 
united originally: and ſolely truſting to his 
own eyes, experience, and judgment; But 
I muſt needs be faſhionable, and perſuaded 
to put my ſelf under the care of a collegiate 
Phyſician by a noble Lord, the beſt of Patriots 
and kindeſt of Friends; who himſelf, the 
more's the pity, is ſure to fall one day by the 


hands of the Doctors: men, who, the greateſt 
part of them, ruin Nature by Art; and who, 
by. endeavouring to be always very cun- 
ning for others, by making every thing a myſ- 
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tery, arc frequently too cunning for them: 
ſelves. 


This has been the point in regard to me, 
ſince my Phyſician (willing enough I believe 
to do me good) plainly miſtook both my 
Caſe and Conſtitution. It wou'd be tedious, 
to give you an account of the particulars, 
Thus much only I now tell you, that what 
was given me for a gentle aperitive, to dil- 
poſe my body for ſtronger operations, vo- 
mited and purg'd me for 'the beſt part of 
three days; brought on a looſeneſs, that 
cou'd hardly be ſtopt in a week ; and, beſides 
the continuance of the vomiting, threw me 
into fainting and ſwooning fits. Many mz 
tcrial obſervations, that I made from time 
to time on other people, ſlightly indiſpos d, 
but diſabled or diſpatch'd by their Phyſicians, 
preſented themſelves 'on this occaſion freſh 
to my mind. On this you may therefore 
depend, that, happen what will, I ſhall never 
more put my ſelf under the management 
of ſuch, whoſe art is founded in darkneſs, 
and improv d by Murther. Even this Gen- 
tleman, after my telling him how much and 
how violently his Lenitive had vomited 
me, which he own'd was contrary to his ex- 
pectation, ſeem'd no otherwiſe concern'd 
than gravely to ſay, That it was very re- 
markable. Was it ſo Doctor? I promiſe you 
then, it ſhall be the laſt Remark, that any 
_ Phyſician ſhall ever make upon me; and the 
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reaſon very good : (2) They learn their Art 
at the hazard of our lives, and make expe- 
riments by our deaths; which is the infallible 
ſentence of one who was a thorough judge, 
and who'll tell you more truths preſently, 
From this cenſure however ought to be cx- 
empted thoſe few gallant ſpirits (far exalted 
above the herd of their profeſſion) who, by 
their Learning, Integrity, and Application, 
deſerve to be ſtild the Benefactors and De- 
liverers of mankind, in this like God him- 
ſelf: only it were to be wiſh'd that they fol- 
low'd the example farther, and made the 
charge of their aſliſtance ſo eaſy; as barely 
to ſerve for an exception from him, who be- 
ſtows all his benefits freely. A diſtinction 
(in ſhort) ought to be made, be the number 
on one ſide ever ſo ſmall. 


But the whole myſtery, with the number- 
leſs miſchiefs, of Quackery, (for, the cauſe of 
the Diſcaſe being once known, all Phyſic, 
except manual Operations, a regular Diet, 
moderate Exerciſes, and the proper uſe of 
Simples, is ſuch) all Quackery, I ſay, you'll 
find divinely laid open by the elder PLINx, 
in the iſt Chapter of the 29th Book of his 
Natural Hiſtory: a work little read by the 
Phyſicians, and leſs underſtood ; ſince even 
the delirious fables, charms, and other magi- 
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(2) Diſcunt periculis noſtris, & experimenta mort 
unt. PLax, Nat, Hit, 46. 29. cap. 1. | wg w_ 
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cal vanities he ſo judiciouſly explodes, are by 
many of them groſly confounded with his 
approv'd remedies and moſt ſolid remarks, 
It is literally an unparallel'd performance, 
the like having never been accompliſh'd be. 
fore or after him: and the character his Ne- 
phew gives of it, is no more than juſt ; that 
it is not only (3) 4 work full of Learning, 
but likewiſe as diffuſe and diverſify d as Ni 
ture it ſelf. Certain paſlages out of him, in- 
ſtead of a more modiſh New-ycar's Gift,! 
hereby ſend you; being ſure they'll pleaſe, 
if they do not convince you. 


After having given a hiftorical account of 
the many changes, ſome of em from white 
to black as we ſay, that the Art has under. 

one (which is an inſuperable objection againſt 
it) he proceeds (4) thus: There is no doubt but 
all thoſe Phyſicians, in hunting after fant 
by ſome novelty, make an aſſur d traffick of our 
lives. Hence thoſe miſerable diverſities of 
Dp fe io ee 2 100667 e 


(3) Natyrae Hiſtoriarum xxxvii. opus diffaſum, eruditum, nec 
minus varium quam ipſa Natura. Prin. (6. 3. Ep. 7. 
(4) Nec dubium eſt, omnes iſtos, famam novitate aliqui au- 
cupantes, animas ſtatim noſtras negotiari, Hinc illae circa acgros 
miſerae ſententiarum concertationes, nullo idem cenſente, ne 
jdeatur acceſſio alterius: hine illa infelicis monumenti inſcriptio, 
URBA SE MEDICORUM PER115SE. Mutatur Ars quotidie, toties inter- 
polis, & ingeniorum Græeiae flatu impellimur; yalamque eſt, ut quiſ 
que interiſtos loquendo polleat, I mperatorem illico vitae neciſque fieri. 
Ceu verò non millia gentium fine Mcdicis degant, nec tamen ſine 
Medicina: Heut populus Romanus ultra ſexcentefimum annum, 


nec ipſe in accipiendis Artibus lentus; Medicinae etiam avidus, dos 


pcc expertam damnavit. PL. Hat. Nat. $6, 29. cap. 1. 
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i opinion in Conſultations about the ſick, not one 
* of em declaring himſelf of another's Fudg- 


ment, leſt he ſhould ſeem to approve his Sen- 


timents : hence that Inſcription order d by a 


wretched patient to be put on his Tomb, THAT 
THE MULTITUDE OF HIS DOCTORS HAD KILL D 
HIM. The Art is chang d every day, being as 
often patch'd up, and we are driven whitherſo- 
ever the breath of the Grecian wits [who in- 
vented this myſtery] wrl blow us. *Tis more- 
over evident, that the greater tongue-pad any 
among 'em is, he ſtraight becomes the ſoveraign 
diſpofer of Life and Death; as if thouſanas 
of Nations had not liVd, and ſtill do ſo, with- 
out Phyſicians, tho' not without Phyſic. Thus 
did the People of Rome for above ſix hun- 
dred years, whereas they were not backward 
in receiving the Arts; and even fond of Phy- 


| : fic, till after trial, they condemn'd and ba- 


niſh'd it. Here's our firſt paſſage. 


Now, he that in theſe daily, theſe endleſs 
changes and contradictory methods, dogs not 
ſee the abſolute uncertainty of the Art, muft 
needs be either ſenſeleſs, or prejudic'd, or 
intereſted: and it is as evidently obſervable 
in ours as in all ages before us, that thoſe 
Nations, which have no Phyſicians, arc trou- 
bl'd with few diſeaſes; and theſe eaſily curd 
by Diet, Excrciſe, or Simples, whoſe effects 
have been long and generally known, many 
of them Specifics. Thus it is likewiſe with 


particular perſons, who make little uſe of 
9 4 
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Phyſicians where they abound, of which 
I could give many examples; my ſelf among 
the reſt, till I became infected with this de- 
plorable habitude of ſome of my belt friends, 
it ſelf the greateſt of Diſtempers. But ſhall 
we have recourſe to no ſort of Phyſicians? J 
anſwer, that if there be any choice, tis the 
hardeſt of all things to be made; for the 
Doctors have almoſt as many jarring Sects and 
incompatible Factions among em as the 
Pricſts, and come little ſhort of hating each 
other as heartily; that is, like Devils, accor- 
ding to a general (5) maxim. They broach no- 
vel opinions viſibly for the ſake of thwarting 
their Adverſaries, there being nothing ſo ri- 
diculous or extravagant, which many of em 
do not hold: generally founding their con- 
ceits, upon ſome looſe ſcrap of one antient 
Sage or other, which ſeems to countenance 
what they maintain ſtanding thus alone; but, 
read with what goes before or after in the 
ſame place, it ſignifies quite the contrary, 
or ſomething as different as a Cock and an 
Elephant. 


Nor is this the worſt. They reduce all 
Diſeaſes, with their Cures, right or wrong 


to certain precarious Syſtems, or Hypo- 


theſes, according to which he that expreſ- 
ſes himſelf the moſt volubly or plauſibly, 
ſets up immediately for an able Phyſi- 

Fr k Clan, 


(5) Odium Theologorum eſt odium Diabolorum, Conſe/- 


Unjverſ. 
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ian, and is by others ſo deem d: tho he 
knows nothing of Anatomy, Botany, or 
any ſuch requiſite qualifications; and wou d 
ſooner kill a man according to the Doctrine 
he has eſpous d, than cure him by following 
any other method. PLINy does not exceed 
bounds a jot, in affirming (6) with wonder 
and indignation, that their Art has been here- 
tofore more inconſtant, and is now more fre- 
quently alter d, than any other, tho none be 
more amply rewarded ; the eaſieſt means, one 
would think, for acquiring of certainty and 
ſtability. I ſhall not inſiſt on ſuch flight 
crimes, compared to others, as their willful- 
ly protracting many times the cure of Diſ- 
caſes; or their turning of ſmall diſorders 
into perillous ſymptoms, in order to ſqueeze 
the purſe of an opulent patient : nor yet am 
I prone to credit thoſe Phyſicians, who accuſe 
ſome of their faculty of willfully ſending 
a patient out of the world; leſt another 
ſhould have the credit of a cure, which they 
cou'd not effect. This ſuggeſtion may be 
owing to their mutual envy, which is long 
ſince grown into more than one (7) Pro- 
verb. 

But 


(6) Mirumque & indignum protinus ſybit, nullam Artium in- 
con ſtantiorem fuiſſe, & etiamnum ſaepiùs mutari, cum fit fruc- 
tuoſior nulla. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 29. cap. 1. a 

(7) Medicorum Invidia: 

Medicus Invidiae Pehgus: 

Medicus Invidiae perforata Clepſydra. 

Conſenſ. Unjuerſ. 
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But not to quit ſuch an entertaining and in- 


ſtructive companion as PLINT, a good way 
lower in the ſame Chapter I have quoted, 
there's another curious paſſage ; which, tho 
the matter of every body's obſervation, was 
never ſo happily expreſsd. He begins with 
the ſottiſh credulity of the Patients, and goes 
on with the ſtupendous impoſture of their 
Doctors; who, (to ſpeak of the thing as mo- 
deſtly as may be) are departed almoſt as fat 
from ESCULAPIUS and HIPPOCRATES, as the 
Chriſtian Pricſts are from IEsus CHRIST and 
his AposrL ES. Thus run his (8) words: Mo- 
ever treats of Phyſic, otherwiſe than in Greek 
terms, has no authority; no not with the 
ignorant vulgar, or ſuch as underſtand not 4 
word of the language: and they believe thiſe 
things the leſs, which concern their health and 
preſervation, if they are made intelligible to 
them. Thus (by HERcULES) it comes to paſs 
in this alone of all Arts, that credit is pre. 
ſently given to any body, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf a Phyſician, tho a lye be not ſo dangerous 


(8) Imò vero auctoritas, aliter quàm Græcè eam tractantibus 
(Medicinam ſcilicet) etiam apud imperitos experteſque linguz, 
non eſt: ac minis credunt, quæ ad falutem ſuam pertinent, li 
intelligunt. Ita (Hercules) in bac Artium ſola evenit ut cuicun- 
que, Medicum fe profeſſo, ſtatim credatur, cam fit periculum 
in nulla mendacio majus: non tamen illud intuemur, adeo blan- 
da eſt ſperandi pro ſe cuique dulcedo. Nulla praeterea Lex, quæ 
puniant inſcitiam capitalem; nullum exemplum vindictæ. Diſ- 
cunt periculis noſtris, & experimenta per mortes agunt, medico- 
que tantùin hominem occidiſſe impunitas ſumma eſt: quinimò 
tranſit in convitium, & intemperantia culpatur; ultroque, qu! 
periere, arguuntur. Hiſt. Nat. ubi ſupra, 
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in any other regard: but this we do not ſee or 
conſider, ſo flattering and 2 zs the hope, 
that every one concerves in his own behalf. Let 
it be alſo conſider d that there is no Law, for 
puniſhmg with death the ignorance that cauſes 
it ; nor ſo much as an example of any being 
caltd to account on ſuch a ſcore. They learn 
their Art at the hazard of our Lives, and 
male experiments by our Deaths: beſides, 
that none, but only Phyſicians, may murder 
men with all ſecurity and impunity ; nay, and 
affront their memory afterwards, reproach- 
ing them with intemperance, and reviling the 
dead without provocation. If you believe 
them, in a word, none ever periſh'd by a 
Phyſician, nor recover'd without one, How 
diſingenuous ! how barbarous ! firſt to torture 
and kill us, and then to give out, we did it 
our ſelves ; that we wou'd not be govern'd, 
and ate, or drunk, or did ſomething elſe the 
Doctor forbad : whereas on the other hand, 
if a Patient's happy Conſtitution gets the bet- 
ter of an improper preſcription, and the per- 
ſon mends; then the Doctor has wrought a 
ſignal Cure, and the Medicine is cry'd up to 
the deſtruction of thouſands. But all that 
Chapter, of which I only give a few choice 
sketches, ought to be carefully read over and 


over by every one, who values ſuch near con- 
cerns as health and life. 


Now, Sin, ſince I have fo frankly declard 
againſt thoſe Empirics, tho not againſt Medi- 
: cine, 
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cine, (which is the gift of God and Nature) 
I ſhall, when my health is confirm'd, and lei. 


ſure permits, ſend you my thoughts more par. 
ticularly, about the method how we may 
acquire the knowledge of thoſe things, where. 
in this Medicine truly conſiſts; and at the 
ſame time give you ſome neceſlary cautions 
againſt the intolerable cheats of the Apothe- 
caries, who impoſe on the Phyſicians, as much 
as theſe on the Patients: for, to do every 
body juſtice, the latter have not done half 
the hurt to mankind as the former ; and they 
wou'd do ſtill leſs, did they prepare their own 
Medicines, and avoid thoſe monſtrous mix- 
tures, Which are the ſource of infinite miſ- 
chiefs, and wherein a ſyſtematical conjec- 
ture has more place than reaſonable or expe- 
rimental knowledge. They were deccitful- 
ly invented to bercave people of their money 
and their (ſenſes. The poor Patients muſt 
never know what they take, nor ever pay 
enough for what they do not know. Be- 
ſides that the ſeveral ingredients of thoſe 
Compoſitions (by our Author prettily texm'd 
inexplicable, or if you will inextricable) thus 
intangl'd and imbarraſs'd, fermented, coagu- 
lated, or any other way alter'd, do often pro- 
duce quite other effects than what were ex- 
pected from their proportionable adjuſtment: 
whereas perhaps any one of them, at leaſt 
ſome other Simple for certain, wou'd ſucceed 
as intended, 


The 
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The genuine Books of HieeocRATES, with 


a few other pieces in that collection call'd þzs 


e . 


* 5 
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Morls, are the beſt guides and helps to him, 


* that wou d ſtudy Medicine in the way of na- 


ture and experience. Such a perſon neither 
prepoſſeſs d by any hypotheſis, nor ſervilely 
tying himſelf down to any ſyſtem, ought to 
pick what's rational, good and experienc d, 
wherever he finds them; as well from an 
old woman or a ſavage Indian, as from Dr. 
Map, or Profeſſor BoERHAVE: nor ſhou'd 
he ſlight every thing that even Quacks and 
Mountebanks vend, who often light one way 
or other on an excellent remedy, by the credit 
of which they diſpoſe of numberleſs poyſons. 
Finally, he muſt not be a THESSALUs, one 
who in the reign of NERO (as (9) PLINY ac- 
quaints us) rad and foam'd againſt the Phy- 
ſicians of all ages before him, rejetting indiſ- 
criminately whatever they had invented or ap- 
provd: and this, not out of love to truth, 
or for the good of mankind; but to bring 
the whole griſt of Rome and Italy (if not 
of the Empire) to his own mill, pardon fo 
vulgar an expreſſion. The candor, judicious 
obſervations, and incredible diligence of Hip- 
POCRATES, will give us a nobler idea of things. 
That admirable perſon, whom for ſome years 
paſt I have eſteem d, as I do ſtill, for one of 


the 


(9) Eadem aetas, Neronis prineipatu, ad Theſſalum tranſtulit; 
delentem cuncta majorum placita, & rabie quidam in omnis aevi 
Medicos perorantem, &c. Plin. Isi. 
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the moſt accurate Philoſophers; and whos 
writings I have perusd more than once on 
that account (for at the Univerſity I never 
look'd into him, then groveling under the 
prejudice of thinking him fit only for Phy. 
ſicians) .HipeocRATEs, I ſay, who has preſer. 
ved in part the ſalutiferous remedies of Es 
CULAPIUS, ſhall be the champion of the 
next Letter: well afſurd, that we may as ſuc- 
ceſsfully batter Quackery by his authority, as 
we do Superſtition by that of the Bible. 


woe os th. Sr. ih Mo oe i oe RES RS 


In the mean time PLiny ſhall hold his 
rank in this Letter, and cntertain us now 
with a ſhort parallel between the no leſs caſi- 
ly than cheaply procur'd Simples of the Fields 
or Gardens, and thoſe expenſive far-fetch'd 
pernicious mixtures of the Apothecarics, 
equally ruining men's bodies and eſtates. Hear 
him, and be wiſer. It (10) has pleaſed Nx 
TURE to make theſe the only Remedies, things 
that may be prepar d by every body, eaſy to 
be found without expence, and ſome of em our 
aaily food. But the frauds of men, and 
ſharpers with baited hooks, have invented 
Zhoſe ſhops, wherein every man's own Life is 

| publickly 


(10) Haec ſola Naturae placuerat eſſe Remedia, parata vulgo, 
inventu facilia, ac fine impendio, & ex quibus vivimus. Poltea 
fraudes hominum, & ingeniorum capturae, officinas invenere iſtas, 
in quibus ſua cuique homini venalis promittitur vita. Statim com- 

ſitiones & mixturae inexplicabiles decantantur, Arabia atque 

ndia in medio aeſtimantur, ulcerique parvo Medicina a Rubro 
Mari imputatur; cum Remedia vera quotidie pauperrimus quiſque 
coenet: nam fi ex horto petantur, aut herba vel frutex quaeratur, 
nulla artium vilior fiet. Hiſt, Nat. lib, 24. cap. 1. 


1 
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| publickly expoſed to ſale to him. There, com- 


oſitions and inexplicable mixtures are im. 
* mediately cryd up; Arabia and India are rated 
on the counter, and a cure from the Red Sea js 
* apply d to an inconſiderable bile; whereas the 
** pooreſt man has, every day, the true Remedies 
far 4 ſallet: but if ſuch be brought out of the 
garden, or ſome herb or ſhrub be ſought in the 
* fields, the Apothecaries will of all arts be- 
* come the moſt contemptible. The paſſage is 


in the firſt Chapter of the 24th Book, and 


is too plain to need any comment. 


I wou'd only here obſerve, how many, 
how great cures we continually read and hear 
perform'd in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, by 
flowers, roots, leaves, juices, barks and the 
like. But, without going to foreign Coun- 


tries, wonders are daily wrought by Simples 


in the Highlands of Scotland, in the Hebrides 
or Weſtern Ifles, and in ſome parts of Ire- 
land, whither the plague of ſyſtematical 
Phyſic has not yet penetrated : and, what is 
ſtill more obſervable, when, by the infor- 
mation of Travellers or otherwiſe, any Re- 
medy of this kind is communicated to a col- 
legiate Phyſician (as it ſometimes happens) 
preſently this man of myſtery, who ſcorns 
to learn of any one, ſo alters and diſguiſes 
his diſcovery, by preparing it more artifici- 
ally than the Natives, or incorporating it 
with a multitude of other things, that it 
either loſes all its virtue, or produces a dif- 

PTE KN} ferent, 
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ferent, if not a contrary effect. In the mean 
time a noble Medicine, perhaps a Specific, is 
cry'd down and grows into diſuſe, thro th, 
credulity of thoſe that implicitly hearken 
to a pretending Coxcomb. Thus even the 
Peruvian bark, and Ipecacuana root, are oſten 
render'd noxious or inſignificant by pharma. 
ceutic preparations. 


We muſt not ungratefully forget on thi; 
occaſion thoſe wiſe and worthy Ladies, who, 
conſidering, or it may be ſadly experiencing, 
the dangerous and often fatal compoſitions, 
the clogging and nauſeating ſlops of the Phy. 
ſicians (to ſay nothing of their imperious dic- 
tating oracular declarations, or inſolent beha 
viour) take care not only of their own healths 
and that of their Families; but are alſo a com- 
mon bleſſing in this reſpe& to all around 
them, whether in town or country: par- 


ticularly to the lower ſort of people, glad to 


live by cheap and obvious means; while the 
Great chuſe to periſh by rules of Art, and to 
make a parade of their wealth, by the ſums 
they laviſh on exotic drugs, not content with 
enriching one domeſtic poyſoner. Among 
ſuch beneficent Ladies, I had the happinels 
to. be for ſeveral years acquainted with one, 
who was wife to the beſt and braveſt Citi 
zen that ever lived; whom, tho' by couili- 
tution valetudinary, ſhe skillfully nurs d to 
a good old age: till ar laſt this excellent wo- 


man was ſeiz d ſo violently by a fever, that, 
f not 
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not being in a condition to order thoſe helps 
for her ſelf, ſhe was always ſo ready to af- 

ford others, a Phyſician was call'd, and ſhe 

dy'd univerſally lamented, nor did the truly 
deſtitute Sir ROBERT CLAYTON, for this was 
the man, long ſurvive his faithful compa» 

nion and preſerver. That at preſent, Six, I 
entertain ſtrong hopes of a perfect recovery, 
that I am able to ſend you this long Letter 
(written indeed by fits and ſtarts in my inter- 
vals of up- ſitting) is for the greateſt part ow- 
ing to the proper things, and directions for 
uſing them, ſent me by a Lady, exempla- 
rily tender of an infirm husband: and who, 
as in beauty and modeſty ſhe's inferior to 
none of her own Sex; ſo, in a clear under. 
ſanding and an agreeable converſation, ſhe ſur- 
paſſes moſt of ours. I am likewiſe inform'd 
by very good hands, that the Dutcheſs of 
MARLBOROUGH (which L record to her Grace's 
honor, and will not be reckon'd the leaſt of 
her virtues) contributes more to the caſe and 
relief of the never fame-dying Hero, her illu- 
ſtrious conſort, than all the aids of collegiate 
artz which, in ſuch mighty circumſtances, 
coud not poſſibly fail of being procur'd, 

were there in reality any thing of this kind 
effectual or certain. I wiſn ſome of this 
great Lady's family had never ſeen a Phy- 


ſician. So much of this ſubject for the 
pteſent. N 


Vor. II. 'T 


by 
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If any of the faculty ſhould chance to fez 
my Letter, 1 know they would firſt make an 
arrogant grimace, as diſdaining one unskill'd 
in their profeſſion; and then pretend to 
anſwer it with an inſipid Jeſt, ſaying, that tho 
I complain'd of being immoderately purg'd 
and vomited, I had not yet got rid of all 
my Bile. That is true: to let em ſee I know 
ſomething of the animal economy, tho lit- 
tle of their juggling. Nevertheleſs, I do aſ- 
fare you, my old friend, that I never wrote 
any thing with more phlegm in my whole 
life; which 'thoſe facctious Gentlemen may 
be ready enough to allow, tho” in a different 
ſenſe from you. But I care as little what 
they ſay, as they do what becomes of their 
Patients: and if they provoke me (as Cicero 
ſaid of the Petty-foggers of Rome, who re- 
proach'd him with not underſtanding the 
quirks and chicancry of the Law) 1 ſhall in 
three days become no leſs maſter of their 
legerdemain and jargon, than the beſt of them 

ſelyes. This, however, would be throwing 
away too much time by any, that ſcorn'd te 
make uſe of it to the fame vile purpoſes. 
A nobler task attends me: for I ſhall ſtudy 
Nature hereafter with regard to the body of 
man, in her own way and for my own ptc- 
ſervation, as the beſt Philoſophers were an- 
tiently wont: there being nothing more 
pleaſant than ſo uſeful an amuſement, very com 
ſiſtent with other occupations. This I was 
always inclin'd to do, having carly aſſiſted at 
| two- 
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two courſes of Anatomy, after being tole- 
rably initiated into Botany: but I was diver- 
ted from ſo good a reſolution, I know not 
how. The Craft I abhort d, the Skill I admi- 
red; herein preciſely of my Author's mind, 
who ſays, that the antients did not condemm 
the thing, but the trade. 


While I am comforting my felf with thefe 
ſage ideas, you are buſily retrieving your loſſes 
by the villanous execution of a late exccra- 
ble Scheme. Long may you enjoy health for 
your own ſake, and that of your lovely 
family. But as I heartily intereſt my ſelf in 
whatever concerns you, ſo I particularly 
wiſh, you may never become the prey of 
thoſe mercileſs ſharks, I have been hitherto 
deſcribing : for were your purſe as latge as 
your ſoul, it wou'd not ſuffice both for 
Doctors and Directors; and believe me, your 
body is as little to be truſted with the one, 
as your money with the other. By theſe 
you have loſt part of your wealth, and 1 
part of my health by thofe: wheretore let 
the caution be mutual, and be perſuaded that 
Iam, Dear Six, your moſt faithful friend, youg 
moſt oblig d and obedient Servant. 

Putney, Fanuary 


1721-2, 


v4 8H 


Oxford, Jan. 1694. 


Got ſafe to Oxford, tho' not with- 
out frequent apprehenſions of 
being ſet upon by highway men; 
e] and indeed we narrowly eſcap'd, 
for the Coaches that came in next 
after us, and they ſay thoſe of Monday be- 
fore us, were all robbd, I was ſo far from 
making any obſervations upon the country 4 
I came along, that, as if I were never to know 
my way back again, I could not once look 
out, the weather was ſo tempeſtuous. One 
of the Fellows of New College, a violent 
.. partiſan of the Clergy, happen'd to be my fel: 
low traveller, of whom in that ſmall time, 
as occaſional diſcourſes favour'd me, I inform 
my ſelf of the abilities, genius, and diſpo- 
ſition of the Doctors. The place is very plea. 
fant, the Colleges are exceeding fine, and 
3 I muk 
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I muſt confeſs I never ſaw ſo much of the air 
of an Univerſity before. I ly under great ob- 
ligations to the Gentlemen who recommend- 
ed me, both for the advantageous Character 
they were pleas'd to beſtow upon me, and 
the ſuitable reception F met with; Mr, 
CREECH in particular has been extraordinary 
Civil to me, and did me the honor to recom- 
mend three or four of the moſt ingenious 
men in the Univerſity to my acquaintance, 
who accordingly viſited me. The like did Dr. 
MILL and Mr. KENNET. This I look upon as 
very obliging, and ſo I take it, but it is very 
troubleſome, and ſomewhat a la mode de 
France: for I am put into as great agonies as Sir 
L1oNEL JENKINS to anſwer the expectations of 
thoſe grand Virtuolos; eſpecially ſome of 
their Antiquaries, and Linguiſts who ſaluted 
me with peals of barbarous ſounds and obſo- 
lete words, and I inreturn ſpent upon them all 
my Anglo-Saxon and old Britiſh Erymologies ; 
which Ihope gave them abundant ſatisfaction: 
Hebrew and Iriſh, I hope, will bear me out 
for ſome weeks, and then ll be pretty well fur- 
niſh'd from the Library, into which I was 
ſworn and admitted yeſterday only: for it 
was not to be done, without being firſt pro- 
pos'd in Congregation, This is the reaſon, 
SIR, that I have not ſooner written to you, 
having no account to give of my ſelf. For 
the future, Ill endeavour frequently to ac- 
quaint you with ſomething more entertain- 
ing than what concerns my ſelf; tho' if I 
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cou'd underſtand what it is you moſt eſteem, 
I ſhou'd particularly ſtudy to give you ſatis. 
faction: with whatever elſe I can think may 
conyince you, that I am not a little proud of 
the honor my friends did me, in making 


me known to ſo conſiderable and inge 


nious a perſon; and that I am very ſenſi. 
ble of your goodneſs in contributing to make 
my life more caſy, and my ſtudies more free. 
I beg you, Sin, to acquaint Mr. FREKE as ſoon 
as you ſce him with the contents, whoſe 
care and favour I ſhall always endeavour to 
deſerve: looking upon him as the primum 
mobile of my happineſs. I forgot to tell you 
that Mr. CREECH is publiſhing Lucret ius in 
Latin, with a Paraphraſe and Commentary, 
and Manilius in Engliſh Verſe, which will 
be nothing inferior to Lucretius. Dr. Mill 
has already communicated his Teſtament to 
me, and others ſent me ſeveral Books, I only 
inquir'd after, without any deſign of making 
bold ſo ſoon to borrow ; all which I attribute 
to the reſpect they owe their friends. I am 
n and pretty reaſonably lodg'd at 
Mr. Bodington's over againſt all Souls Col- 
lege, to which place all my Letters ang Pac: 
quets arc to be directed. 
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FOR 


Mr. TOLAN D. 


Oxford, May 4, 1694. 
Mr. ToLAND, "wy 
HE Character you bear in Oxford is 
this ; that you are a man of tine parts, 


great learning, and little religion. 


Whither or no this be your juſt Charac- 
ter, I cannot ſay; but this I can ſay, and am 
aſlur'd of, that if it be, tis your higheſt in- 
tereſt to reflect ſeriouſly upon the matter, 
and to endeavour betimes to deſerve a better. 
This is the whole occaſion of my writing to 
you; and Ientreat you to receive it as it is meant. 


Tis the conſtant voice of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and there is nothing more agrecable to 
our common reaſon, than that much ſhould be 
requir'd of him to whom much is committed : 
you are ſenſible (I believe) that you have re- 
ceivd a great deal; it lies at your door to 
employ it ſo, as to be able to give up a good 
accompt to him, from whom you recciy'd it, 
at the laſt day, 


Twould be a very grievous and bitter 
thought, when you lay upon your death-bed 
(and thither one day you muſt come; God 
galy knows how ſoon) to conſider that your 

1 parts, 
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parts, and your knowledge, which, if em? 
ploy'd in the ſervice of your maker, and to 
the benefit of mankind, might have entitled 
you to a nobler ſhare of happineſs and glory; 
ſhall not only be of no advantage to you, 
but ſhall infinitely enhanſe and augment your 
condemnation. 


Popular eſteem, the applauſes of a Coffee- 
houſe, or of a Club of prophane Wits, are 
mean, unworthy ends; and which a man of 
underſtanding is aſham'd to ſtoop for: they 
are too {lender to ſatisfy at the preſent; and 
'tis certain they can yield us no comfort when 
we ſhall have moſt need of it. 


But the diſcharge of our duty, and a good 
conſcience, are a never-failing ſpring of 
pleaſure : and what mighty advances may 
a man make in virtue, if ſuch abilities as 
God hath bcen plcaſed to bleſs you with, 
were directed into a right channel? 


Think not, Sin, that I ſpeak thus to draw 
you over to a party; as though Religion 
either feared an ingenious adverſary, or need- 
ed a learned advocate: no, (bleſſed be God) 
ſhe ſtands firm upon a rock, and tis not with- 
in the power of the eager malice of Devils, 
much leſs of the vain tongues of wicked men, 
to overthrow her: neither doth God need 
the ſervice of any man; he, who ordains 
ſtrength ex ore infuntum, can work his * 

| an 
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and maintain his own cauſe, without the 


concurrence of human wiſdom or policy. 


No. Believe me, I am concern'd for your 
ſake: methinks, tis ten thouſand pities that 
any one ſhould freely chooſe to be eternally 
wretched, or but moderately happy, into 
whoſe hands God hath put the means of pur- 
chaſing an exceeding weight of Glory; and 
whom he ſeems to have deſigned to be a 
veſſel of honour. 


All that I can do to you, is to entreat you 
by the love you bear your own Soul, to 
weigh impartially the evidences, and the con- 


ſequences of the Chriſtian Religion: if its 


evidences convince you not of its reality, L 
muſt pity your blindneſs ; but if they do, then 
I am. ſure its conſequences are ſuch as muſt 
cither allure or frighten him that is not 
cither very diſingenuous, or very ſtupid. The 
genuine iſſue of this reflection, will be an 
hearty reſolution of embracing the plain 
caly duties enjoined in the Goſpel : which, 
as it is the only ſure grounds upon which 
we may expect Salvation hereafter, ſo is it 
the true foundation of peace and ſatisfaction 
in this world: every ſtep we tread, before 
we have, in ſome meaſure, ſecur'd our peace 
with Heaven, is infinitely hazardous, and 
ſuch as fleſh and blood could not bear the 
proſpect of, were our eyes open. God who 
made you, and hath fo richly bleſſed * 
O 
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of his great mercy, bleſs you yet farther, and 
make you become an happy inſtrument of 
his Glory. Amen. 


Dear SIR, I remain your hearty well-wiſher 
and real (though unknown) friend and 


us 
Am A 
FOR | 
Oxford, May 7, 1694, | 
Dear Mr. ToLAND, Z 
Hear that you have received a Note of te 
4th inſtant, which was ordered to be leſt 
for you at Nan's Coffee-houſe: I hear allo 
with what acceptance you entertain it; you 
ſay, the Letter has nothing in it immodeſt or 
uncivil ; but you cannot believe that he who 
wrote it intended you any kindneſs by it, 


becauſe he ſent it unſcal'd and to a publick 
houſe. 


Mr. 


Now to this, I ſay, that ſuppoſing the Let- 
ter to be modeſt and civil; it ſeems more equi- 
table to impute any miſcarriage or acciden- 
tal indecengy in its delivery, to indiſcretion, 


rather than lack of b 


For; 
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For, .alas! had he intended to defame you, 
how caſy had it been to have pitch'd upon a 
more natural and likely means of procuring 
it, than the directing a Letter to your own 
hand ? it being highly improbable that, it any 
thing were found there tending to your diſ- 
paragement, you your ſelf ſhould have di- 
vulged it. 


No, aſſure your ſelf, Dear Six, he who 
wrote it, meant you no harm, but rather the 
contrary ; and if, through any accident, the 
matter went farther than his own, and your 
breaſt, tis quite beſide his intention. 


That excellent ſweet · tempered Religion, 
which he entreats you to look towards, and 
embrace; as it obliges its followers to love all 
men, ſo it forbids them to defame or up- 
braid any: and I am ſure, that he who ſent 
you that Letter, would willingly put his 
hands under your fect, to do you any real 
ſervice. 


The true reaſon of his ſending it to the 
Coffce-houſe, was becauſe he knew not your 
lodgings; and to have enquired for them 
might occaſionally have diſcovered, what he 
deſigns to conceal. 


The cauſe of his ſending it unſealed, Was 


a dependance upon the general integrity of 
mankind in this particular; ariſing from the 
odium 
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odium which attends buſy-bodies; and chief. 
ly thoſe who examine other mens papers, 


In ſhort, whether you believe him your 
fricnd or your enemy; he paſſionately deſires 


you to lay to heart what he has ſaid. If he 


be an enemy, you will ſufficiently revenge 
your ſelf upon him, by diſappointing him of 
all occaſion of reproaching you: if he be a 
friend, you will abundantly gratify him, by 
letting him ſee the good effects of the travel 
of his ſoul: but, above all, by that means 
you will be a true friend to your ſelf. Dear 
Six, farewell, and may the bleſſing of God 
always attend you. 


Dear Sin, I muſt beg one favour of you. 
The ſtory runs thus; that a Letter was left at 
the Coffee-houſe with this Superſcription, 
For Mr. ToLanv's peruſal. Now, I confeſs, 
this inſcription ſeems to promiſe ſomewhat 
{currilous and reflective: but you who know 
that this is falſe, may do me thus much 
juſtice, as to datisfy thoſe you may ſpeak with 
concerning it, that 'twas inſcribed otherwilc. 
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ANSWER. 


S 1 R, 

F I knew your perſon as much as I ho- 
nour your merit, the ſtile of my Letter 
ſhould, it may be, better ſuit your quality 
and ſtation: but I am perſuaded by the ex- 
traordinary temper of yours, that a ſincere 
Anſwer is the greateſt reſpect I can pay you. 
The grave and ſerious advice you conde- 
ſcend to give me, with this fair opportuni- 
ty of vindicating my ſelf from all indecent 
aſperſions, cannot but oblige me to the high- 
eſt pitch of gratitude. I bleſs God, that in 
this looſe and ſceptical age, there remains ſo 
much of the truly primitive ſpirit as the ge- 
nuine fruits of it expreſs in you. Indeed, your 
cloſe and perſpicuous arguments, ſo candid- 
ly manag'd, and ſo properly apply'd, could 
not well miſs their effect upon any ingenuous 
man, under my ſuppos'd circumſtances ; but 
I heartily wiſh I could as juſtly claim the firſt 
two parts of the character, you ſay, I bear in 
Oxford, as I really abhor the laſt. You ſeem, 
SIR, to ſpeak more of me from the diſcourſes 
of others than any perſonal knowledge, and 
you are not ignorant how cautiouſly we 
ſhould receive the informations of any, till 
we learn the intereſts and inclinations of both 
the parties. Had I the happineſs of your ac- 
quaintance, which I paſſionately deſire, I 
; ; could 
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could quickly convince you that the irrelj. 
gion laid to my charge, is as much owing to 
the malice of my enemies, as the reputation 
of parts and learning to the goodneſs of my 
friends. Neither have I recciv'd ſo much as 
you think, tho' more than I deſerve, and 


enough to render every negle& of my duty 
inexcuſable. 


I am ſenſible all my actions ſhould be cal. 
culated for the glory of God, and the good 
of my country. To become more capable 
of anſwering thefe ends, is the true reaſon 
of the ſtay I make for ſome time in this 
famous Univerſity. And further than they 
contribute towards this deſign, neither the 
exceeding agreeableneſs of the place, nor the 
improving converſation of the members 
ſhould be to me any attractives. But to 
what purpoſe ſhould I ſtudy here or elſc- 
where, were I an Atheiſt or Peiſt, for one 
of the two you take me to be? What a con- 
tradiction to metition Virtue if I believ d there 
was no God, or one ſo impotent that could 
not, or ſo malicious that would not reveal 
himſelf? Nay, tho' I granted a Deity, yet if 
nothing of me ſubſiſted after death, what 
laws could bind, what incentives could move 
me to common honeſty? Annihilation would 
be a ſanctuary for all my ſins, and put an 
end to my crimes with my ſelf. Believe me, 
I am not ſo indifferent to the evils of the pre- 
ſcat life; but, without the expectation of 2 

better, 
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better, I ſhould ſoon ſuſpend the mechaniſm 
of my body, and reſolve into inconſcious 
atoms. Now if I am perſuaded our Souls 
are immortal and reſponſible for their actions, 
to be eternally happy or miſerable in a fu- 
ture ſtate, I muſt be neceſſarily of ſome Reli- 
gion: and I prefume you will readily ac. 
knowledge it to be the Chriſtian, when I 
aſſure you, that | 


« J. I firmly believe the exiſtence of an 
« infinitely good, wiſe and powerful Being, 
« which in our language we call Gop, ſub- 
te ſtantially different from the Univerſe he 
« created, and continues to govern by his 
Providence; of whom, through whom, 
and to whom are all things. 


ce II. Concerning ChRISH in particular, 

&« I believe that he is God manifeſt in the 
« fleſh, or true God and Man, perfectly united 
« without contrariety of will, or confuſion of 
« eſſence. As to his human nature, that 
according to the Prophets, he was born 
« of a pure Virgin, conceived by virtue of 
« the divine Spirit, and therefore ever free 
« from all the ſinful diſorders of fallen man. 
That he roſe from the dead the third 
day after he was crucify d by the Jews, and 
* forty days after aſcended into Heaven, 
* from whence I expect his coming at the laſt 
© day to judge me and all the world: and 
* 'that when he was on earth he not only by 
0 1 | his 
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his life gave us a perfect example, and by 
his Doctrine an infallible rule of all hy 
we are to do, ſuffer and hope; but alſo 
by the ſacrifice of his death, reconcil'd to 


© mercy all ſuch as do the will of his Father, 
particularly thoſe that believe his word, 


imitate his works, and accept his inter- 
ceſſion. That as well the holy adult de. 
ceaſed before his paſſion, as children dy. 
ing before the uſe of reaſon, are deliver 
from death by his merits, ſo that none 
can be ſav'd without a Mediator. And 
laſtly, that he is the only Ruler and Legiſla 
tor of the Church. 


<« III. I believe we are ſanctify d by the 
divine Spirit, who worketh in us, and with 
us, who directs and perfects us. I acknoy: 
ledge the purity, excellence and obliga- 
tion of all the evangelical precepts, as they 
are comprehended under theſe three heads, 
to live temperately, juſtly, and piouſly ; to 
love God above all things, and my neigt 
bour as my ſelf. This is the aum of m) 
aſſurance of eternal life, in hopes whete- 
of I am now writing this unfeign'd Con- 


« feſſion of my Faith. 


* 


Whoever conſents to theſe Antictes, ad 


receives the Scriptures for the word of God, 
is my brother in CHRIST, let him think of 
me or denominate himſelf as he pleaſes. l 
will not contend with any about dubious or 
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obſcure points, and I do not ſo much regard 
frivolous matters, how ſuperſtitiouſly ſoever 
cry'dup by ſome; as to erect them into terms 
of Communion. 1 dare not confine the 
Church to the natrow limits of a peculiar 
Sect, or her Doctrines to the affected phraſes 
of a Party; and becauſe the Goſpel teacheth 
us mutual forbearance and the love of our 
enemies, I would not be ſuſpected to favour 
thoſe I cannot abuſe with unſeemly hear, 
much leſs queſtion the truth of what 1 hold 
unlawful to impoſe. No man can belicve as 
he liſts, and tis not juſt any ſhould ſay what he 
thinks not. All that we have to do is cha- 
ritably to inſtruct, and if we can, convince 
the erroneous. ' We may pray for the obſti- 
nate, and perſiſt in our endeavours, but fur- 
ther we have no commiſſion. They have as 
great an intereſt to ſave their own Souls, as we 
to encourage them to it: and if they flight 
= our exhortations, we muſt leave them to God. 
The civil Society cannot be injurd by this 
E Toleration, whilſt all irregular practices are 
E puniſhable by the Magiſtrate; nor would I 
defend it, did I ſee the fin or the danger: ſo 
far am I from making it a ſhelter: to Athe- 
iſm and indifff , as my ill-wiſhers give 
out. 4 | * e. 


SIR, I hope by this time I have ſatisfy d 
your pious concern about my everlaſting 
happineſs, and the evidence of that Religion, 
whereof, tho I cannot ptetend to be an in- 

Yor, II. U genious, 
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genious, or a learned advocate, I ſhall alwayy 
according to my poor abilitics, prove a faith- 
ful and a zealous one. Igive you a thouſand 
thanks for the pains you have taken about 
me in your two excellent Letters, which! 


hall till preſerve and value. I am certain 


you intended me no hurt by them, which! 
may not ſay of thoſe who ſuggeſted the un- 
worthy thought. *Tis true I was ſurpriz d 
with the circumſtances; yet never ſuſpected 
your good intentions, 


Things _—_— upon yours and my 
integrity were diſcourſed about the fir 
Letter, which made me communicate it 
to ſeveral but in vain; for the malice of 
ſome Jacobites, who envy me common 
charity, proclaims my ſelf the Author. This 
honor I'm ſure is undeſign'd, as the palpablc 
abſurdity that I ſhould purchaſe a few com- 
mendations of courſe, at the expence 0 
what is moſt laudable among men. But this 
is not the only time I have been groſly mit 
repreſented by theſe Gentlemen, tho' ord 
uarily their efforts have contrary effects. At 
my firſt coming, they tffought to frighten 
me with that tcrrible thi a Common 


wealth, an artifice I look d deſpis d, and 


forgotten as the incenſe of arbitrary powet 
which they offer'd to the late Kings. But 
when they perceivd I was nothing ſhy of 
owning the true Conſtitution. of the Eng: 
liſh Government, however baſtly nick nun - 
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by ſome of its degenerate ſubjects, they 
made a mighty noiſe about the Church, and 
falſly reported that I did not frequent the 
public worſhip from which they voluntarily 
ſeparate themſelves. Now they make my 
aſſiduity a fault for reaſons as groundleſs as 
pitiful, ſo implacable is their ſpirit! But theſe 
miſerable tricks not taking with the learned 
and the wiſe, they ſhifted ſcenes, and made 
me next an accompliſh'd Conjurer for ridicu- 
ling Necromancy, and the ſecond Sight, A 
ſimple ſtory was whiſper'd of the amazing 
feats I had done, which a worthy friend gave 
me occaſion to expole to the diverſion of the 
company, and the rclator's diſgrace. Well, 
if Magic won't do, Hereſy muſt. I am a dan- 
gerous Anti-Trinitarian, for having often pub- 
* lickly declared that I could as ſoon digeſt a 


wooden, or breaden Deity, as adore a crea- 


ted ſpirit or a dignified man. This Socini. 
* aniſm and Arianiſm are, one would think, 
very orthodox, S | 


Sin, theſe are few of the numerous inſtan- 
ces I can produce of my adverſaries un- 
chriſtian hatred, which I pray God to forgive, 
as I do. Did they but mind their own bu. 
ſineſs as much as I light what they ſay of me, 
they would afford the Coffee-houſe better 
entertainment, Tis to undeceive you and the 
reſt of my honored friends, whoſe favours I 
thankfully acknowledge, that I have writ 
this Anſwer, I was a while ſomewhat back. 

U : ward 
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ward to do it, leſt any ſhould imagine I mind. 
ed our State Enthuſiaſts, but at length their 
clamours extorted it. I'm confident you'll do 
me that juſtice I expect, and becomes you, 
tho” I dare not flatter my ſelf with the hopes 
of your more deſireable acquaintance. Had 
you given me any Direction, you ſhould have 
ſeen this Anſwer before I receiv'd your ſecond 
obliging Letter; wherefore I entreat you, if 
this comes to your hand, not to forget this 
point the next time. I am, S1R, your much 
oblig'd, and moſt humble Servant, 


FOR 


Mr. T O L A N D. 


Oxford, May zo, 1694. 
$.2 i, 
OME time laſt week, 1. got the ſight of 
a Letter which you left at the Coffee. 
houſe for your Friend A. A. and it being 
intended for a vindication of your Charac- 
ter, from the falſe and malicious aſperſions 
of your ill-wiſhers, I am glad that I never 
found means of getting it into my hands ſe- 
curely, before it was open'd : for I ſhould 
never have been able to have done you half 


the juſtice, which the timely appearance of 


this Paper in publick hath done. 


I am ſorry that you ſhould think, that! 


wiſtook you for an Atheiſt or a Deiſt: 1 
the 
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the character of little Religion, I meant no 
more than this: that you were one who 
dealt ſomewhat too freely with it, a man of 
an aſpiring and uncontrouled reaſon, a great 
contemner of Credulity, and particularly an 
undervaluer of the two extraordinary Cures, 
wrought lately at London : theſe do not im- 
mediately prove a man an Atheiſt ; though, 
I confeſs, I was always apt to think, that 
they gencrally procced from ſome degree of 
infidelity in the heart, which by a little in- 
dulgence may cafily grow into an hatred and 
contempt of Religion; andi thence inſenſi- 
bly diſpoſe the mind for Socinianiſm, Deiſm, 
Atheiſm, or any thing: but however, I am 
concern'd at it the leſs, ſince you ack- 
nowledge ſome have been endeavouring to 
faſten a bad Character on you; and you have 
hence taken occaſion to refute all Calumnies. 


In the Letter you load me with much 
honor, much more than I expected, or de- 
ſerve; in thoſe who never ſaw my Letters, 
this raiſes an opinion that ſomething is in 
them very extraordinary; but to thoſe who 
have ſeen them, and to my ſelf, tis an 
argument of great candour in you, who 
can love truth in ſo plain a dreſs: the ab- 
horrence you expreſs for Atheiſm, and your 
deſcanting upon it, even to the awakening 
the Civil power againſt it, give me grounds 
to believe that you have no real kindneſs 
far it: your concern for the looſeneſs and 
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ſcepticiſm of this age, inclines me to hope 
that you are neither prophanely nor ſceptical. 
ly given; your ſo free declaration of your 
Faith, makes me think you an Orthodox 
believer; and your ſenſe of the obligation 
of the Chriſtian duties, and your reſolves 
of appearing in the behalf of Religion, con- 
firm me, that you are, and deſign to con- 
tinue a very good Chriſtian. 


For, why ſhould I not acquieſce in theſe 
tokens of ſincerity? I confeſs, I hate a di- 
ſtruſtful narrow temper, which is jealous and 
ſuſpicious of all mankind; tis, methinks, 
a diſparagement to our common nature, 
when we refuſe to think well of another, 
till it's impoſſible to think otherwiſe, and is 
the very ſcepticiſm we condemn. No, I 
truſt, Six, you are in good carneſt, and 
would not play with your ſoul's happineſs : 
and I doubt not, but you will ſoon make 
many be of my mind; for Religion is no 
litcleſs thing, but when once it hath taken 
root in the heart, (which is its proper ſoil) 
as a tree planted in the fertile valley, or (as 
the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks) by the water-ſide, it can- 
not fail to bring forth its fruits, its genuine, 
undoubted, diſtinguiſhing fruits, in due ſca- 
ſon. 


And though God, who diſpoſes and cul- 
For the heart, alone knows the time of its 
veſt, yet in man's judgment, no ſeaſon 
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can be mere proper for its producing a plen- 
tiful crop, than while the underſtanding is 
mature, and in its full ſtrength, the mind freſh 
and impregnated with the dews and ſhow- 
ers of God's grace, and moreover adorn'd 
with all outward accompliſhments; than 
while the body is healthy and ſtrong, and in 
a vigorous capacity of miniſtring unto the 
ſoul. This is the ſeaſon, in which men ex- 
pect that a noble ſoil ſhould yield much fruit 
to be treaſur'd up in ſtore againſt a day of 
calamity, againſt the day of ſickneſs, old- 
age, and death: and I am fully perſuaded, 
that if a few generous ſpirits would ſtedfaſt- 
ly reſolve to employ their rich endowments 
in the ſervice of the donor, but eſpecially 
praiſe him with the tongues which he hath 
given them; to ſtem the flood of impiety, 
and appear boldly in the behalf of yirtue ; 
ſhewing as well the lovelineſs of being ver- 
tuous, as the baſcneſs and raſcality of being 
wicked; and ſtudy ſeriouſly to engage all 
they converſe with in that reaſonable courſe, 
which alone, can render them happy here, 
and glorious hereafter ; we ſhould ſoon ſee a 
bleſſed change upon the earth, ſin being by 
degrees extirpated, we might make ſome ap- 
proach to our former Paradiſaical ſtate; in 
the language of the Prophet, inſtead of the 
Thorn, would come up the Firr-tree, and in- 
ſtead of the Brier, would come up the Myr- 
tle- tree: millions of ſouls (each of them ber- 
ter than the whole periſhing world) might 
| v4 be 
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be reſcu'd from deſtruction, and entitl'd to 
glory; and the happy undertakers themſelves, 
be aſſurd of ſhining as the brightneſs in the 
firmament, as the ſtars for ever and ever : and 
oh! that God would touch the hearts of tome, 
who are fitted for this work, with the alone 
truly laudable ambition of becoming exceed- 
ingly beneficial to this world, and excecding- 
ly happy in the next 


Dear Sm, I run out into this ſubject, as 
well, becauſe my hopes of the good ſuccels 
of ſuch an attempt (through God's bleſſing 
are very ſtrong and lively, (for I know that 
in reality, nothing is ſo arrant a coward as 
vice, and nothing is ſo forcible as reaſon 
and love) as likewiſe, becauſe tis common- 
ly reported, that you are at preſent upon a 
work, which 1 fear will not prove half ſo 
advantageous to yourſelf or others: tis ſaid, 
that you are now publiſhing a piece with in- 
tent to ſhew, that there is no ſuch thing 3s 
a Myſtery in our Religion; but that every 
thing in it is ſubjicible to our underſtandings. 
I conteſs, I do not foreſee what good influ- 
euce it would derive upon our practice, if 
all the deep and hidden things of God lay 
open to the meaneſt capacities (and there is no 
better argument with me, that the know- 
ledge of them would be of no great uſe un- 
to us, than that they lye ſo very deep) but 
that ever they ſhould be thus laid open. to 
men in theſe bodies, I freely own, I think 
> „ next 
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next to impoſſible. Myſteries, tis true, are re- 
veal'd to the meek, and it may be the pecu- 
liar reward of ſome very humble perſons, to 
be admitted to behold ſome things within 
the veil : but then I am perſuaded, that what- 
ever they ſee there, is of the ſame nature with 
St. Pauls Appyre 3 it cannot, it need not be 
utter'd unto others. If you are really engag'd 
in ſuch a work, twould be folly in me to 
think of diverting you from it, by any 
thing which I can ſay; let me only beg 
you to run over a book, entitl'd, The Cauſes 
of the. Decay of Chriſtian Piety, a piece of 
the ſame lineage and integrity with the //Þole 
Duty of Man, in which, among other melan- 
choly.truths, the great miſchief of ingenious 
perſons applying the choiceſt abilities to ſuch 
ſort of purpoſes, is pathetically lamented. 


Dear Six, pardon, I beſeech you, the great 
freedom I uſe with you, I am unknown to 
you, and therefore am the freer; though I 
confefs, I think that ſome degree of this free- 
dom would do no great harm in common 
converſation. I earneſtly deſire of you to 
let no man ſee this, Vou gave ſome reafons 
which oblig'd you to impart my other, I ſec 
no ends which you can ſerve by diſcloſing 
this; let me entreat you therefore, by the 
kindneſs, which you ſay you bear me, not to 
let this. go any farther than your ſelf. As to 
the perſonal knowledge, which you ſay, you 
could wiſh; J aſſure you it can be of no uſe 
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to you, and it may be very prejudicial to my 
ſelf, upon divers accounts; otherwiſe you 
may imagine I ſhould not eaſily decline you 


ſo valuable an offerture: tis not any ſeeming | 


modeſty, but, indeed, real and n 


prudence which makes me ſtudy to be con- 


cealed. 


Dear Sin, excuſe all the trouble I have 
created you, and particularly that of this 
weariſome Letter: the matter, I hear, has 
made ſome noiſe, and I am ſorry for it; all 
my comfort is, that I never intended it. Deu 
SIR, adicu. 


I am 
your real friend and ſervant. 


T Q 


THE REVEREND Mr. **+# 
London, Sept. 12, 1695. 


Reverend Sm, 


Can ſend you no news foreign or domel- 
tick this ſpoſt; and, which is the greatet 
wonder, your Champions of the Common- 
wealth of Learning ſeem to have retir'd into 
winter-quarters too, for we never enjoy d 4 
more profound peace in this roſpect: cither 


no enemy appears at all, or, if now 2 
then one makes an incurſion, he 9 
| little 
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little or no oppoſition z except a Captain 
Aro io ventures abroad ſometimes to pick 
up his ſtraglers, and curſe him afar off, as 
| SHIMEI did good King Davip. So, you 
know, the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity was 
© lately ſerv'd. | 


However, I can be no ſufferer by this ſi- 
lence of the Learned, as long as you are plea- 
ſed to honor me with your correſpondence. 
You are the oracle I conſult about all my 
difficulties, and from which I never miſs of 
ſatisfaction. What employs my thoughts at 
preſent may ſeem a great Paradox; but, un- 
leſs your anſwer can make it in good earneſt 
appear one to me, the world is like to 
have it one time or other for ſound Di- 
vinity. | 


The Subject is the Book of Fob. After 
proving it, with others, more antient than the 
writings of Moss, and ſhewing it to be a 
real Hiſtory and no Parable, contrary to the 
ſentiments of the ſevs and a modern author; 
I diſcover the true Quality and Country of 
Jos, the nobleſt pattern on record of a mind 
truly divine, endu'd with the moſt finiſh'd 
wiſdom and reſolution. So far, you'll ſay, 
all goes very well. But further, I endeavour 
to make it appear in particular (for none be- 
fore me, as I know, ever dreamt of any ſuch 
thing) that only the Dialogue between Jos 
and his three Friends is the genuine Book, 


1. beginning 
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beginning at verſe the ſecond, of chapter the 
third, and ending at the laſt verſe of chapter 


the thirty firſt, according to our common di. | 


viſion. Then I prove the Relation preceding 
this Dialogue, as an Argument to the Piece, 
wherein ſuch odd, if not impoſſible, paffage, 


are told of Satan and the Sons of God, of 


Jos himſelf, his wife, his children and friends 
to be a meer Fable made by ſome idle je; 
who, finding the Hero of this excellent Poem 
labouring under the greateſt afflitions, 
thought pity the particulars ſhou'd be un- 
known: and ſo by a liberty ordinary to the 
Rabbins, invented that monſtrous Story, tho 
without any ſufficient ground for it, from 
Jos's complaint and defence, or the te- 
proaches and arguments of his Friends. | 
make the ſame account not only of the lat. 
ter part of the laſt chapter, but alſo of the 
foregoing chapters, from the xxxii incluſive. 
ly. And that ſame EL1nv the ſon of Bars 
CHEL, who takes ſo much upon him in thoſe 
chapters, I ſhall demonſtrate to be the un- 
doubted Author of all the Additions, 


But tho' it be not my intention to give 
you the detail of my reaſons for this Para- 
dox, yet I would, have you conſider, that the 
molt part of what I call in queſtion, is penn'd 
in very dull and negligent proſe; whercas 
the native beauties of the Dialogue appear even 
through the verſion, which is all rimed verſe, 
according tothe genius of the Eaſtern m— 
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The Dialogue too is full of Arabiſms, which 
help us to diſcover the original; but no ſuch 
thing appears in the additions of the Hebrew 
Tranſlator. 


And to compleat all, I ſhew by the beſt 
Memoirs that any perſon can deſire, what was 
Jos's true ſtate, or the occaſion of thoſe Com- 

| plaints, ſo pathetically cxpreſs'd in this admi- 
rable piece. | 


All that I requeſt of you, Sin, is, by the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons you can think on, to ſhew 
me any impoſſibility in ſuch a performance; 
and if no better occur to you, let me have all 
the negative difficulties you can make. ; 

sin, | 
1am 


Jour unalterable friend and ſervant. 
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A 


CONSOLATORY LETTER 
| To the honorable 


Sir ROBERT CLAYTON, K. 


Formerly Sheriff, afterwards Lord- Mayor, ani 
ſtill Alderman of London. 


London Decemb. 4, 169. 
SIR, | 


HE paſſions are ſuch an eſſential part of 

our conſtitution, and ſo inſeparably 
united to our underſtanding, that on this ac. 
count they are commonly term'd natural . 
fections; nor is there any part of our fabrick 
wherein the effects of divine wiſdom ate 
more viſible and obvious; ſeeing that to 
have all our members ſo wonderfully accom- 
modated to their ſeveral uſes would ſignify 
little, if we wanted the paſſions of joy and 
grief, or the ſenſations of pain and pleaſure, 
which are the primary ſprings and motives 
of all our deſires and actions. Herein there- 
fore the excellence or depravation of out 
mind appears, according as reaſon governs 
our paſſions, or we ſuffer the paſſions to cor- 
rupt our reaſon. . An inclination to cating 
and drinking (for cxample) is very _— 
an 
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and abſolutely neceſſary for our preſer- 
vation; but he, that conſiders no further 
than the pleaſing and inviting taſt of the 
meat or liquor, acts unnaturally : while ano. 
ther, who meaſures his appetite by a ſuffici- 
ent nouriſhment and ſupport for his body, 
anſwers the deſign of God in planting theſe 
deſires within him. In like manner, to 
grieve or be affſicted for the loſs of any 
thing which in it ſelf we count amiable 
and worthy, or pleaſing and profitable to us 
in particular, is natural and juſt ; for with- 
out this affetion we ſhould not ſufficiently 
** value theſe bleſſings, or be enough ſollicitous 
= to cultivate and preſerye them: but on the 
other hand, ſo to let looſe our paſſionson ſuch 
dolcful occaſions as to ſet no bounds to our 
* ſorrow, and to deſpair of all other comforts 
at once, becauſe we have loſt any ſimple ob- 
jet of our felicity, is both unreaſonable and 
defenceleſs. 


Now, conſidering that the firſt motions of 
our paſſions are generally too violent to hear 
advice; and that indeed this impetuous tor- 
rent of the ſpirits is nothing ſo dangerous to 
our bodily health or intellectual facultics, as 
the melancholy and folitary thoughts that 
ſucceed (theſe being of a longer continuance 
and of a more pincing nature) I thought fit, 
SIR, to ſpeak very little to you at the begin- 
ning concerning the early death of your moſt 
hopeful Nephew, and to write nothing at 

: all 
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all on this ſubject (which I count not ſo 
much your private loſs, as that of the pub- 
lick in a uſeful Citizen) till your mind 
ſhould be leſs diſturb'd, or your firſt tranſports 
well allay'd. And I muſt acknowledge that 
I was greatly plcaſed to perceive with hoy 
much decency and true manlineſs you be. 
hav'd your ſelf on this occaſion ; tho', for 
preventing the fatal conſequences of future 
penſiveneſs, I take the liberty at this time of 
laying a few conſiderations -before you. | 
knew the young Gentleman well when 
we ſtudied at Oxford together, and valud 
him both for his perſonal merit and the hope 
I conceivd of his ability to ſerve his Coun- 
try in . eminent w 

This cre not me one; but all bh 
other acquaintance to be deeply ſenſible of 
our loſs in him; and therefore to be -compa- 
nions with you (tho' not on equal terms) in 
ſorrow. But permit me to tell you, Sin, that 
of all othets you have in my opinion 
the leaſt reaſon to torment your ſelf. That 
men are born mortal, every body knows, how 
few ſoever ſeem to conſider it; for by man) 
of their actions one would think they were 
certain of immortality here on earth. Nor 
are they leſs convinc d that the whole courſe 
of life is ſubject to infinite changes and acci- 
dents, which by their ſudden or unforeſeen 


effects always confound the weak and _ 
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but never catch the honeſt and wiſe unpre- 
pard; for a virtuous man of good under- 
ſtanding is placed above all the chances of 
fortune; becauſe he conſtantly expects them, 
and is never diſpleaſed but with the ill of 
others or his own frailties, which he labors 
to conquer and reform. Moſt people will 
agree likewiſe that we ſhould not bear thoſe 
things heavily, which we can by no means 
avoid; and the experience of all ages muſt 
perſuade us that we can neither by poverty 


or pain, by flavery or diſgrace, nor even by 


death it ſelf, ſuffer any thing new or unuſual ; 
which reflection alone ſhould teach us to live 
content with that condition wherein we are 
born. 


But theſe arguments of Conſolation, tho 
very good and ſolid in themſelves, are yet 


common to you, Sir RoBERT, With the reſt 


of mankind. You have little reaſon in 
particular to impair your health, or to leſſen 
the tranquillity of your mind by abandoning 
your ſelf to fruitleſs mourning, when you 
ſeriouſly conſider that after having rais'd your 
fortune ſolely by your own merit and indu- 
& ſtry (without loſing your honor or reputa- 
tion by any indirect and criminal methods of 
growing rich) you had the happineſs of ſer- 
& Ying your country in the moſt publick capa- 
City, as well in this City, as in the honourable 
Houſe of Commons; and that in the moſt 
dangerous times, but yet with the greateſt ap- 

VorL, II. X plauſe: 
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plauſe: that you ſtill aſſiſt in the govern: 
ment of the greateſt, freeſt, and moſt pow. 
erful City in the world, where you are uni. 
verſally eſteem'd, particularly dear to the beſt 
perſons, and that without your advice the 
moſt eminent of your fellow citizens will not 
adminiſter their own ſhare of the magiſtracy: 
that by publick and private charities, as well 
as by a generous and hoſpitable manner of 


living, you have ſhower'd the bleſſings of a | 


plentiful eſtate the moſt agreeably to the will 
of heaven, the exigences of the needy, 
and the approbation of the beſt men: and 
that with all this you have neither neglected 
your own kindred, nor the relations of your 
excellent Lady, who all tenderly love and 
reverence you living, and will adore and 
bleſs your memory when dead: I ſay, when 
you conſider all this you ought to entertain 
a becoming ſatisfaction in your mind, and 
to contemn all the croſs accidents of thc 
world. 


When you further think on what you 
have done for that incomparable youth for 
whom you particularly deſtin'd a large ſharc 
of your eſtate, and in whoſe laudable actions 
your country might promiſe it ſelf as it wete 
a continuation-of your own life; how you 
gave him the liberal education of a Gentle- 
man, and taught him the principles of true 
virtue, illuſtrated by your own example an 


that of other good men; you ought to be 
. greatly 
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greatly pleaſed that nothing was wanting 
of your ſide. And when on the other hand, 
you remember how well he anſwer'd all 
your care and hopes, how temperate, how 
learn'd, and how judicious he was ; how pru- 
dent in his travels, and how pious in render- 
ing his ſoul to God who gave it, you have 
the higheſt reaſon to rejoice that ſo livd and 
died a perſon of the beſt accompliſhments at- 
tain'd thro' your beneficence and direction. 
Thus irreproachably to lead his life, deſerved- 
ly belov'd of every body ; and thus to finiſh 
his courſe agrecable to the utmoſt perfection 
of nature, would certainly be hereafter, and 
has, no doubt, hitherto been the reſult of 
your deſires. 


The only apology therefore left for your 
grief, muſt be, that he died ſooner than was 
good, for you or himſelf. But I have too 
great an opinion of your underſtanding to 
imagine you ſhould harbour any thought, 
which is not the leſs unreaſonable for being 
ſo common. A paſſage to immortality, and 
a perpetual union with the ſupreme Being 
cannot be reckon'd for his diſadvantage ; and 
were there no ſenſation after death, he could 
not be reputed more miſerable than before 
he was born: nor would this argument for 
ſorrow be leſs cogent from the firſt moment 
of his nativity, ſince you might be ſure 
he muſt inevitably dic ſome time or other. 
And as for you, I will not appear ſo diffi- 
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dent of your accuſtom'd wiſdom and gra- 
vity, as to ſuppoſe you ſhould now be wan- 
ting to your ſelf in making good the charac. 
ter you have hitherto obtain d of conſtancy 
and firmneſs; or that you will expect that 
cure from length of time, which you ought 
ſpeedily to perform by your own reaſon, 
You have ſtill many opportunities of bene- 
fiting the world, you have the ſame means 
of doing good, and the ſame diſcernment to 
chuſe the propereſt objects of your charity 
or care. Inſtead of one family you may 
raiſe ſeveral, or prevent others from falling 
to decay; and by what you deſign'd to give 
that lovely young Gentleman alone, you can 
make the fortunes of many, who may prove 
to be the ornaments of their country, and 
will be the moſt glorious monuments of 
your piety, wiſdom, juſtice, liberality. But 
to one who ſo much exceeds me in age and un- 
derſtanding, to hint theſe things is ſufficient. 


I ſhall be extremely pleaſed to learn that 
theſe lines have afforded you any pleaſure or 
conſolation ; and if they ſhould not have al 
the effect I intended, yet I am fatisfy'd that 
I did not fail of my Duty to ſerve a perſon 
whom all good men love, whom I particular 
ly honor, and to whom I have ſo great obli- 
gations. 
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London Decem. 7, 1698: 
SIR, 

S thoſe who have not perform'd any 

worthy actions themſelves, think it 
impertinent that others ſhould be commend. 
ed; ſo the panegyrics, which fear or favor 
draws from ſervile ſpirits on undeſerving per- 
ſons in corrupt times, occaſion all juſt praiſe 
to paſs for flattery. But in thoſe ages and 
places where liberty and learning equally 
flouriſh'd, every man's virtue had full juſtice 
done to it; nor were the moſt glorious re- 
wards propos d to merit half ſo effectual, as 
the diſtinguiſhing examples of brave or good 
men, to animate others with an emulation 
of their laudable actions. This manifeſtly ap- 
pears in all the writings of the oid Romans, 
particularly in the diyine volumes of CICERo, 
where we meet with ſuch noble characters, 
and ſuch lovely pictures of his friends and 
cotemporaries, as may enflame the moſt in- 
ſenſible to glory or applauſe, 


In imitation therefore of theſe perfect mo- 
dels, I wrote the Letter which I lately ſent 
to you, and wherein the chiefeſt topic of 
comfort was the conſideration of your own 
Virtues. I ſend you now, as a juſtification of 
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this uncommon way of writing, and as an 
additional argument or example, the Tran- 
ſlation of a Letter written upon the like oc- 
caſion to CickkRo after the Death of his be- 
lov'd Daughter TULLIA, a Lady of extraor- 
dinary learning and merits. CICERo, tho 
the moſt eminent philoſopher, politician, and 
orator in the world, was not proof againſt 
the firſt impreſſions of this misfortune: where- 
fore all the men of parts and quality that 
knew him, cither came or ſent to comfort 
him. Marcus BruTvus ſent him a conſola- 
tory Letter, which Cictro himſelf frequent- 
ly commends ; but it is ſince unhappily loſt, 
Lucivs LUCCE1Us wrote another to him; 
Julius Cæsax one, and at laſt he wrote a 
Conſolation to himſelf : but the only one 
remaining is that of SeRvius SULPITIUS, 
which I here ſubjoin for your peruſal, wiſh- 
ing you long life and an unintcrrupted hap- 
pineſs, 


SERNEUS SULPITIUS 
| 1 0 


Marcus TurLlus Cicero. 


L THEN I was inform'd of your Daugh- 
ter TULLI1A's Death, I took it, as I 
ought, moſt grievouſly and hcavily, eſteem- 
ing 
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Ing it a common calamity. And if I had 
been there at that time, I had neither been 
wanting to you, nor yet have forborn to ex- 
preſs my grief in your preſence. Tho this 
kind of Conſolation be miſerable and diffi- 
cult, becauſe the relations and acquaintance, 
who ought to afford it, are themſelves af- 
flited with the ſame ſorrow, and cannot 
endcavour to do it without many tears; inſo- 
much that they may ſeem rather to want 
being comforted by others, than to be able 
to perform this good office to any elſe : not- 
withſtanding, what things offer themſelves at 
preſent to my mind I determin d to write to 
you briefly; not that I think you ignorant 
of them, but that being hindred by your 
gricf you may perhaps obſerve 'em the leſs, 


Wherefore then ſhould you be mov'd at 
that rate by your private ſorrow ? Conſider 
how fortune has dealt with us hitherto : and 
how all thoſe things are taken away from 
us, which ought not to be leſs dear to men 
than their children ; I mean our Country, our 
Reputation, our Dignity, and all our Ho- 
nors? What could be added then to our 
affliction by this one misfortune ? or how can 
a mind diſquieted with theſe things not grow 
callous, and ſet a lower value on all other 
matters? But if (as I ſuppoſe) you lament her 
caſe, how often muſt you have hit on this 
thought, and 1 have not ſeldom done it, that 
in theſe times their fate is not the worſt, 
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who may without much pain exchange their 
life for death? Now, what was it that could 
ſo greatly invite her to live at this time? 
what thing? what expectation? what plea- 
ſure of mind? Is it that ſhe might ſpend her 
days in marriage with any of the principal 
youth ? as I believe a perſon of your figure 
may pick and chuſe a ſon- in- law among our 
young men, to whole care you might ſafe- 
ly commit your daughter. Or is it that ſhe 
might bear children, whom ſhe would rejoice 
to ſee in their prime? who could wiſely pre- 
ſerve the eſtate receiv'd from their parents ? 
who ſhould in their turns ſtand candidates 
for honorable poſts in the government ? who 
{ſhould make uſe of their liberty in the ſer- 
vice of their friends? Now, which of all 
theſe was not taken away before it was given! 
P” 

But yow'il ſay it is a misfortune to loſe our 
Children, A misfortune indeed, if it be not 
worſt to be always afflicted and ſuffering on 
this account. What afforded me no ſmall 
conſolation I ſhall impart to you; for per- 
haps the ſame thing may contribute to di- 
miniſh your grief. In my return from Aſia, 
as I ſail'd from Ægina towards Megara! be- 
gun to view all the regions on every hand 
of me; behind me was gina, Megara be- 
fore me, on my right hand Pirzus, and 
Corinth on my left; which cities were once 
in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, tho' now they lyc 
ſcatter d, and mangl'd in ruins before 2 
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Thus I begun therefore to meditate with my 
ſelf: Alas ! why ſhould we poor men be dif: 
pleas'd that any of our number dyes or is hill d, 
whoſe life is naturally ſhort ; when the car- 
caſſes of ſo many cities tye _ in one place 
Do thou therefore refrain thy ſelf, O Servius, 
and remember thou art born a man. Believe 
me, I was not a little confirm'd by this 
thought. Do you likewiſe, if it ſeems good, 
{ct the ſame thing before your eyes. Late- 
ly ſo many famous perſons were deſtroy'd at 
once; beſides our Empire is ſo greatly di- 
miniſh'd ; all the Provinces are ſhaken, and 
arc you ſo vehemently diſturb'd at the death 
of one woman, who, if ſhe had not depart- 
cd now, muſt have dy'd notwithſtanding with- 


in a few years, ſeeing ſhe was born of hu- 
man race? | 


Recall therefore your mind from theſe 
things to the knowledge of your ſelf, and 
rather remember thoſe matters that are be- 
coming your perſon z namely, that ſhe liv'd 
as long as it was needful for her, and ex- 
pir d together with the Commonwealth: that 
ſhe ſaw you her father, a Prætor, a Conſul, 
an Augur: that ſhe was marry'd to a couple 
of our hopefulleſt young Gentlemen : that ſhe 
had enjoy'd almoſt every good thing in the 
world : and left this life when our govern- 
ment was deſtroy d. What is it then where- 
in you or ſhe can in this reſpect complain 
of fortune? Finally, do not forget that you 
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are Cickko, and he that was wont to com- F 


fort and adviſe others: nor imitate bad Phy- 
ſicians, who profeſs great skill in the dif. 
eaſes of others, and cannot cure themſelves; 
but rather call to your mind and propoſe to 
your ſelf, what you are accuſtom'd in the 
like caſes to preſcribe other people. 


There is no grief but length of time di- 
miniſhes and ſoftens; but for you to expect ſuch 
a time, and not rather find a remedy for this 
matter from your own prudence, is unwor- 
thy. But if the very dead have any ſenſe of 
our condition, ſuch was the love ſhe bore 
you, and her picty towards all her relations, 
that ſhe requires none of your tears. Be 
rul'd then by your dead child; by the reſt 
of your friends and acquaintance, who arc 
gricy'd for your ſake; grant this favour to 
your country, that if there be any occaſion, 
it may uſe thy aſſiſtance and advice: and laſt- 
ly, fince our hard fortune is ſuch, and that 
we mult act this complying part, do not ſuft- 
fer that any ſhould ſuſpect it is not ſo much 
your Daughter, as the bad times of the Com- 
monwealth, and the victory of the oppoſite 
faction, that afflicts you. 


I'm aſham'd to write any more to you on 
this ſubject, leſt I ſhould ſeem to diſtruſt 
your wiſdom : wherefore, after offering you 
this one particular, I ſhall make an end of 
writing, We ſaw you ſometimes bear your 
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proſperous fortune excellently well, which 
procur d you great commendations: let us 
now then be convinc'd that you can equally 
bear adverſity, and that it ſeems no heavier 
burden to you than it ought ; leaſt of all 
virtues you ſhould appear to want this ſin- 
gle one. As for my ſelf, when I know that 
you enjoy more tranquillity of mind, I ſhall 
acquaint you with the tranſactions of this 
place, and the condition of our Province. 

Farewcll. 


ANTHONIO Van Dart 
& 


10. TOLANDUS 


ON poſſum, vir celeberrime, non poſ- 
ſum non te etiam atque etiam monere 
quanti ingenium & ſtudia tua ſemper fecerim, 
nec quidem, ut frequenter evenire aſſolet, 
minuit præſentia famam: nam quæ in te ſum- 
mopere elucent virtutes; mira ſcilicet comi- 
tas, exquiſitiſſima doctrina, veritatis inda- 
gandæ deſiderium cum libertatis tuendæ ſtu- 
dio conjunctum, te mihi (quod vix poſlibile 
credebam fieri) chariorem adhuc multo red- 
diderunt. Pergas ergo, Archæologorum quot 
ſunt quotvè crunt doctiſſime, iiſdem tibi 
N 5 conciliare 
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conciliare modis omnes ingenuos, bonos, & 
cordatos : herculeo nitaris labore horrenda 
ſuperſtitionis in lucem pertrahere monſtra, & 
non ferendum excutere ſocerdotale jugum: 
demonſtres non ovum ovo ſimilius eſſe, quam 
ſe invicem referunt ſacratæ recentium & anti- 
quorum, quibus popello illudunt & imperi- 
tant, artes, fraudes, ſtrophæ: fac videant ip. 
fi hebctioris acuminis homines nulla pado 
in mirandis fabulis, horrendis ambagibus, vel 
reconditis myſteriis, ſed in vera virtute & ſolida 
ſcientia, ſitum eſſe ſummum mortalium bonum: 


Hi mores, hæc duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, ſer vare madum, finemque tueri, 
Naturamque ſequi, patriæque impendere 

Ui tam, 
Nec ſibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundi. 


Ut breviter dicam, fruatur quam cito litera. 
tus orbis aureis illis, quos de Romanorum & 
GrzcorumSacerdotiis elaboraſti tractatibus: nec 
longius, quam par eſt, expectentur ſecundæ me- 
lioreſque de Oraculis curæ, quibus evulgandis 
non magis tibi alias conterrancos meos de- 
vincire poteris. 


Altero meo hoſpiti, viro digniſſimo Domi- 
no DRosrIo, grates ago innumeras ob tot in 
me favores congeſtos, & quos ut bene ſentio 
non mereri me potuiſle, ſic doleo. Com- 
mendatum me habeas, quzſo, tam forma 
quam ingenio præſtantiſſimæ virgini, Domi- 
; ne 
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nz meæ CoLAR TI, maximo Harlemi ſimul 
& naturæ miraculo. Inter pretioſiſſima repo- 
nam cimelia, quibus beare me dignata eſt mu- 
nuſcula; etſi adhuc vix mihi perſuadere poſ- 
ſum de veritate rerum earum quas tamen in 
dubio mihi revocare non licet, quarum- 
que propriis auribus & oculis experimentum 
accepi. 


Per literas quas hic ex Anglia accepi, intel- 
ligo Comitem PoRTLANDLE huc certiſſimè 
venturum, Regem manere domi hac æſtate, nu- 
meroſam parari claſſem, Gallos nequaquam 
timendos, & Parliamentum noſtrum in proxi- 
mum annum eſſe prorogatum ut noftri lo- 
quuntur. Vale. 


Nobiliſſimo Domino 
Jo. TOLANDO 
A. Van Dare S. P. D. 


E tibi percharum eſſe maximè guadeo. 
At ſuffundis me tantis elogiis, quibus 
me minime dignum ſentio, maximo pudore. ' 
Sumo tamen illa pro humaniſſima admoni- 
tione'; ut coner talia, per quz, ſi non laude, 
certe venia doctis ac cordatis viris dignus 
videar. O fi liceret cum talibus, qualis tu 
nobiliſſime vir es, tranſigere mihi vitam 
Nunc vivo, ubi dum bene facere ſtudeo, 
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male tamen audio, unius ob noxam & fact 
nus Ajacis Oilei. BEKKERUs nempe mihi 
amicus fuit. Certè fi jam non ſenex eſſem, 
ac non uxoratus, mihiq; ſatis honeſta ac 
| qua ſatis commode ſubſiſtere queam, oblata 
; eſſet in Anglia conditio, ibi vobiſcum vi- 
| vere ac mori liberet. Hic nullus eraditis 
| honos : aut fi aliquis adhuc ſit, ſolis illis ob- 
tigit, qui ſumma cum patientia (licet ſimul 
| ſummo cum tzdio) ſervitutis pignus ferre de- 
|; dicerunt, adulationiq; illorum, qui ipſis lon- 
| ge pcjores ſunt ſe bene aſſueſcere yalent. 
| Novellz, quas mihi ſcripſiſti, pergratæ ſunt. 
| At hic Harpocrati litandum; niſi apud tales, 
: qualis tu nobiliſſ. vir, ac DRosrius noſter, 
| Reperies tamen & Amſtelodami Nicodemi- 
| tas. Ejuſmodi moribus quippe hic nobis vi- 
vendum 3; niſi quibus ita vivere licet, ut aliis 
non indigeant. Ego interim, dum adulari 
| neſcio, tacitus fata mea fero; mihiq; magis 
magiſq; circa talia impero. Verum plura de 
hiſce coram, cùm per diem unum aut alterum 
adhuc ſimul vivere licebit. 


i Perilluſtri Gx&vio, ut commendes me 
ſicut deſidero, ita nullus dubito. _ 


= Vale interim optime virorum: Atqz ut jam 
; cœpiſti, me amare pergas. 


Harlemi 23 Maii 1699. 
Peril 


— 
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Perilluſtri eruditione viro 


* 


GkOROIO JoANNI GRÆVIO 


8. N 
A. VAN DALE M. D. 


U Od dudum volucram, ſed vix tan- 
dem auſus ſum, id jam occaſione hac 
captata facere inſtituo; ut te ſcilicet ſuper 
ſtudiis meis conſulam. Cum itaque vellet 
dd te tranſvolare nobiliſſimus Anglus Jo. To- 
LANDUS, oneravi ipſum meis nugis ad te fic 
perferendis. Non ipſum, celeberrime vir, tibi 
commendo; quod neminis commendatione 
indigeat : ipſe enim ſibi eſt optima ac maxi- 
ma commendatio; at volo me per ipſum tibi 
commendari. 


Verum ut ad rem accedam, eſt mihi nunc, 
poſt ſacra Taurobolia, ſub manibus tractatus 
lis ſubnectendus de Sacerdotiis, aliiſque mu- 
neribus Tops apud Græcos: qua occaſio- 
ne mihi pluſquam centum Inſcriptiones Græ- 
cæ partim explicandæ, partim illuſtrandæ, par- 
tim conſulendæ aut perpendendæ veniunt; 
circa quas ut mihi plures occurrunt difficul- 
tates, fic tu mihi, celeber. vir, ſuper una at- 
que altera conſulendus es. 
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Ad te igitur, ut ad commune eruditorum 
oraculum confugio : nec tam H atque ob- 
ſcura, quam illa fuerunt quæ ex Apollinis 
opertis prodibant, expecto. In ifta igitur In. 
ſcriptione apud SPONIUM p. 3 56.7. 99. occur. 
rit nobis primum «gps reCaroAtay, quod 
fatcor me non intelligere : unde ad Hierapo- 
lim mihi confugiendum hic videtur ; atque 
ita reponere velim izparoAiruy, quod videre 
mihi videar, ſi non ex STRABONE atqueSTEPHA- 
No, VIrRUvio ac PLINo, certe ex hac Inſcrip- 
tione illam ad Sardianos pertinuiſſe, cum idem 
L. J. Box NArus, de quo hic mentio, ſimul 
"Appiepevs Þ *Aoiag F & Avdic Eapoiayey, fuerit. 
Secundo, mihi moleſtias creat ille aywveStrr; 
digi, quem quoque non capio, niſi ad Glz 
diatores Diarios referendus fit. Noſti, optime 
vir, quam multa vocabula Latina nobis in 
Græcis inſcriptionibus occurrant, ut Tea«Pex[ss, 
cabs ap©», Ped Inp d,, & neſcio que non 
alia. Sic ergo crediderim , diag; fuiſſe 
Gladiatores ipſos, qui certo die a Cæſaribus 
dato depugnabant : atque eo reſpicere non 
ſolum cam inſcriptionem quæ a L1es1o I 1. 
Saturnal. producitur ; ſed & illam quæ 1 
GRUTERO p. 475. u. 3. exhibetur. Familias au- 
tem Gladiatorum ſuos procuratores, & minc- 
rarios, & te , adcoque & aywoSiras ha- 
buiſſe, æque fere atque athletas, mihi ex in- 
ſcriptionibus perſuadeo. 

Plura eſſent mihi quidem proponenda ſu- 
per aliis; at nauſcam meis nugis tibi creare 
| non 
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non audeo. Si videro hæc non nimis ingra- 
ta fuiſſe, proponam quoque quæ, cum ſuper 
aliis, tum ſuper Archibucolo Dei Liberi, tum 
ſuper Sacerdote Cereris Greca, tum denique 
quæ ſuper pluribus aliis concepi. Vellem 
namque cum minimo meo dedecore talia, nec 
nimis cruda, in orbem literarium protrudere, 
Atque, utinam mihi præſenti te conſulere li- 
ceret! verum hic mihi ſubſiſtendum, ne tibi 
nimis ob nugas meas tædio fiam. Hoc tamen 
addam, Oracula mea nunc iterum ſub Bomii 
ptælo, non ſudare, ſed frigere, ac quidem 
v5epoy Towrepey ; prior enim Diſſertatio agit de 
origine ac progreſſu, ſeu potius de auctori- 
bus Oraculorum; poſterior vero de iplorum 
duratione atque interitu. Vale interim, ce- 
leberrime vir; atque hoc temporis tui diſ- 
pendium mihi, quæſo, benignè condones, 
dum tuus ex animo ſicuti ſemper permaneo. 
Dabam Harlemi, 24 Mali, 1699. 

r 
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LA London, June 26, 170. 
SIR, | a 


Y the diſcourſe we had together laſt 
week, I find you have lain under the 
lame miſtake with many others in relation 


to my circumſtances ; for 1 do no leſs po- 


ſirively 
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ſitively than ſincerely aſſure you, that in my 
whole life, I had no relation whatſoever 
to my Lord SoMERs or my Lord HaLtrax, 
that I have no perſonal obligations to either 
of them, nor cycr enter'd into any manner 
of tranſactions with themſelves or on their 
behalf, cither here at home, or any where 
abroad. As to my Politics, I ever was and 
will be for a free Government againſt wha 
is arbitrary and deſpotic; which is to day, 
that I prefer ſtanding and indifferent Laws to 
the uncertain and byaſt will of any Prince, 
But concerning the ſeveral forms of free Go- 
vernment (which are all good in their kinds, 
tho' not all equally ſo) I juſtly think our own 
mixt Conſtitution to be the belt that is now 
extant any where. With theſe ſentiments 
I came abroad into the world ; but as no 
body's born inſpir'd, ſo I am not aſham d to 
own, that I had not ſo much wiſdom and diſ- 
cretion, as I had ſincerity and zeal, in the 
management of my opinions. I thought 
every body meant what they ſaid as well as 
my ſelf; and therefore in the moſt public 
manner I promoted the party I had eſpous d 
without once conſidering that their adver- 
ſaries wou'd all very naturally become my 
enemies; nor did I take any care to ballance 
that oppoſition by procuring potent friend: 
elſewhere. Beſides what IJ wrote my elf, | 
likewiſe publiſh d the Lives and Works of Hax. 
RINGTON and 'M1LTON, with ſome other Au 
thors; and tho I profeſt not to agree — 
. | em 
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them in every thing (eſpecially in their De- 
mocratical Schemes of Government) yet in 
general they greatly contributed to beget in 
the minds of men, as the effect has ſhewn, 
an ardent love of liberty, and an extreme 
averſion to arbitrary power. This was reckon'd 
a public ſervice, but rewarded only with the 
public applauſes of ſuch as approv'd the un- 
dertaking ; while the other fide had the moſt 
ſpecious pretext imaginable to repreſent me, 
what yet in their ſenſe I was nor, a moſt yio- 
lent Republican. 


But, SIR, you'll ſcarce conceive my ſur- 
prize, when by degrees I begun to diſcover, 
that certain perſons, of whom I hitherto en- 
tertain'd a high opinion, meant nothing by 
the Public but themſelves; and my wonder 
was yet greater when I perceivd ſo many o- 
thers, wiſer and abler than theſe, contentedly 
become the mean tools of their ayarice or am- 
bition, being their exchange or coffee-houle 
heralds, and the trumpeters of their praiſes 
in all public meetings. This made me quick- 
ly diſtinguiſh between men and things, be- 
tween profeſſions and performances; and it 
remain d no longer a myſtery to me, why they 
were fonder of imploy ing and preferring foot- 
men, bankrupts, pocts, players, and petty fog- 
gers, than men of family, learning, ability, 
or virtue: becauſe the firſt wou'd not ſcru- 
ple to do unexamin'd, what the laſt might re- 
jet with deteſtation or contempt, and ne- 
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ver come under ſuch engagements as the 
others wou'd be ſure both to promiſe and 
to perform ; beſides that they cou'd not bear 
any rivals to their reputed capacity, which 
made 'em diſcountenance the beſt ſpirits of 
their own party. Three or four Bills in Par- 
liament did quite take the ſcales from my 
eyes. And who, I pray, cou'd endute to 
hear any Whigs oppoſe the Judge's Bill, the 
Triennial Bill, the Bill for regulating Tryals 
in caſes of High Treaſon, and ſuch like? 
when in the preceding Reigns they loudly 
call'd for theſe, as the very Laws of Nature, 
wherein they were moſt certainly in the right. 
Their reaſons againſt theſe excellent Statutes 
were worſe than even their oppoſition, as if 
the Whigs only ought to enjoy the bene- 
fit of wholeſome regulations, and as if the 
Tories might reaſonably ſuffer under bribd 
Judges and perpetual Parliaments. As a judg- 
ment of God, the Tories might juſtly come 
under theſe puniſhments for promoting them 
formerly againſt others, without conſidering 
how another time (as it happen'd) it might be 
their own turn to feel the ſmart of ſuch ſeveri- 
ties; but this partiality was ſtrangely unbe- 
coming the Whigs, who by their | conſtant 
principles ought to be patrons of the Liber- 
ty of mankind. I was not a little ſcanda- 
liz'd to find 'em, when all other colours fail'd, 
pretend they were againſt theſe Laws, becauſe 
the Tories were for *em, to ſerve their own 
purpoſes : for tis no matter whois for a good 

thing, 
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thing, nor for what ends, provided the thing 
it ſelf be truly uſeful and neceſſary ; tho' no ex- 
cuſe is to be made for men of good princi- 
ples to appear for a bad thing; eſpecially if 
they clearly perceive the ill of it, and have 
ſo declar'd it themſelves before. 


The buſineſs of the ſtanding Army finiſh'd 
all, tho' I am far from being againſt an Ar- 
my whenever our circumſtances indiſpenſa- 
bly require it. By that time I underſtood ſo 
much of men and things, as moſt plainly to 
foreſee that the endeavouring to gain that 
dangerous and invidious point, wou'd in the 
minds of the people quite ruin the credit of 
the Whig-Miniſtry. For this, I own, I was 
not ſorry ; but I was afraid that thro' their 
ſides the cauſe of Liberty wou'd ſuffer, as very 
manifeſtly it did. Nevertheleſs thoſe per- 
ſons, in order to make their own court and 
fortunes, did violently inſiſt on that matter, 
ſo diſpleaſing to the nation, and ſo directly 
oppoſite to their own declar'd principles and 
profeſſion. Jt became the very teſt (as they 
wou'd have it) of Whig and Tory, when 
they were all Whigs that wrote againſt it, 
tho' I will not ſay, they all had the ſame views, 
no more than all the Tories in oppoling it in 
Parliament; but, as others are convinc'd that 
this controverſy ſery'd more truly for a teſt 
to diſcover the inſide of thoſe quack Miniſters, 
and their worthleſs Tools, and to undeceive 
thoſe who before this time had more favou- 
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rable thoughts of both, but now call'd their 
ability in queſtion no leſs than their integri- 
ty. What changes, what Parliaments, what 
meaſures enſu'd, you well know, and all 
thinking men did expect. Yet ſo enragd 
were theſe undertakers at their ſurprizing 
diſappointment, that they never forgave thoſe 
Whigs, who had the honeſty and firmneſs to 
adhere to their old principles. Uncertain 
men they call'd ſach as they durſt not irri- 
tate too much ; and thoſe they had leſs rea- 
ſon to fear (among which I had the misfor- 
fortune to be one) they either branded for 
Torics among the credulous herd, or repre- 
ſented as men of none or unſettl'd principles, 
and all were unſettl'd that wou'd not go thro' 
ſtitch. Neither of theſe are to be ever par- 
don'd for rendring their hopeful projects ab- 
ortive. However I am ſorry they are ſuch 
bad Chriſtians as not to forgive real or imagi- 
nary offences againſt them; or ſuch bad Po- 
liticians as to think themſelves infallible, in- 
capable of committing any errors or miſtakes, 
and not as liable as others to the reverſes 
of fortune, which may occaſion the want of 
uſeful friends. Yet to this hour they cannot 
diſcern their friends from their flatterers, but 
proſecute the former with all the contumely 
and ill offices they are capable. And, be- 
lieve me, Six, this perverſe diſpoſition makes 
hundreds of Whigs to defire that, however 
theſe Gentlemen ſet up for Liberty (which 
they wiſh Tong to continue) yet they may 
I | never 
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never be the guardians of it: and 'tis but 
natural that they ſhou d endeavour to keep 
the power out of thoſe hands Who have the 
will to hurt them; eſpecially ſince there 
are ſo many fit and able perſons in the Na- 
tion, under all diſtinctions, who never ap- 
proved of their maxims or practices (ſome of 
which are lately employ'd, as the Duke of 
NEWCASTLE and others,) men who were 
cither neyer tainted with notions of arbi- 
trary Power, or at leaſt were never ingaged in 
arbitrary Proceedings; and who are moſt 
unlikely to be ſeduc'd or corrupted hercafter 
by reaſon of their great quality, plentiful 
fortunes, and honeſt principles. 


But, leaving ſuch Affairs to her Majeſty's 
wiſdom, I proceed to tell you, SIR, that the 
perſevering Whigs on the other hand, were 
always ready to prefer the public good to their 
private reſentments; nay, they were con- 
tent to wink at thoſe needy Miniſter's indi- 
rect methods of ſcraping for eſtates at home, 
{o long as to ſecure them they wou'd be zea- 
lous and vigorous againſt our enemies abroad : 
and therefore when the cauſe of Whiggiſm 
was thought to be attack d in thoſe Gentle- 
men's perſons, they cordially defended them 
againſt the proſecution of their enemies; 
which ſervice they did em with more ſuc- 
ceſs, Tam ſure with a better grace than their 
ſworn creatures and mercenary dependents. 
"FOG thanks that I in particular had for my 
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pains, was to be maſt falſly repreſented by 
them not only at home but abroad; at the 
ſame time that I was exhorted by my real 
friends to forget all perſonal injuries, and 
not to complain, if I ſhould not think fit 
to commend. The Tories were againſt me 
of courſe; and I cannot blame the Jacobites 
for being ſo, if any rcaſons can be given to 
juſtify the defence of a bad Cauſe. But 
thoſe who paſs far Tories, without being 
acobites, are perfectly miſinform'd about 
me, and if they knew how I repreſented them 
at Hanover, and in Holland, as being really 
for the Succeſlion, and in what matters I was 
of opinion they deſery'd to be oblig'd, they 
wou'd undoubtedly believe me no enemy 
of theirs, how. little I might thereby be⸗ 
friend my ſelf: for words are but wind (as 
they ſay) and therefore names go for nothing 
with me, where men's actions demonſtrate 
em to be true Engliſhmen; ſince healing of 
breaches, and enlarging the foundation, ought 
to be only a good Countryman's deſign. But 
ſuch a temper in any man is what certain 
great perſons deteſt above all things, becauſe 
they can only hope to make a conſiderable fi- 
gure in ſome narrow-bottom'd faction; where- 
as in a conjunction of all who agree in the Pro- 
teſtant Religion and Succeſſion (however they 
may diſagree in ſuch trivial matters as forms 
or ceremonies). their tinſel abilities wou'd be 
quickly obſcur d by the ſhining merit and ſo- 
lid worth of very many Gentlemen in all 
Parties. From 
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From theſe ſeveral Conſiderations you may 
eaſily infer, that in the firſt year of her Ma- 
jeſty's reign, being a ſtranger abroad and friend- 
leſs at home, I muſt needs have been in a 
very uncertain condition, were not the high- 
born perſons, under whoſe protection I then 
liv'd, proof againſt all miſrepreſentations, and 
that they judg'd of things from their own 
knowledge and not by the paſſions of 
others, to which they are not ſo great ſtran- 
gers as they are thought or wou'd ſcem. "Twas 
happy for me, they had this generous diſpo- 
ſition : for at one and the ſame time I had 
a Tory Secretary of State writing Letters 
againſt me to foreign Courts as Agent to 
the Whigs, if not obnoxious to the Laws; 
and certain leading Whigs were perſuading 
the ſame Princes that I was Mr. HARLEY'S 
Creature, which was a higher crime by far 
than -being a Tory. But I prateſt to you, 
Sin, by all that's awful, that I have not ſpoke 
one word to Mr. HARLEY, nor receiv'd one 
Letter or Meſſage from him, nor ſent any 
to him, ſince King WILLIAM died. And 
in this particular I frankly confeſs, that 
from . prudential conſiderations I ated by 
conſtraint againſt my own judgment; I 
mean in breaking off converſation and cor- 
reſpondence with a perſon of ſignal abilities, 
and excellent learning, by whom a man 
in my circumſtances cou d mightily improve, 
as before I freely acknowledge to have 
done. But this affected ſtrangeneſs was mere- 
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ly to prevent the vile aſperſions of others 
either againſt him or my ſelf, which yet 
I was not able to accompliſh : tho” I did as 
little approve as any whatſoever ſuch things, 
if any there were, as I thought in Mr. Hax- 
LEY might proceed from private reſent- 
ments to the detriment of the public Good, 
Yet I wholly did and do approve the ſenſe 
he then had of our corrupt Miniſtry, and 
thank him for the ſtrenuous efforts he made 
to diflolve it. But, in the mean while, I find 
my condition to be like that of your coquet 
Ladies, who taſt all the bitter of the ſcandal 
without enjoying any of the ſweets of the 
fin. I paſt for Mr. HarLer's friend, when 
he was oppoſed by the Court, and now that 
he's in power I'm inform'd that by the ſuggeſ- 
tion of certain Scots and a Dutchman, he 
takes me for his enemy; tho' his real un- 
forgiving enemies will have me ſtill to be 
his favorite, and oppoſe me now on that 
very ſcore. 


With relation to another very great man, 
the Duke of MARLBO ROUGH; I own that 
having known nothing of him but by the 
report of others, and being miſled by ap- 
pearances of a conjunction between him and 
the moſt violent Tories, from whence I rea- 
ſonably apprehended danger to the Succeſ- 
ſion in the beginning of this reign, I gave 
my ſelf in Holland, at Berlin and elſewhere 
ſome liberties in ſpeech, for which upon 
x better 
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better information I have amply aton'd, do- 
ing him all the juſtice poſſible wherever 1 
had injur d him. And fince his Grace has per- 
form'd ſuch extraordinary ſervices for his 
Country (which have contributed not only 
to reconcile and endear him to all true pa- 
triots, but alſo to undeceive all well-mean- 
ing, tho' miſtaken perſons; and that his 
actions are an effectual demonſtration of his 

ood intentions to the Succeſhon, whereof 
the Court of Hanover it ſelf never doubt- 
ed) he has the means in his power of diſcern- 
ing the ſincerity of all who pretend to ho- 
nor his worth; conſidering eſpecially the 
open enmity and ſcurrilous uſage he meets 
at preſent from many, who were his Flatte- 
rers and paſt for his Admirers before. The 
very ground of their careſſes (as their beha- 
viour undeniably proves) was a preſum'd 
averſion in his Grace to the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, which they 
were far from making a ſecret till this laſt 
year, when their faireſt hopes were ſo happily 
and ſo gloriouſly defeated. 

f \ 


As for my Lords N*#** and R***# (for 
I am reſolv'd to be ſo plain and particular, 
as not to trouble you with a ſecond Letter 
on this ſubject) the firſt had a perſonal pique 
againſt me, the Miniſtry of the ſecond was 
dreaded abroad yet more than at home, and 
I am ſo averſe to the Deſigns of both the men, 
that there was no friendſhip or favour to be 
3 expected 
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expected from that quarter, and ſo none was 
ever deſir d. To ſay it then in a word, my 
ſupport has been owing to the generoſity 
and eſteem of the Earl of SHAFTsSBURY, and 
certain other worthy perſons at home, to. 
gether with ſome help from Germany; and 
not in whole or in part derivd from my 
Lord SoMERs, Lord HALIFAx, or any other 
Miniſters. The Duke of NEWCASTLE has 
been my true friend; and, ſince I had the 
honor to be known to his Grace, he has been 
conſtantly infuſing into me ſentiments of 
peace and moderation, the profoundeſt re- 
ſpe& for the Queen's Majeſty and Govern- 
ment, and a largeneſs of foul towards all 


denominations of - Engliſhmen, that wou'd 


agree in the ſupport of her Title and the 
legal Succeſſion; notwithſtanding any dif- 
ference of opinion in other matters, whether 


of Church or State. To this diſpoſition ex- 


perience had already brought me without his 
honeſt advice, and if enabl'd, I ſhall make it 

lainly appear in the whole conduct of my 
us. | 


Thus I have given you, Six, the true rea- 
ſons why I have not been hitherto put into 


any Employment, nor ever yet ſu'd for one 


to any Party. Whether it be a vanity to 
own it, I know not, but it wou'd certainly 
be a falſe modeſty to conceal it from you, 
that I thought my ſelf neglected and ill · uſed 


by the Whig-Miniſters (as they were call'd) 
enn ee e ich 
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which without all queſtion has begot ſuita- 
ble reſentments againſt their perſons, but no 
diſlike of the Cauſe in which they pretend 
to be ingag'd, which is the cauſe of human 
nature, and conſequently mine as well as 
theirs. You need not wonder therefore any 
longer that I made no application (ſince they 
ſay I was never deny'd) where the terms im- 
rted to become a tool at leaſt, and what 
the moſt is I forbear now to mention. But 
I was once ſo ſenſible of their unworthy 
treatment, that I digefted the heads of a Pa- 
per, which I intended to call Advice to the 
Whigs. againſt the time they are next in 
er, wherein I wou'd ſhew the true Whigs 
the ſeveral {lights and failings of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, what a diſcredit they brought there- 
by on the Party and danger to Liberty ; that 
they were the occaſion of any diſaffected per- 
ſon's getting into the Adminiſtration, and that 
they were by no means fit to head a Party, 
tho they might be proper enough to pro- 
mote or undermine one: in the ſervice I 
think they ought always to be kept, and 
therefore to be always fed in hopes. But I 
made no progreſs to reduce that Paper into 
method, and God knows if ever I do: for 
all I have repeated and much more I cou d 
forgive, tho not be able to forget, provided 
the peace of my Country requir'd it. 


The preſent Lord Treaſurer is a perſon I 
neyer offended in word or writing, tho Pp 
2 the 
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the Art of governing by Parties, which! 


wrote ſome years ago, I have ſhortly but 
juſtly charaQeriz'd all the other great men 
(with ſome more) 1 have nam'd'in this Let. 
ter, except Mr. HARLEY. This, you may be 
ſure, cou'd not proceed from a foreſight of 
his being one day, as he is at preſent, 
firſt Miniſter; but is a pure effect of his 
merit in the diſcharge of his truſt as 2 
public perſon; for in all other reſpects he's 
to me a perfect ſtranger, tho' neither the 
name nor imputation of any Party cou'd pre- 
judice me againſt him, according to the part 
I have a good while acted, which is reckon. 
ed lukewarm by the pretended Whigs; and 
yet moſt violent by the worſt Tories, but 
in time, perhaps, may be vice verſa. Now, 
tho I never yet did ſo to any other, yet to 
him I find my ſelf moſt readily diſpos d to 
apply in any manner, that he ſhall: think me 
fit to ſerve the Queen or himſelf; for I am 
certain before hand, that it will be on ſuch a 
foot as is agreeable to my principles, and for 
the particular benefit of the Succeſſion. Tho 
they have done whatever they cou d to ruin me 
in all people's opinion, yet I commend the 
meaſures his Lordſhip takes with thoſe abdi- 
cated Miniſters; but then let him always 
remember the late Lord SUNDERLAND, and 
conſider Whether they did not owe more to 
him, notwithſtanding their ungrateful re- 
turns, for which, however, they have deſerv- 
edly ſmarted ever ſince. Neither am 1 appre- 
9 8 henſive 
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henfive that ſo wiſe a man ſhould receive 
haſty impreſſions againſt me as being too 
open, when I had no ſecrets to keep, or bu- 
ſineſs to manage; nor as being too bookiſh, 
when I had no other employment for my 
thoughts or time, notwithſtanding the artful 
inſinuations of certain people in the world. 
'Tis but putting me to the tryal. And might 
my own advice be heard in an affair that 
concerns me ſo nearly, I wou'd not deſire 
any public eſtabliſhment for ſome time, till 
my Patron had got experience of my fitneſs 
and ability, as well as that I might have an 
opportunity of curing certain prejudices in 
others which have done me much diſſervice, 
and which I never endeavour'd to prevent, 
becauſe it was never worth my while. You'll 
wonder all this time, that I have not mention- 
ed the Church which is ſo much exaſperated 
againſt me; but as that is indeed the heavieſt ar- 
ticle, and the leaſt excuſable, being matter of 
pure ſpeculation, yet tis undoubtedly the caſi- 
eſt conquer d, and I know the infallible me- 
thod of doing it: but of this in particular a- 
mong our ſelves. * 0 
I wou'd therefore go at preſent to Ger- 
many, as before I intended by encouragement 
from thence, and keep a conſtant weekly 
correſpondence with his Lordſhip, not only 
according to his Inſtructions, but likewiſe as 
to all Obſervations of my own, Iſhou'd think 
deſerving his curiofity or notice. I ſhou'd 
remain ſometimes at Berlin, or Caſſel, or Deſ- 
| ſau, 
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ſau, that it might not be ſaid I was more # 
Hanover than elſewhere, or that I was ſent 
by any man or party thither; but my intereſt 
there is ſo good, and they have ſuch an opi. 
nion of my diligence and affection, that 
when abſent I ſhou d know all that paſt there 
and cou'd communicate what I thought ft 
to them from other places, as well as when 
1 found: it convenient to be upon the ſpot. 
This I fancy wou'd be of ſome advantage 
both for the Queen's ſervice' and theirs, and 
the ſecret ſhall be kept by me inviolable, ſo 
long as it ſhall be thought neceſſary ſo to do; 
for I have pretences enough to go into that 
Country on my own account, as to make 
an ampler Deſcription of it, or for any other 
plauſible intent. For my Appointment, Iſhall 
be well content that it be paid me quarterly, 
and that it be continued no longer than 
mall be judg d to deſerve the ſame ora better 


| Whether ſuch a burda, Sin, who, is nei- 
ther Miniſter nor Spy, and as a lover of Learn 
ing will be welcome every where, may not 
prove of extraordinary uſe to my Lord Tres 
ſurer as well as to his predeceſſor BURLE1GH 
who employ d ſuch, I leave his Lordſhip and you 


to conſider. As for the ſervice and gratitude! 
ſhou'dowe to his family no leſs than tohimlſelt, 
they are better underſtood than expreſt ; ſinceit 
is not words but deeds that muſt do the latter, 
and that there can be no deeds without an op- 


portunity. My friends on t other fide, of be 
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Sea wiſh me impatiently there; and even in 
my Lord N ***'s time, notwithſtanding his 
Memorials, the Electreſs proferr'd to do ſome- 
thing for me in a public manner, were J 
but recommended by any conſiderable per- 
ſons, as I'll ſhew you by expreſs Letters: for 
ſhe belicvd (and I ſuppoſe not without rea- 
ſon) that I was ſtrangely miſrepreſented to 
the Queen, with whom ſhe juſtly deſir'd, as 
ſhe ever will do, to be upon the beſt terms 
ſhe cou'd, and ſo durſt do nothing openly in 
my behalf. Nevertheleſs, her Royal High- 
nels knew better than any body that it was 
impoſſible I ſhould not be moſt hearty for her 
Majeſty's Title and Government, or be per- 
fetly inconſiſtent and the falſeſt creature in 
the world to my own principles, and regard- 
leſs of that Succeſſion for which I profeſt fo 
much zeal, and which I had publiſh'd to the 
world as the greateſt happinels, not only to 
England, but to the liberty of Europe in ge- 
neral. I can make no other apology for the 
length of this Letter, but that it faves you 
the trouble of many more, and that in a nar- 


= rower compaſs I cou'd not give a full and 


ſatisfactory anſwer to all your . Queſtions, 
which yet may be all reduc'd to theſe two, 
why I was not employ'd before, and how. I 


wou d be employ'd at preſent? Ny 
I am, Sin, 
pour moſt oblig'd and humble ſervant: 
Vol., II. 2 7 2 
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December 14, 170y. 


SIR, 
LL this time I have been a ſilent but 

not an idle Spectator. Publick matters 

go exactly according to my wiſhes, and not 
otherwiſe than I expected from this Miniſtry, 
which (I hope) in the principal ſupports and 
ſprings of it is inviolably united: and then 
the ornamental or ſubſervient parts may be 
alter'd or amended at leiſure. It is no ſmall 
ſatisfaction to me, that the judgment of the 
Queen, the Parliament, and the Miniſtry, do 
ſo unanimouſly concur with the Book, which 
(under your protection) I have publiſh'd for 
their ſervice; and which has met with all 
the ſucceſs and reputation that any Author 
cou'd wiſh, tho' he had declar'd his name, as 
I have been far from doing even to thoſe | 
have obligd. It had the honour to be at- 
tributed by good judges to ſeveral eminent 
perſons, and among the reſt to you; where 
it had moſt certainly fix'd, were it not for 
the Character given therein of your ſelf, in 
which particular, the world believd that 
you wou'd be leſs juſt and more reſery'd, than 
any of your ſeryants, friends, or admirers. 
Among perſons of an inferior rank I have 


been nam'd (as I underſtand) by many; * 
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for want of good information, twas always 
with ſome doubting, wherein I am ſtill de- 
termin'd to leave em. As for any thing in 
the Book not juſt according to your ſenti- 
ments, which perhaps may happen in a point 
or two, you'll have the goodneſs to conſider 
that I wanted opportunity to conſult you 
perſonally, for doubtleſs your ſpecial Di- 
rections, or the honour of your Conver- 
ſation at leiſure hours, wou'd have made it 
another gueſs piece; I having finiſh'd it in 
a very few days, without any to adviſe me 
but Mr, P * *, being in the country, and not 
maſter of time enough to poliſh the very 
language. 


Now, Sin, I have form'd another Deſign, 


which may be as ſeaſonable, uſeful, and 


neceſlary as the firſt; and therefore as well 


for that, as for ſome other reaſons, I hum- 


bly and carneſtly beg the favour of one half 
hour's Diſcourſe with you, wherever or in 
what manner you pleaſe to appoint; for I 
can come by water, or at any time in the 
night. I wou'd not give you any trouble of 
this kind, while my friend Mr. PX ** was 
abſcnt, that IJ might not be oblig'd to make 
uſe of any other name. There's no time to be 


| loſt, and I am ambitious to have the next Piece 


without a fault; which Iſhall judge it to be, if 
it has but your concurrence or approbation. Ha- 
ving ſent one of the firſt (under the feign d name 


of Mr, FREEMAN) to Mr. SHOWER the Difſcnt- 


2 2 ing 


356 r 
ing Miniſter, 1 receivd the Anſwer which! 
ſend you inclos'd, and more ſuch from other 
hands: all aſſuring me that The Memorial of 
the State of England was the truc ſtate of 
the caſe, had lets trifling, and more impar. 
tiality than any Book that had yet appear 
on the ſubject. 1 flatter my ſelf youll 
not wholly impute it to vanity, that I give 
you this account of a work, which in ſome 
ſenſe may be call'd your own, as in every 
ſenſe I am, Sin, with the greateſt ſincerity 


and zcal, ' 
Tour moſt faithful, humble, and 
obedient Servant. 


a. 
hand 
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Mr. S HO WERC Letter on recem- 
ing the Memorial of the State of Þ 
England, as a Preſent from the un- 
known Author. N | 
Clerkenwell, Oct. 24, 170. 
381 R, 1% Oo 


HE kind Preſent I receivd on Monday 

| night, viz. The Memorial of the Stat: 
ngland, appears to me to be the mol: 
judicious and ſeaſonable of any thing lately 
printed. Tis the real ſtate of our caſe ſet 
in a true light, with excellent judgment and 
eloquence; very likely to open the eyes, and 
calm the minds of many. I ſhall moſt glad. 


ly do what Ican to promote the ſpreading of 
w_ oo © it; 
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it; and accordingly deſire e five may be 
ſent me per firſt, and ſhall pay the porter the 
Bookſeller's price, and ſo diſpoſe of em, as 
to occaſion the buy ing and reading of a much 
greater number. If the other Miniſters nam d 
have read it, I doubt not but their ſentiments 
are the ſame with mine, tho I have not had 
the opportunity to ſee either of em. Six, I 
reckon it an honour to have been thought 
worthy of ſuch a preſent; and 'twill be an 
additional one to kiſs the hands of him who ſent 
it, and expreſs my thanks and eſteem and un- 
feign d reſpect, of which Ihereby aſſure him, 
who am, Sin, his moft oblig d humble Servant, 


JOHN SHOWER. 


R My Avenſun and Inclination : 
I N A LE T TER 


To Mrs. 2 * * 


MoU fond me news indeed, Manke, 
that Dame ScraG that unparallel'd o- 
rigival, imagines. I am deeply ſmitten with 


| her;; by reaſon of ſome expreſſions in a Let- 


ter of mine to the Reverend Doctor, our em- 
mon acquaintance. But that Gentleman and 
I * wholly in myſteries of one kind or 

Z 3 another, 
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another, III then allow her to comprehend 
my meaning, whenever ſhe has a particular 
revelation either from him or me. But you 
ſay the ſame thing was confirm'd to her by 
one, who has an unlucky talent at writing 
merry Ballads and waggiſh Lampoons ; nay, 
that he inſinuated much more than he thought 
fit to ſay. Such a heroic accompliſhment is 
enough, I confels, to beget a terrible idea of 
that wight,in the breaſts of all thoſe Ladies who 
bluſh as ſoon as they hear him nam'd ; which 
arc the fooliſh, the frail, and the fickle, the 
tattlers, the dawbers, the modiſh, and the 
coquets, to all which I know her Ladyſhip 
to be a perfect ſtranger. Theſe characters will 
reach nevertheleſs to a world of other wo- 
men; which makes me wonder, that the ad- 
venturous Poet does not put all the timorous 
fair under contribution; which -wou'd be a 
ſurer way of enriching himſelf, than by dab- 
bling (as he does now) in Politics, or by drudg- 
ing (as he did before) in Trade. I don't ſay, 
and you won't think, that on any account 
_ whatſoever, her Ladyſhip ſhou d either pay 
her quota to him in coin, or be frighted by 
his Satyr to quit any of her humors, which 
are dearer to ſome women than the | moſt 
precious of their jewels: but in the particu- 
lar you mention, ſhe's certainly more afraid 
than hurt, or rather, not being hurt, is the 
reaſon ſhe's not afraid; ſince the ſcandal (if 
any was intended) muſt be entirely meant to 


wy eu yet 1 _ forgives becauſe _ 
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will believe it. But, in the name of aver- 
ſion, what have I done to occaſion this ſuſ- 
picion ? for what have I not left undone to 
prevent it? Vet if it muſt needs be added to 
the puniſhment of my other fins, let it be 
ſaid at leaſt, that I ſuffer for a ſin of omiſſion 
ſince in all probability I wou'd take care not 
to be over intimately concern'd, unleſs with 
ſome of your (ly Gypſics that can keep a ſe- 
crct, ſuch as rarely ſhew their admirer's Let- 
ters, and that never boaſt of the number of 
their conqueſts. But I appeal to her Lady- 
ſhip, if ſetting aſide ſome roguiſh expreſſions, 
which I know to be one of her favourite di- 
verſions, I be not the moſt harmleſs thing in 
the world as to deeds; and I am ready to 
take my corporal oath, that ſhe was never 
one moment the object of my thoughts. 


However, leſt her Ladyſhip ſhould be ever 
ſo little diſcompos d at ſo ungrounded a ſur- 
miſe, and that I may ruin my ſelf all at once 
with ſome other Darlings of mine (meaning 
the venerable ſociety of vain and wanton 
Widows ; the honourable company of Vir- 
gins, that have large fortunes and ſmall un- 
derſtandings; with the faded skins, and cher- 
ry-cheeks of both ſorts) I need but tell them 
in one emphatical word, that I have engagd 
my heart: or, to uſe-a longer form, ſince 
they love chat, that I ſhall be conſtant ro me- 
rit in the perſon of one excellent creature; 
and then the very old Maids themſelves, will 

* 21 cry 
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cry out upon me for an old faſhion'd lover; 
Truſt mc, MADAM, this is a more infallible 
reccipt to get rid of what's importunate or 
impertinent, than ever was invented for driy. 
ing away troubleſome flyes. It will effectu- 
ally loſe me the reputation of intriguing, 
which I have ever carefully avoided ; nor will 
I gain a little by it in another way, I ſhan't 
be apt to tell you at this time. And now if 
you wou'd either know my {ure prefervative 
againſt all mean temptations, or how my in- 
clinations ſtand towards ſome of your other 
female acquaintance, be pleas'd to learn from 
my own pen the Character of my real or ima- 
ginary Miſtreſs; for as to the deſign of this 
Letter, tis no matter whether it be a pre- 
ſent Miſtreſs or a future, 


I aſſure you therefore in the firſt place, that 
ſhe ever thinks before ſhe ſpeaks, tho' the ne- 
ver ſpeaks halt ſhe thinks; which you'll ſay, 
is very much in cither man or woman. You 
know already who ſhe is not. But then, as 
ſhe betrays no folly by giggling laughter, nor 
any. malice by leering (mites, ſoſhe can be ve- 
ry brisk and chearful in converſation, with. 
out poorly leſſening, or ſcandalouſly abuſing 
her friends. Her prudent obſervations (join d 
to moderate reading) will never let her be 
at a loſs; when tis her turn to entertain the 
company ; tho ſhe's far from being the mon- 
ſter they call a Learned Lady, or from think- 
ing ner {elf oblig'd to furniſh all the talk 
v4 . all 
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and diverſion: for ſhe never becomes the 
ſubject of diſcourſe to others, but as ſhe's the 
admiration of the good, or the envy of the 
bad; and even theſe laſt are ſometimes heard 
to praiſe her, in order to paſs themſelves 
the better with their neighbours for ſincere 
or judicious perſons. She avoids ill company 
as carefully as ſhe does their faults: but if 
by accident or miſtake ſhe happens to be 
engag d in ſuch, (as who can always prevent 
it) ſhe behaves her ſelf ſo cautiouſly, as nei- 
ther to diſoblige them, nor to ſcandalize o- 
thers; yet leaving them without any hopes 
of receiving a ſecond viſit, and the reſt of the 
world without any juſt cauſe of reflection. 
She has wit and beauty to make her be paſ- 
ſionately loy'd in youth, as ſhe has ſenſe and 
virtue to make her be honourably eſteem d 
in old age: and ſhe deſpiſes as much the nau- 
ſeous flatteries of pretending coxcombs, as 
ſhe values the diſintereſted commendations of 
the wiſe and good, whom ſhe ftudiouſly 
imitates. Her Religion lyes not in her tongue, 
but in her heart: and the outward perform- 
ances of it do no more conſiſt in preciſely 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, at the ſame 
time that ſhe curtſies to the rake or the fop 
in the next pew; than the private duties of 
it are reading looſe Poems, placing of paint 
and patches, conſulting the oracle of the 
bottle, or uſing certain other amuſements 
in the cloſet, from which ſeveral come out 
mote boiſterous Devils, than they went in 

r demure 
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demure Hypocrites. But the inoffenſivency 
of her manners, the evenneſs of her temper, 
the charitableneſs of her diſpoſition, and the 
clearneſs of her whole conduct, make her be 
bleſt and admir'd for her goodneſs whereſo. 
ever ſhe comes; ſo that the propereſt prayer 
for diſcreet Matrons, is to wiſh night and day, 
that their own Daughters may be like her. To 
be as ſhort as I can in a very long Letter, ſhe's 
gentcel without affectation, gay without levi- 
ty, Civil to ſtrangers without being free, and 
free with her acquaintance without being ta- 
miliar. 


I am convinc'd that thoſe Ladies who 
judge of . other's inclinations by their own, 
and who have reaſon to wiſh all women 
were like themſelves, wou'd be ready to 
ſay, (if they aw my Letter) that this is an 
imaginary Miſtreſs ; tho' if I had but her per. 
miſſion, I cou'd with pleaſure tell you her 
name, and defy their worſt malice to find a 
tittle in the deſcription, which is not out. 

done by the original. Yes, Mapa, there 
is in reality ſuch a Lady ſomewhere 3 tho' 1 
am fo far from pretending to a return of mu- 
tual love, that I cannot even ſay I ever made 
her a poſitive declaration. Vet as to the 


mere Character, I'm ſure for the honor of 


your ſex you'll make no ſcruple to believe it. 
But then, for the honor of ours, I expect 
you'll likewiſe believe, that ſecure of ſuch 
a one's perſon and affection, I wou'd rather 

undergo 
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undergo poverty and diſgrace, accept of the 
woods for my lodging with the old Knights- 
errant, and be content with roots for my 
daily food; than being coupl'd (like the liv. 
ing and the dead) with any of a different 
| ſtamp, to poſſeſs riches and favour, to feed 
continually on exquiſite dainties with the 
modern heroes, and to paſs all my time in 
gilded palaces. And tho' I have no reaſon 
to doubt but ſhe has a handſome fortune (for 
this I'd ſcorn to examine) yet I heartily re- 
joice that ſhe's none of your vaſt eſtates ; leſt 
ſhe ſhould imagine from the conduct of moſt 
other men, that one ſordid arrow tipt with 
her gold, had mingld with thoſe purer rays 
which are ſhot from her eyes. This you 
may take for romantic language, tho* of 
you in particular I have a better opinion :-and 
others, whoſe good opinion I ſhou'd be ſor. 
ry to deſerve, will call it a generous folly. 
But I, who know that true happineſs is in- 
ward tranquillity and not outward pageantry, 
contemn the judgment of the multitude 
= when it comes in competition with my own 
= cxperience: my pleaſure and repoſe by no 
means precariouſly depending on what others 
think, or ſay, or do: but ſolidly conſiſting 
in what I my ſelf do feel, and reliſh, and 
enjoy. | 


mou that I may a little ſhift the ſcene, III 
fay that for Dame Scrace, ſhe's wonderful 
ſagacious to ſmell out an Amour before it is 

| "I NES concciv'd, 
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conceiv'd, and at ſuch a terrible diſtance too. 
But ſince to clear my ſelf to her Ladyſhip 
from the imputation of being her admirer 
(which I wou'd not do to any other woman 
on carth) is the main deſign of this long Let. 
ter; I need not (I ſuppoſe) give you any fur- 
ther trouble, than only to tell you, that J am, 
with as much gratitude for your information, 
as cſtcem for your friendſhip, 


F 
\ 
7 
f 
; 


MaADaM, 


Tour moſt faithful and obedient ſervant. 


TO THE SAME. 


Lately. made you my confidente, Ma- 
DAM, ſo far as to own I have a Miſtre(s: 
and, tho lovers are commonly liars, yet you 
may ſafely take my word for it, when I ſay, 
I am ſo well pleas d with the choice, that 
I continually bleſs the day, the hour, the 
place, where ſo ſweet and charming a crea- 
ture had the ſecret (and 'twas no ſmall one) 
to make her ſelf the ſole object of all my 
care and wiſhes. Twas no diſtruſt. of you, 
but want of leave from her, that made me 
ſhy of telling her name: but having commu- 
nicated her Character to you then, I now ſend 
you her Picture, to ſee whether you judge 
as truly of the one as you did of the other. 
When you know the Lady, you'll * , 
4 ave 
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have not flatter'd her; but nevertheleſs, Ma- 
paM, I afſure you the piece is ſurprizingly 
like, for the impreſſions ſhe has made, are 
too deep and lively ever to be forgot. Vet if 
the copy ſhould not reach the original (as in- 
deed it cannot) my skill in drawing mult not be 
blam'd, but her unparallel'd perfections, which 
are inimitable as they are innumerable. 

To repreſent her therefore in miniature, 
her perſon is abſolutely unexceptionable, as 
being the golden mean between two very 
diſagreeable extremes; not approaching that 
monſtrous tallneſs which preſently begets 
averſion, and as far from that lowneſs of 
ſtature, which generally occaſions contempt. 
Her carriage is graceful without affectation, 
and caſy without neglect, which makes an 
undreſs or any kind of dreſs equally becom- 
ing her: but ſo, that in whatever manner 
ſhe appears, it's always thought by others to 
be out of deſign, as finding it for that time 
and occaſion the moſt proper. Her ſhape is 
exactly proportion d to her perſon, neither 
ridiculouſly molded into nothing with ſqueez- 
ing engines, nor yet in the leaſt over- grown 
for want of care: but juſt as it ſhou'd be, 
enough to convince a man that he embraces 
a delicate woman, and is not vainly graſping 
at an airy phantom, - Her hair is incompa- 
rably fine, extremelyſthick, and of a light 
aſh. colour, which makes it the greateſt or- 
nament in the world, as partaking at once of 
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whatever is enflaming in the brown and 
ſoftening in the fair. Her teeth are as eyen 
and white, and her hands as taper and yen. 
teel, as one of the correcteſt fancy cou'd wiſh 
in his own miſtreſs, and the niceſt wou'd not 
expect to find more in any other. Her 
lips are the native ſeat of all the {ſmiles and 
the graces; inſomuch that the Bee (which 
ſhe gave me for a device) wou'd take 'em 
for the moſt beautiful flower in nature, it 
 wou'd gladly dwell in the pretty dimples of 
her cheeks, and ſuck honey from her ſweeteſt 
mouth for ever. Her completion is, in my 
Opinion, wholly divine, and what of all o- 
thers I infinitely prefer; freſh as the glories 
of the ſpring, and fair as the pride of autumn, 
Lilies and Roſes are but faint poctick reſem- 
blances of thoſe colours in her lovely face, 
which ſo admirably expreſs all the charms of 
blooming youth, all the ſymptoms of perfect 
health, and all that mixture of fire and phlegm, 
without which Love were but a lazy dream, 
and life it ſelf a burthen. In her dear cycs 
ſhine all that's ingenious, gay, or engaging. 
No magick is half ſo enchanting. No mag- 
netick power is near ſo attractive. No ſhafts 
can hit more ſure or deeper; as at the ſame 
time no art can bring a more ready cure, no- 
thing but themſelves having the virtue to heal 
thoſe wounds they occaſion : nor does their 
colour put me leſs in mind of heaven than 
their glory. Her forchead, her chin, hei cyc- 


| brows, and all the reſt of her features, arc 
exact 
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exactly regular; and ſingly or united are ca- 
pable to charm the whole world, making 
young men mad, old men fools, and all wo- 
men envious. Tis better to ſay nothing of 
her breaſt than not to ſay enough, or in ſome 
proportion to the tranſporting ſubject, thoſe 
heaving adorable twins of the moſt refin'd 
and unſpeakable delights. But this is much 
better expreſſed by imagination, and is a bliſs 
to be touch'd, but never to be thoroughly de- 
{crib'd. Nor do I queſtion the exceſſive per- 
fections of thoſe other beauties, which the 
troubleſome diſguiſe of garments hide from 
my longing eyes; and which as I have not 
ſeen I cannot pretend to paint, nor wor'd 
if I were able, ſince it is the higheſt ambition 
of my heart, that theſe may be only ſeen, 
admir'd, and poſſeſt by my ſelf. This ineſti- 
mable bleſſing wou'd quickly render me the 
happieſt man alive; as ſhe wou'd become the 
happieſt of women, if a thorough knowledge 
of her worth, and the moſt diſintereſted af- 
= for her perſon, cou'd poſſibly make 

er ſo. 


Theſe, Mapa, are but the external lines, 
and only the cover of a yet fairer ſoul, whence 
| (according to old obſervation) the valuable- 
neſs of the jewel may be gueſs'd by the rich- 
neſs of the caſe. Her good breeding, good 
humour, and good ſenſe, I have already de- 
ſcrib'd in her Character: and, where theſe 
are, no other good thing can be wanting. 

Now 
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Now I hope you'll own, that in ſending you 

this rough draught of my Miſtreſs's Pifure, | 
have ſent you at the ſame time a ſufficient 
juſtification of my own paſſion; having invi- 
olably reſolvd to love her only to my laſt 
breath (which ſhe alone can hinder) with all 
the ardor of the youngeſt man, and with all 
the conſtancy of the oldeſt philoſopher. In 
ſhort, Mapam, that Miſtreſs alone I wou'd 
make a wife, of whom I think in this man- 
ner; and ſhe (I think) ought to make that 
Lover alone her husband, who thus thinks 
of her: for tho' other things may ren. 
der Matrimony ſplendid, tis only this can 
make it happy. I have nothing more to 
add, but that her name is A, B, C, D. 


Sin, 
N anſwer to yours of Saturday laſt, be 
pleas d to know, that the Seven Provinces 
coming to a ſtricter Union than that of U- 
trecht (the foundation of their Republic) it 
was unanimouſly agreed in the ycar 1583, 
that the exerciſe of the Proteſtant, Religion 
alone ſhou'd be publickly eſtabliſh'd, While 
other Sects ſhould, be onely tolerated, and 
Popery connivd at. This is the only 25 
633 Wit 
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with relation to the religious qualification 
of Magiſtrates, that ever was made in the 
Provinces from that time to this: and that 
Reformata Religio did ſignify therein the 
Lutherans as well as the Calviniſts at the time 
of making this Law, and that it is underſtood of 
the Arminians no leſs than of the Gomariſts 
fince that time, I ſhall have no difficulty to 
convince you; juſt in the ſenſe, I ſay, that 
Reform'd Churches ſignifies all theſe in one 
Liturgy. For, tho' Reform'd or Calviniſt,is now 
us'd commonly abroad in contradiſtinction to 
Evangelic or Lutheran; yet, at the time of 
making the Law aforeſaid, it comprehend- 
ed the whole body of thoſe who made the 
Bible their only rule of faith, and who join'd 
in rejecting the Idolatry and Superſtitions of 
Popery, together with the Supremacy of the 
Pope. Asa proof of this, among abundance 
of others, ſeveral of the leading men, men 
of the greateſt authority, and who had their 
ſhare in making this very Law, were profeſt 
Lutherans : moſt of the cities of the Pro- 
vinces were then full of Lutherans, who were 
admitted to Magiſtracy equally with the Cal- 
viniſts : and Lutheraniſm, in ſhort, was the 
prevailing profeſſion of diverſe places for 
ſome time after the enacting of this Law, 
particularly of the city of Worden ; whoſe 
inhabitants came afterwards to change of 
their own accord, without any poſitive or 
negative diſcouragements to influence them. 
VoL. II. A a As 
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As for the Arminians, or Remonſtrants, 
who truly account themſelves, and are no 
leſs accounted by others, to be Reform'd or 
Proteſtants; tis certain that they are by 
no means excluded from Magiſtracy, nei- 
ther by the Law of the year 1583, when this 
diſtindion was not known, nor by any Law 
ſince: and at this very time many of em 
partake of the moſt conſiderable poſts, being 
the prevailing Party in ſeveral places, as they 
are reputed to be ſo in the ſupreme Govern- 
ment it ſelf; and, whenever you require it, 
I ſhall acquaint you with their names, bcing 
alſo willing to give you particular proofs of 
every other thing which I have hitherto aſ- 
ſerted. Indeed at certain junctures, as, for 
example, under the late glorious King WII. 
LIAM, (to whom the Arminians were no 
friends, by reaſon of their averſion to any 
Stadtholder) they were prudently kept out 
of offices, but not excluded by any Law: 
as thoſe of the Church of England, who are 
di ſaffected to the preſent Settlement, are very 
juſtly kept out of places, tho' otherwilc 
qualifying themſelves by the ſacramental Teſt. 
This, and no other, has been preciſely the caſe 
of the Arminians in Holland: and the Ana 
baptiſts (who are unqueſtionably Proteſtants) 
are no otherwiſe excluded, than as they ex 
clude themſelves by their notions of Magi- 
ſtracy and the uſe of the ſword; ſeveral of 
ein being employ'd where their Conſciences 
will permit em to ſerve, and particularly . 
| the 
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the city of Amſterdam. I ſpeak all this time 
of civil offices, for all the public Churches 
are to be only ſerv'd by Miniſters who ſub- 
ſcribe the Synod of Dort; with liberty, as J 
ſaid, to others, who pay their own Miniſters. 


To His Grace 


My Lord Archbiſhop 


O FP 


CANTERBURY. 


3 


May it pleaſe Tour Grace, 


Onſieur DUBOURDIEU gave me an ac- 
count how favourably your Grace was 


pleas d to receive the Book I took the liber- 


ty to ſend you; which I eſteem not only 


as an extraordinary obligation ; but (conſider- 
ing my character in the world, which is not 
what at preſent I deſerve) I look upon it as a 
demonſtration of that Chriſtian goodneſs and 
grcatneſs of ſpirit, with which you are ack- 


| nowledg'd by all good men, to ſupport and 


adorn your high Station in the Church. The 
lame reycrend perſon, who was not want- 
ing to me at ſeveral times in his friendly and 
Charitable admonitions, has further acquaint- 


ed me with what he promis d on my behalf 


to your Grace, and which I ſhall always, 
Aa 2 by 
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by the help of God, endeavour to make 
good; being firmly reſolv'd in this laudable 


purpoſe both by principle and engagement. 
He has been a witneſs for two years paſt of 
my ordinary converſation, which he'll own 
to be very different from what it has former. 
ly been, and is ſtill repreſented to be by thoſe 
who do not know me, or are not willing! 
ſhou'd make a better uſe of my reaſon and 
experience: for J am ſorry to ſay what I cou'd 
not chuſe but obſerve, that ſome people 
wou'd rather ſee a man, who is averſe to 
their cnflaving Politics, run the risk of work- 
ing his own datnnation and endangering the 
ſouls of others, than to be exempt from their 
cenſure or revenge on the ſcore of Religion, 
when they cannot otherwiſe attack him, 
Whoever is loyal and orthodox in the State, 
is with them a Heretick or a Traitor in thc 
Church, let his life and doctrine be cver ſo 


unblamcable. 


But if J can be ſo happy, My Lord, as to 
approve my ſelf to the beſt, I ſhall reckon it 
no misfortune to meet with reproaches from 
the worſt, which is a part of my duty no cls 
to bear than to forgive. As I was born nei 
ther inſpird nor- infallible, ſo I ſhall be far 
from juſtifying any thing I may have hitherto 
done amiſs: but this is no argument that I have 
never perform'd any thing worthy of com- 
mendation. And therefore, ſince the bound: 


of this Letter cannot contain what I have N 
| 
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ſay on either of theſe heads, J humbly beg 
the favour of you to permit me to wait on 
Your Grace, to offer that further ſatisfaction 
I am pxepar'd to give, as well as to receive 
your paternal advice and directions, which, 
next to the ſacred precepts of the Goſpel, I 
ſhall eſteem the moſt obligatory rules where- 
by to frame the future conduct of my life. 
I am, with all the ſincerity and yencration 
imaginable, de”, 


My LorD, 


Tour Grace's moſt faithful, duti- 
Ful, and obedient Servant. 


March the 6th, 
1706-7. 


0 
THE REVEREND Mr. 
Reverend Sm, Fo | | 
O hear of ſcandal, quarrels, and defa- 
mation, I am ſorry, is no new thing; 
the world did always abound with them, and 
will continue to do fo as long as, cnvy, pride, 
or avarice deprave human nature. Not- 
withſtanding there be a ſovereign light plac'd 
by the Almighty in every man's heart as 
well to moderate his paſſions as to guide his 
actions; yet left we ſhou'd be too partial in 
Aaz3 affairs 

& 
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affairs which, concern our own perſons, and 
ſo be apt to miſtake our ſelfiſn inclinations 
for the dictates of unbyaſled reaſon; we have 
public monitors and judges divinely eſtabliſh 
among us, both to inform us of our duty, 
and to regulate our behaviour. Tho' it be 
a moſt wicked thing in any body to miſte. 
preſent another, yet the ſin is more notori- 
ous in that man whole peculiar function obli- 
ges him to preach charity, peace, and forgive. 
neſs to others: for nothing he can ever ſay 
will have any great influence while his ill ex. 
ample ſeems to be ſo ſtrong an argument 
that he believes not his own Doctrine. 


Tis but too well known in how many par- 
ticulars I might apply this with relation to 
my ſelf; but I'm ſo much accuſtom'd to the 
hard and undeſerv'd uſage of ſome men, that 
now it moves me not in the leaſt; yet I was 
ſtrangely ſurpriz'd to hear you ccnſur'd by 
ſome of your brethren. in the country, as if 
you had receiv'd a bribe to give me the Sa- 
crament, which ſhews at once their igno- 
rance and their malice: their ignorance in 
imagining you cou'd deny it me, and their 
malice in belying you after fo baſe a manner. 

y charity wou'd never let me ſuſpect that 
you were capable of being corrupted to com- 
mit any wiltul iniquity, much leſs that you 
wou d for a little money proſtitute the moſt 
ſacred ordinance of the Chriſtian Religion. 


I wiſh my Circumſtances wou'd allow me to 
make 


r 
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make the poor acknowledgment, I yearly pay 
the Miniſter, a great deal more: you know it 
was but one Guinca to you laſt year, and 
given along while before you publiſh'd your 
intentions of adminiſtring the Sacrament. 
As for my participating of it, there needed no 
other known qualification (1 hope) than be- 
ing diſpos'd as the Rubric directs; and the 
bare act of recciving it ought to convince all 
charitable perſons of my veneration for it: 
ſince I look upon it to be the public ſign 
whereby we commemorate the death of 
Jesvs CHRIST, the founder of our Religion, 
engage our ſelves to obey his Laws, and de- 
clare our hopes to enjoy the benefits of the 
ſame, Indeed I differ from you and others 
who think the Sacrament to be a means of 
conveying grace: which, it it be an error, 
nas been profeſt to the world by many emi- 
nent Divines of our Church, and was never 
thought a ſufficient bar to Communion. *' 


It is a maxim with me neyer to believe 
aſtory which reflects upon any man's honor, 
till I have it from an unqueſtionable au- 
thor: nor is it enough that it be one I 
eſteem, if he knows no more of it than 
only by report; and therefore I need not 
tell you with what tenderneſs we ought 
to handle reputation, ſince the injury is com- 
monly irreparable. I am a true well-wiſher 
to all mankind, but I particularly deſire the 
converſion of my enemies. I doubt not 
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your juſtice when occaſion requires it, and 


you will not ſcruple my ſincerity when I pro- 


feſs my ſelf to be, Reverend Six, your mot 
humble ſervant. 


10 


Mr 3 #- V 


SIR, 

HAT you heard from your Coufin 
about the Book of which he tells 
you I am maſter, is actually true; and no 
ſtory of his making (as you ſuppoſe) to ſet 
Doctor MoRELL1's mouth a watering, nor 
any ſcheme of my contrivance to vent my 
own notions under ſuch a diſguiſe. The 
Volume carries in it ſelf undeniable argu- 
ments of its age and authority : and, ſince 
you ſay your curioſity is ſo great and pref. 


- fing, you ſhall by no means loſe your long- 


ing; for III tell you the hiſtory of this piece 
in as few words as I can, yet omitting at 
this time all that I know concerning the per- 
ſon and circumſtances of the Author. 


In the Court of Queen ELIZABETH tis 
generally acknowledg'd, even by her enemies, 
that there was a ſet of very extraordinary 
men, and among them ſome, who underſtood 
every thing elſe as well as the Art of Govern- 
ment, and who ſaw further than any E 

Or 
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(or perhaps before) into the myſteries of 
Prieſtcraft and the extravagancies of Superſti- 
tion. This knowledge of the follies of ſome 
men, and the frauds of others, did not a lit- 
tle ſerve to make them ſuch exquiſite Politi- 
cians, enabling them to take every thing by 
the right handle, what ſafely to aboliſh, what 
neceſſarily to retain, how to govern all men by 
the ſprings of their own paſſions, and to ma- 
nage the whole machine by the chains and 
weights of prevailing opinions. Private Confe- 
rences they uſually had, wherein they talk d of 
every thing freely and without a veil, being ſe- 
cure from the cenſure or miſtakes of the pro- 
phane vulgar, and in thoſe things true to one 
another, tho' not ſeldom at variance on other 
occaſions. 

The moſt remarkable inſtance of their 
liberty in thinking, and of their prudence. 
in concealing their notions is this Book, 
which was written with the privity of a cer- 
tain number among them, who had the few 
copies thar were printed, and the work was 
particularly dedicated to Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, 
of whom the Author has given an excellent 
character, as he has done of the French Am- 
baſſador Monſieur de MAUVISSIER DE CASTEL- 
NAU, and of FULK GREVILL, afterwards Lord 


; \ Brook, three principal men in this learned Club 


of Courtiers: the reſt being a mixturt of young 
and old perſons, as Sir CHRISTOPHER|HATTON, 
Sir THoMAs SMITH, Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 
Sir AMBROSE PHILLIPS, the Earl of ——_ 
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and ſome others: but the Encomium of Queen 
ELIZABETH, for the juſtice of fact, delicacy 
of thought, and cloquence of expreſſion, 
ſcems to ingage the Author's affections, 
wherever he has occaſion to mention her. 


In the Book is repreſented a Council cf 
the Gods, owning, rehearſing, and expoſing 
their ancient worſhip, or the Religion of 
the Heathens, in a moſt learned, long, and 
elegant Oration made to them by JueiTe, 
on the Feſtival in commemoration of their 
Victory over the Giants. But the Gods arc 
no leſs ſcandaliz d and offended at the pre- 
{ent condition of things, -which they con- 
clude to be yet far worſe than in the Pa 
gan times, both in reſpect of private Vit. 
tue and of public Government. Having re- 
ſolv'd therefore to make amends for their 
own paſt tricks and offences, and to deſtroy 
the ſucceeding impoſtures of others, they 
agrece to act fairly for once, and to ſet up 
the intelligible, uſeful, neceſſary, and unal- 
terable Law of Nature, againſt the myſte- 
rious, ſpeculative, unpracticable, and change- 
able Inſtitutions of all other kinds. But in 
order to this, finding no Letters ſo clear, uni- 
verſal, and durable, as the eternal fircs of 
the Stars, they aboliſh the antient names of 
the Conſtellations : which, when underſtood, 
are but the hiſtories of the tyranny, luxury, 
brutality, whimſicalneſs, and other defetts 
of antient Princes or great men; or, where 

| not 
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not underſtood, many of them are fabu- 
lous, moſtly obſcure, and all unprofitable. 
Wherefore inſtead of theſe poetical fictions, 
they give the Conſtellations the names of 
the ſo long forgot and neglected moral Vir- 
tucs, carefully marking, examining, confu- 
ting, and rejecting the oppoſite vices. All 
the antient Conſtellations, about forty eight 
in number, are ſucceſſively arraign'd; and in 
exploding the Heathen ſtory (as that of Ori- 
on, or the Bear, or Aquarius, for example) 
there is commonly a parallel or alluſion made 
to ſome later Superſtition, which is ironical- 
ly handled, and admirably turn'd into ridi- 
cule, in a method peculiar to our Author. 
Immediately after this, the contrary Virtue is 
ſet off to full advantage, being propoſed by 
ſome of the Gods, and decreed by JUPITER, 
to take up the room of the Heathen Fable; 
but in ſo grave and ſolid a ſtile, that one 
is tempted to believe, it is not always the 
ſame hand that writes. The counterfeit of 
every Virtue, and all the falſe pretenders to 
that name, are patiently heard in making 
their ſeveral pleas to obtain the honor of a 
Conſtellation ; but are at laſt detected, con- 
demn'd, and diſcarded, as the real Virtue is 
plac'd on its truc foundation, and worthily 
preſented with a becoming Scat in the 
Heavens. The Law of Nature being thus 
methodically reduc'd to certain heads, and 
the Conſtellations bearing the titles of ſo 
many Virtues, as of Truth, Prudence, Tempe- 
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rance, Juſtice, Fortitude, and the like; this 
they call'd the Book of Nature, being equal 
ly legible and open, at all times and to all 


perſons. 


The project was pretty enough; for in 
leſs than the ſpace of a fortnight, any 
body may become maſter of the celeſtial 
Sphere ; ſo that even boys at ſchool might 
be taught this part of Aſtronomy with no 
ſmall pleaſure; and by giving ſuch names 
to the Conſtellations, they wou'd become the 
beſt monitors and moſt obyious memorials 
of their duty to all manner of people. It 
ſervd this purpoſe for Religion among the 
Heathens, which ſhews the thing is not im- 
practicable another way. But our Author 
never dreamt of publickly eſtabliſhing it, but 
choſe it for a plan that ſervd at once to ex- 
poſe the Prieſt- craft of the Heathens and 


other people. However, this part of the 


Book is cafily conceiv'd 3 and what is moſt 
ſingular in the whole, is the manner of cx- 
ploding Superſtition. In a word, it was 2 
very uncommon thought, and incompara- 
bly perform d: for tho this Volume exceeds 
not 261 pages in Octavo, ſmall print, beſides 
the explicatory Dedication containing about 
a ſheet; yet in one continu d thread and 


contexture it contains the whole doctrine of 
the Sphere, the Learning and Hiſtory of antient 


Superſtition, the confutation of modern Im- 
— and a compleat Syſtem of Ethicks; 
- beſides 
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beſides various incidents and digreſſions. 
How the ſecret was kept, and this Book 
(which was probably the Queen's own) came 
to my hands, you ſhall be rold another time, 
for this Letter is but too long already. 
I am, 
SIR, 


your, &c. 


| * X * 
10 
Prague, January 1708. 


SIR, 


1 HAVE nothing to add to what I did my 
(elf the honor to write to your Excel- 
lency per poſt, but that the Counteſs of 
STERNBERG is not the only perſon at Prague 
to whom I am particularly oblig d: for the 
very reverend Father Guardian, and the reſt 
of the worthy members of the Iriſh Con- 
vent, were not more diſpoſed to do me all 
the good offices of humanity, than they were 
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; forward to ſhew me the moſt zealous af- 
; | fection of Country- men. Yet I did not re- 
:ciive half that ſatisfaction from their many 
1 Ciüuvilities to my own perſon, as I was charm'd 
wich their putting round the Queen's health 


in full Refectory, where a great many ſtrangers 
were preſent, and of ſeveral Nations as well 
as different Religions. Nor did I find em. 
0 leſs 
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leſs eaſy and well-bred upon this laſt article, 
than in other things; tho' 1 frankly told em 
my ſentiments, and, perhaps, that I might 
ſometimes, to improve by-the-diſcourſe of in- 
genious perſons, carry matters further than 
Reaſon or the Reformation will allow. But 
I muſt do that juſtice to the bearer of this 
Letter, Father FRANCIs © DEULIN, Lector 
of Divinity, as to own my ſelf not a little 
pleaſed with his courteous behavior and good 
literature. The leaſt I cou'd therefore do 
in return of ſo much kindneſs and friendſhip, 
was to recommend him, according to his own 
deſire, to a perſon of your Excellency's cx- 
traordinary candor and capacity, not doubt- 
ing by my own experience, but that during 
his ſtay at Vienna, you'll not only favor him 
with your protection (he being a good Impe- 
rialiſt, without which I wou'd not eſpoulc 
him) and be ready to forward or counte— 
nance him in all lawful occaſions. But ! 
am confident his own merit will prevail far- 
ther than any thing I can ſay in his behalf. 


I am Ge. 


4 * ele 


EFF © you 


A 
Mr. T OL, A N D. 


Hanover, ce 30 d' Avril 1709. 


MONSIEUR, 


'AY receu a mon retour le preſent de vo- 
tre Livre avec Ihonneur de votre Lettre, 
& je vous en remercie, Mon abſence a ctc 


longue ; autrement je vous aurois repondu 


Il y a pluſicurs bonnes remarques dans tous 
vos ouvrages, & je vous avoue facilement, 
que TITE LIVE n'etoit rien moins que ſu- 
perſtitieux. Monſieur HUET en appliquant 
les Fables des Payens a Mors, a voulu pluſtort 
faire paroitre ſon erudition que ſon exactitude, 
dont il a pourtant donne de bonnes preuves 
ailleurs; & ſon Livre des Demonſtrations 
Evangeliques ne laiſſe pas d'eſtre tres inſtruc- 
tif, nonobſtant qu'il Sy donne carriere, en 
ſe jouant des Mythologies. Vous avez fort 
raiſon, Monſieur, de donner des grands clo- 
ges a HERODOTE. STRABON eſt un auteur gra- 
ve, mais lors qu'il parle de MorsE, il paroiſt 
qu'il prend les actions & les ſentimens de ce Le- 
giſlateur ſelon les preventions & les chimeres 
des Grecs. Il nen avoit apparemment que des 
notices confuſes, & il ſe trompe manifeſte- 
ment 
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ment en croyant que le Temple de Jeruſalen 
a Ete Vouvrage de Mors, que les voiſins de 
Hebreux avoient des coùtumes ſemblables aur 
leurs, & que la circonciſion & la defenſe & 
certaines viandes auprès des Iuifs a Ete poſte 
rieure a Mors. 


e ne ſay, fi vous avez trouve, Monſieur 
dans la Langue des Coptes ou Egyptiens qu'elle 
convient avec celle des Pheniciens & des 
Arabes, comme vous dites p. 145. Feu M. 
AcoLUTHUs de Breſlau la croyoit convenir 
avec celle des Armeniens: mais ſes preuves 
ne me ſatisfaiſoient point. Ceeſt une Langue 
fort differente des autres, que nous conndiſ- 


ſons. 


Pour ce qui eſt de yotre but, j'avoue qu'on 
ne ſauroit aſſez foudroyer la Superſtition; pour- 
veu qu'on donne en meme temps les mo- 
yens de la diſtinguer de la veritable Religion; 
autrement on court riſque d'enveloper lune 
dans la ruine de l'autre aupres des hommes 
qui vont aiſement aux extremites; comme i 
eſt arrive en France, ou la bigoterie a rendi 
la devotion meme ſuſpecte: car une diſtinc- 
tion verbale ne ſuffit pas. Ainſi j eſpere que 
vous ſcrez porte à cclaircir la verite, comme 
vous avez trayaille a rcjetter le menſonge. 


Vous faites ſouvent mention, Monſicut, 
de Vopinion de ceux qui croyent qu'il ny 1 
point d' autre Dieu, ou d'autre eſtre eternel, 

que | 
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t que le Monde, c'cſt a dirc, la matiere & ſa con- 
x nexion (comme vous lexpliquez p. 75.) ſans 
1 que cet eſtre eternel ſoit intelligent (p. 156.); 
5 ſentiment que SrRABON attribus a Morsz 
e ſelon vous (p. 156.), & que vous meme attri- 
buez aux Philoſophes de Orient, & particu- | 

lierement a ceux de la Chine (p. 118.). Et vous = 
, dites meme (p. 115.) qu'on y peut appliquer 1 
le (mais par cquivoque) IEſtre parfait, Alpha [| 
s & !Omega, ce qui a eſte, qui eſt, & qui ſera ; | 
ce qui eſt tout en tous, dans lequel nous ſom- | | 
ir SY mes, nous nous remuons, & nous vivons, for- | 


cs IE mules de la Sainte Ecriture, Mais comme 
ue cette opinion (que vous marquez rejetter 
vous meme) eſt auſſi pernicieuſe, qu'elle eſt 

mal fondee; il eut étè à ſouhaiter, Monſicur, 

que vous ne Veuſſicz rapportèe qu avec une 
on refatation convenable, que vous donnerez | 
ur- peut etre ailleurs. Mais il ſeroit tousjours il 
10- mieux de ne pas differer Vantidote aprez le it 
n; IR venin. Et pour dire la verite, il ne paroiſt 
ane pas que la pluſpart de ceux des anciens 
ncs, & des modernes, qui ont parle du Monde 
ci! FX comme d'un Dieu, ayent cru ce Dieu deſti- 
ndu tuè de connoiſſance. Vous faves qu'ANAxA- 
inc- WR coRE joignoit IIntelligence avec la Matiere. 
que Les Platoniciens ont concù une Ame du 
ame Monde, & il paroit que la doctrine des Stoi- 
ciens y revenoit auſſi: de forte que le Monde 

ſelon eux étoit une maniere d' Animal ou 
cut, d Eſtre vivant le plus parfait qui ſe puiſſe, 
& dont les corps particuliers n'eſtoient que 
les membres. Il ſemble que STRABON auſſi 
Vor. II. Bb Fentend 
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Fentend ainſi dans le paſſage que vous cites. 
Les Chinois memes, & autres Orientaux con- 
coivent certains Eſprits du Ciel & de la Terre, 
& pcut-crre meme, qu'il y en a parmy eus, 
qui concoivent un Eſprit ſupreme de I'Uni. 
vers. De ſorte que la difference entre tous 
ces Philoſophes (tur tout les anciens) & entre 
le veritable Theologien, conſiſteroit en ce 
que ſclon nous & ſclon la verite, Dicu eſt au 
deſſus de Univers corporel, & en eſt l'auteur 
& le maiſtre (intelligentia ſupramundana); au 
lieu que le Dieu de ces Philoſophes n'eſt que 
Ame du monde, ou mème Animal, qui en 
reſulte. Cependant leur Tout (Tay) n'cſtoit 
pas ſans intelligence, non plus que notre Eſtre 
ſupreme. Madame I Electrice a couſtume de 
citer & de louer particulicrement ce paſlage 
de VEcriture, qui demande sil eſt raiſonna- 
ble que Fauteur de Focuil ne voye pas, & que 
Fauteur de Yorcille n entende pas; C'eſt a dite, 
qu'il n'y ait point de connoiſſance dans le pte- 
mier Eſtre, dont vient la connoiſſance dans 
les autres. * a 


Et a proprement parler, sil ny a point 
d'Intelligence univerſelle dans le monde, on 
ne pourra point le concevoir comme une Sub- 
ſtance veritablement une: ce ne ſera qu un 
aggregatum, un aſſemblage, comme ſeroit 
un troupcau de moutons, ou bien un ctang 
plein de poiſſons. Ainſi en faire une Subſtance 
eternelle, qui mecritat le nom de Dieu, ce 


ſeroit ſe jouer des mots, & ne rien dire _ 
c 
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de belles paroles. Les erreurs diſparoiſſent, 
lors qu'on conſidere aſles les ſuites un peu 
negligces de ce grand Principe, qui porte 
qu'il n'y a rien, dont il n'y ait une raifon 
qui determine pourquoy cela eſt ainſi pluſtor 
qu'autrement : ce qui nous oblige daller au 
dela de tout ce qui eſt materiel, parce que 
la raiſon des determinations ne Sy ſauroit 
trouver. 

Les deux ouvrages Fun en Latin autre en 
Italien que G1oRDANo BRUNO a publié de 
Juni vers & de l infini, & que j ay lus autre- 
fois, font voir que cet auteur ne manquoit 
pas de penetration. Mais malheureuſement 
il eſt alle au dela des juſtes bornes de la rai- 
ſon. II donnoit auſſi dans les Chimeres de 
F IArt de RayMoND LULLE. Je nay jamais 
lu fon ſpacers della Beſtia triomfante: il me 
e ſemble, qu'on m'en a parle un jour en France, 

mais je ne le ſaurois aſſeurer: il y a trop 
long temps. Ne faudroit il point dire ſpec- 
chio au licu de ſpaccio? M. DE LA CROSE 
m'a dit, que vous luy avez monſtrè ce Livre. 
Madame IEleQrice ſe porte encore bien, 


nt graces a Dieu. Elle vient de perdre fa ſoeur 
yon Abbeſſe de Maubuiſſon bien plus agee qu elle, 
p- & qui Feſt aſſeʒ bien portèe juſqu'a ſa derniere 
un année. Je crois que Monſeigneur le Prince 


Electoral ira encore faire la campagne. 

Au reſte je ſuis avec zele, io 

Votre tres humble & tres 
obeiſſant ſerviteur. 

105 _ LEIBNIZ, 
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P. S. Mes amis m'ont preſſe de faire me: 
tte au net mes conſiderations ſur la Liberté 
de Homme & la Juſtice de Dieu par rapport 4 
FOrigine du Mal: dont une bonne partie 
avoit cte autresfois couchee ſur le papier pour 
faire lire a la Reine de Pruſſe qui le deſiroit. 
y examine toutes les difficultez de M. BAxLE 
& tache de les reſoudre, pendant que je 
rends juſtice a ſon merite. Car je n'aime pas 
d' accuſer les gens ſur des ſimples ſoupcons, 


T © 
Mr. LEIBNI Z. 


Feb. 14, 1710. N. 8. 
S IR, 

Lately did my ſelf the honour to ſend 

you the Letter I publiſh'd that very day, 
as an antidote againſt Dr. SACHEVEREELS 
ſeditious Sermon; and the Articles ſince ex- 
hibited againſt that Incendiary by the Com- 
mons, ſhew that I did not only rightly ap- 
prehend the ſcope of his writings, but that 
I no where ſtretch'd his meaning, and that 
his principal view has been the defeating of the 
Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover. I ſhou'd 
have ſent you frecly the Articles at large, 
whereof 1 have an authentick copy ; but 
that I ſuppoſe your Envoy at our Court 
you'd not leave the Elector to the blunder- 
Ine 
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ing abſtracts of Gazettes, in a matter that 
ſo nearly and eſſentially concerns himſelf and 


his Poſterity. 


I then promis d by the following poſt to 
ſend a larger pacquet concerning your ſelf: 
but your Bookſeller TROYEL, who offer'd 
me his ſervice in this particular, was not pre- 
par'd enough till now, that he has ſome 
ſheets of yours to ſend. Some time ago, 
he told me he was printing your Conſidera- 
tions upon the Liberty of Man, and the Fuſtice 
ef God, with relation to the Origin of Evil; 
and that you were making ſome addition to 


it, upon the account of what Dr. Kins, the 


Archbiſhop of Dublin, has written upon the 
argument. Tho TroYeEL, without your 
permiſſion, would not let me read your Con- 
ſiderations, yet I was caſily perſuaded, that 
the moſt ſolid and accurate Monſicur LEIR- 
NIZ wou'd reconcile thoſe points infinitely 
better than that Prelate, who, ſince the pub- 
lication of the other Book, has printed a Ser- 
mon likewiſe (which I may term his curae 
ſecundae) upon this very ſubject. But a friend 
of mine in England, a Lay-man like your 
ſelf, and a Gentleman of a good eſtate, has 
juſt now publiſh'd a notable cenſure of this 
Sermon, which he has ſent me with ſome 
other things, and which I thought wou'd not 
only be proper, but likewiſe agrecable to 
you at this junAure. I have therefore deliver'd 


them this morning to your Bookſeller for 
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this purpoſe, A word now to your former 
Letter. 


My Adeifidaemon will be reprinted at the 
Hague, as ſoon as I tranſmit thither an addi. 
tional Diſſertation, tho' upon a different ſub. 
ject. I ſhan't make the leaſt alteration cither 
in Aaeifidaemon or the Origines Fudaicae: 
ſince the attempts to anſwer or cenſurc them 
appear to be as impotent as they were ma- 
licious, and therefore have confirm'd others 
no leſs than my ſelf in the truth of my alle- 
gations; for their invidious conſequences [ 
utterly diſclaim as illogical and falſc. The 
epiſtolar animadverſions of my true friends, 
TI take as kindly, as I have treated thoſe of 
my envyers with contempt: but none of 
thoſe whom I juſtly admire and reverc, have 
been more pertinent and candid than your 
ſelf, which indced is your moſt laudable be- 
haviour towards all mankind. 


You frankly acknowledge that Livy was 
nothing leſs than ſuperſtitious, tho certain 
Journaliſts would fooliſhly endeavour, out 
of mere oppolition, to produce the contrary; 
wherein they only ſhew the littleneſs of their 
ſpite, and the greatneſs of their ignorance, 
from which character I muſt needs exempt 
the Gentlemen of Leiplick, who have done 
me juſtice to my ſatisfaction. 


I wholly 


OE SENNA ore 
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I wholly agree to what you ſay about care- 
fully diſtinguiſhing Religion from arp 
tion, leſt the one be unwarily involv'd in 
our cenſure of the other: and 'tis to your 
zcal for keeping inviolably to this rule, that 
I muſt attribute a few miſtakes, that have ſlipt 
you in relation to the Origines Fudarcae. 
After beſtowing a juſt commendation upon 
STRABO, you add, that he repreſented the 
Actions and Doctrines of Moss according 
to the prejudices and chimeras of the Greeks : 
whereas in almoſt every particular he gives 
a quite different account of him, from what 
the Greeks, or their Latin copiers, have left 
upon record; and the deciſion of this point 
depending upon fact, I need ſay no more 
about it, till the paſſages be produc'd that 1 
have overlook'd or miſunderſtood. Where 
he had*his materials is another queſtion, of 
which, I have yet ſaid nothing, but only 
ſhewn how fraudulently Monſieur Hur had 
miſrepreſented him. Neither does STRABO, 
SIR, (as you charge him) any where ſay that 
Moss built the Temple of Jeruſalem, but 
only that he conducted the Jews to the place 
where that Fabrick ſtood in our Author's 
time, Lu ATTY AY E746 TOY TOTOY T&TOY, OT & VV £56 
To tv rcig 119070Avpnrg Ar]; and he afterwards 
very plainly aſcribes the erecting of it, as 
a real Cittadel, -tho' under the pretence of a 
Temple, to thoſe Tyrants who had preverted 
the Moſaick Inſtitutions. The Queſtion is not 
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all this while how much SrRABO was in the 
right, but what he preciſely thought, whe- 
ther in the wrong or not. As to the Rites 
he affirms were introduc'd after the time of 
Mosks, perhaps he's miſtaken in thoſe you 
ſpecify : but in the Reſpublica Moſaica ] ſhall 
unanſwerably prove that many things, both 
rites and precepts in that abridgment we call 
the Pentateuch, are long poſterior to Mosrs; 
and this will I do after quite another man- 
ner, than SPp1NosA cou'd, or LE CLERC wou'd 
have done. You add, that STRABO's mani- 
feſtly miſtaken, when he ſays that the neigh. 
bours of the Jews had many ceremonies and 
cuſtoms like to theirs. This he no where 
ſays, tho' I do; nor can any man doubt of 
it that reads their MAIMONIDEs, or Our SPEN- 
CER. From theſe and more antient Autho- 
rities I ſhall demonſtrate this thing in the fore- 
ſaid work, and not from the paſlage of 
STRABO, where di 71y ci ought to have 
been tranſlated by reaſon of acquaintance or 
commerce(propter conſuetudinem aut commer. 
cium) and not of rites or manners, as it is 
there. This is the only place where thro 
inadvertence I have left him wrong tranſla- 
ted; for from the third word wyaday I have 
corrected the verſion even to the end. 


You own that Monſieur Huer, in apply- 
ing the Pagan Fables to the Perſon or Doc- 
trine of Mosks, intended rather to ſhew 
his learning than his exactneſs; and I = 
wit 
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with you, that in other things he has ſhewn 
himſelf exact enough. But this ſubject, me- 
thinks, requir'd more exactneſs than Roman- 

ces cither in Love or Philoſophy ; and his 

very title of Demonſtration ought to have 

KF rcmovid afar off every thing that was not of 
mee utmoſt accuracy. But the truth of it is, 
that, whatever I may with you aſcribe to his 
learning, there runs a large vein of Prieſt- 
craft throughout that tedious work, which 

| has not charms enough to make any Infidel 
read it; and you, who have no ſuperior in 

* the Mathematical ſciences, well know, that 


| XxX 

the very arrangement of his Propoſitions (to 
e fay nothing of what he alledges for proof of 
f © em) is far from being exact. This, as I un- 
-derſtand from France, I ſhall be ſoon oblig'd 
to prove, which will coſt me neither time 
nor pains, as having it ready cut and dry'd; 
f wand, in the mean while, I ſend you the 
'& character of his work from a very able 
or © man in Germany, and one you intimate- 
r- ly know. 

is 

o © You doubt whether I have found any affi- 
a- 7 nity between the Coptick Language, and that 
ve of the Phoenicians and Arabians. But I have 


neither in page 141, to which you refer, 
nor any where elſe, mention'd the Coptick 
Language; as believing that Jargon ſo call'd 
at this day, to have very few genuine remains 
of the ancient Egyptian Language: and ſo 
for ought I know, Monſicur AcoLlurnus of 
| | | Breſlau 
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Breſlau might have been in the right in com. 


paring it with Armenian, which I don't un. 
derſtand. Yet, if your curioſity will require 
it, I am ready to ſhew you, that the Epypti. 
an words preſerved in the Bible, and thoſe 
in other old writings (except ſome introduc'd 
under the great Kings) were as much of the 
ſame origin and conſtruction with the He. 
brew, as Arabick or Cadean ; and as Swed. 
iſh or Iſlandiſh are with the preſcnt Ger. 
man, and any othcr Dialect of that with the 


old Gothick. 


As to what you ſaid with regard to two other 
points, the one of JorRnano BRUNO and his 
writings, eſpecially his Spacczo de la Beſtia tri 
omfante ; and the other of the Panthciſtick 
opinion of thoſe who believe no other cter- 
nal Bcing but the Univerſe, I ſhall do ny 
ſelf the favor to write you in my next. Pray, 
let me have your thoughts of my printed 
Letter, wich the liberty of reading whats 
printed of your work; and be pleas'd to di 
rect your anſwer to be left for me at TRor- 
ELS. After my duty and ſervice, where jul 
ly due, I am Cc. | 
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. SIR, 

AST poſt day I gave a Letter for you, 

i- and two ſmall Books, to your Book- 

© eller TROYEL; who promis'd to ſend them, 
* with other things of his own, without de- 

lay. But that Letter was too long already 

« W7 to add any more to it, and therefore I ſhall 

do my ſelf the honor at preſent to anſwer 

+ © another point in your former Letter, con- 

& $7 ccrning JoRDaNo BRUNO NOLANO, and his 

. writings. Several beſides you had a curioſity to 


ny ſee the Haccio della Beſtia trionfante (Beſtiae 
„ triumphantis expulſio) and at laſt I found my 
h {elf oblig'd to ſend as far as Vienna, a kind 
s ot Diſſertation upon this ſubject, which is 
. all that ſeems neceſſary in general, and which 
# I encloſe herein for your peruſal. My Copi- 
er is indeed a very young Lad, but in read- 
ing over his tranſcript, I have corrected all 
his miſtakes. I confeſs ſomething more par- 
& ticular ought to have been ſaid concerning 
the Spaccio, which of a printed Book, is I 
believe the rareſt in the world. But on the 
& other hand, tis not a ſecret to be communi- 
cated to every body. Vet as very few are 
maſters of ſo much judgment and diſcretion 
| as 
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as Monſieur LEIENIZ, 'twou'd be a deroga- 
tion to both, as well as a breach of the honor 
and friendſhip I profeſs for him, ifI'did not im- 
part what I have written to another excel- 
lent perſon on this ſame argument ; which 
is firſt, a moſt circumſtantial account of the 
Book it ſelf, and ſecondly, a ſpecimen of it, 
containing three articles out of forty cight, 
This you may depend upon receiving per 
next, and in the mean while, permit me to 
have recourſe to you, as an Oracle in Hi- 
ſtory, for the ſolution of a doubt that has 
long puzzl'd me about the Chineſe Language, 
and which the late publication of ſome 
Books in Italy has ſtrongly reviv'd. 


I nced not quote any particular Authors 
for what you have read in ſo many, I mean 
the extreme and almoſt inſuperable difficul- 
ty of a foreigner's ever learning, to any tole- 
rable degree, that Language, or even of a 
native Chineſe to be perfect maſter of it 
under many years application. This proceeds 
in part (ſay they) from the hieroglyphical 
forms of their Letters, vary'd into number- 
leſs figures, but not ſo expreſſive of what 
they repreſent, as to make em eaſily in- 
telligible; partly from the multifarious accen- 
tuating or different pronunciations of one 
and the ſame word or character, which re- 
ſpectively vary the ſignifications thereof; and 
laſtly from the infinite number of words, 
as well as from the moſt frequent uſe of 
| e figura- 
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figurative expreſſions. The Jeſuits urge this 
difficulty at preſent more eagerly than ever 
in their famous Diſpute againſt the Domini- 
cans, and in certain Reflections, printed by 
them laſt year at Rome I have among o- 
thers noted this paſſage in the t ath Reflection. 
La lingua Cineſe & coſi difficile e oſcura, che 
per quanto ſtudio ci ponga un Europeo, ſe in eſſa 
non ſiaſi allevato da teneri anni, Cr non vi ab. 
bia con oſtinato ſtudio di molti luſtri, & per 
vero deſiderio di convertire quell anime, tutta 
impiegata la for ga d un grand ingegno, non pud 
giugnere à ſaperne quanto ne ſappia il minimo 
de Dottori Cineſi. Thirty years ſtudy is the 
ſpace they commonly allow an European, 
to be able to judge or decide any controver- 
ſy ariſing from the genius of the Language. 
The contrary of all this, you may remember, 
was affirm'd to you, and by an Italian Au- 
guſtine Friar, about three years ago at Wol- 
fembuttle, who afterwards repeated the ſame 
thing to me at Berlin; nor did I ſee any 
reaſon to queſtion his veracity in this point, 


| tho' I vehemently ſuſpeted what he ſaid of 


the Compaſs. But Iam yet more than ever 
perplex'd, by an Anſwer that has been lately 
publiſh'd to the ſaid Reflef7ons at Turin by a 
learned Dominican, who produces no con- 
temptible teſtimonies againſt the aſſertion of 
the Jeſuits, of which I ſhall here tranſcribe 
a couple. The firſt is cited out of the fourth 
part of Dr. FRancesco GEMELLI CARERI1'S 
(iro del mondo, Book the ſecond, and Chap- 
ter 
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ter the 9th; this Author having traveltd over 
all China, was a great favorer of the Jeſuits, 
and his words are theſe: Ja lingua Cineſ- 
al parere de Miſſionari (Geſuit;) & la piu facil 
di tutte Faltre Orientali. Se per apprendere 
una lingua principalmente fa d uopo memoria, 
quella lingua ſara pin facile che avera mi. 
nor copia di parole; perche ſempre é piu age. 
vole ritenerne una picciola quantita, che molte: 


1 Cineſe 6 compoſta di ſole 30 


ora, la li 
monoſillable, quando la Greca & la Lalina 
hanno una infinitd di parole, di tempi diffe- 
renti, nomi, & perſone: adunque efſa dev 
eſſere aſſai piu facile. Si aggiugne à ciò che non 
fa di meſtieri altra memorta che degli accenti, 
2 ſono come la forma, da cui ſi diſtingue 
a ſfignificazione delle parole. Il popolo pero 
pronuncia bene il tutto con ſomma facilita, 
ſenza ſapere che coſa ſieno tuoni 0 accenti, che 
uon ſono conoſciuti che da Letterati. Nom po- 
tra di ciò dubbitarſi, quante volte ſi voglia por 
mente che li Padri Miſſionari, che vanno in 
Cina, con Iapplicagione di due anni predicano, 
confeſſano, e compongono in quella lingua, come 
fe foſſe la loro propria; quantunque vadano 
in quelle parti gia auvanzati in eta, onde 
hanno compoſti e ſtampati moltiſſimi libri, che 
ſono ammurati e ſtimati da medemi Cinbſi 
But leſt the Jeſuits ſhou d cavil againſt the 
Authority of GEMELLI, as being a Lay man, 
my Author produces an unexceptionable wit- 
neſs namely father GABRIEL MAGALLIANS, 
a Portugueſe Jeſuit, moſt converſant in the 

OW” Chineſe 
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Chineſe language, who lived thirty ſeven years 
in China, and twenty five of theſe in the capi- 
tal city of Pekin. This Miſſionary in the 96th 
© page of his Relation has this paſſage : La lin- 
gue Cineſe é più facile della Greca, della 
Latina, e di tutte [altre & Europa. E certo 
| che uno, ilquale ſtudi con applicagione e buono 
metodo, può in un anno molto ben intendere e 
| parlare in idioma Cine ſe. Ed in fatti vedia- 

mo che tutti li noſtri padri, che preſentemente 
faticano in queſta miſſione, in capa a due an- 
ni ſanno coſt bene queſta lingua, che confeſſa- 
no, catechizano, predicano, e compongono con 
tanto facilita, come ſe foſſe la lor lingua na- 
turale. This is a plain contradiction to what 
the Jeſuits have pretended ever ſince the Pa- 
pal Decree appear d likely to go againſt them; 
alledging that the other Miſſionaries had not 
ſufficient knowldge of the Chineſe Language, 
todetermine whether the controverted Rites 
and expreſſions were atheiſtical and idolatrous 
or not. But the Franciſcan and Auguſtine, 
as well as the Dominican Miſſionaries, very 
juſtly reply, that ſuppoſing the Chineſe 
Tongue ſo difficult to them as is pretended, 
it muſt needs be as difficult likewiſe to the 
Jeluits; or elſe on the contrary, as eaſy to 
them as to the Jeſuits. This is certainly 
true, and therefore the inquiry between you 
and me, is not how the ſeveral diſputes or 
intereſts of theſe Gentlemen are or may be de- 
termin d, but what is true in fact concerning 
the difficulty or facility of the Chineſe Lan- 


guage, 
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guage, wherein by the concordant confeſſion 
of both, there are contain'd ſuch vaſt num. 
bers of excellent Books, and containing: 
Philoſophy eſpecially very different from 
what obtains in our parts of the world, 
Wherefore I deſire the favor of you, not only 
to communicate your thoughts to me on 
this ſubject, and ſuch obſervations as I'm ſure 
in a long tract of reading you have moſt 
judiciouſly collected, but to refer me like- 
wiſe to ſuch Books, as you ſhall think the 
moſt proper to give me due light and ſatis W 
faction. 


After preſenting my duty and ſervice as 
before, I remain, 
S IR, 


Tour moſt obſervant and dl. 
voted admirer. 


A. 
Mr. TOLAND. 


Hanover ce 1. de Mars 1710. 


MoNsSIEUR, 


Ay receu ce que vous m'ayez envoyc 
contre le Docteur SACHEVEREL, auſſi 


dien que le Sermon de M. IArcheveque de 
Dublin, avec la refutation, dont je vous fe. 
mercie. Jay trouyé de bonnes choles * 

| ; . f 
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le Livre de ce Prelat ſur origine du mal; mais 
je nc ſaurois goùter ſon ſentiment, qui tend 
à nous faire croire, qu'il y a dans les tubſtan- 
ces libres une volonte ou election, qui n'eſt 
point fondee dans la repreſentation du bi- 
en ou du mal des objects, mais dans je ne 


ſujet. Son Sermon auſſi ne me ſatisfait pas, 
lors qu'il ſemble nier, que nous ayons de 
N veritables notions des attributs de Dieu. 


% 


Il eſt vray, que STRABON eſt un bon Au- 
teur: mais je crois pourtant, qu'on peut dire 
qu'il ſe trompe fort en parlant des Juifs. Il ne 
paroit point fondè d' avancer les points ſuivans: 

i, que des Edomites chaſſez de VArabie, ſe 
| ſont joints aux Juits & ont pris leur loix: 2, 
que les Juifs ſont Egyptiens d'origine: 3, 
que MorsE a <te un Pretre Egyptien: 4, que 
| MoysE a crii, que Dieu eſt le Monde: 3, 
que MorsE a occupe les environs de Jeruſa- 
ſalem: 6, qu'il a obtenu ce pays ſans combat: 
7, que le pays des juifs eſtoit peu digne d'ctre 
| matiere de combats: 8, quau lieu d'armes 
Morst a employè les ceremonies de la Reli- 
| gion : 9, que les peuples voilins ſe ſont joints 
a luy : 10, que ſes ſucceſſeurs ont introduit 
la circumciſion, & Iabſtinence de certaines 


mais je ne ſaurois diſſimuler la faute qu'il a 
faite dans un fait voiſin de fon temps, en cro- 
yant qu HERoODR a Etc un des Pretres ou Pon- 
tifes des Juifs, M. CASAUBON a remarque 

ä Cc encore 


ſay quel pouvoir arbitraire de choiſir ſans 


viandes. Je ne veux point eplucher le reſte, 
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encore, que STRABON trompè par d'autres au- 
teurs, a confondu le Lac de Sirbone avec le 
Lac Aſphaltite, où le Jordan ſe perd. 


La Langue Cophte garde beaucoup de lan. 
cien Egyptien, & des perſonnes y verſces le 
croyent bien different de VArabe. 


M. Hur étant, ſans doute, un des plus (a 
vans hommes de notre temps, merite qu'on 
parle de luy avec moderation. 


Quant aux Chinois, je crois qu'il faut dif- 
tinguer entre leur Caracteres & leur Langue, 
Les Caracteres en ſont difficiles a apprendre, 
& les Jeſuites ont raiſon de ſoutenir, qui 
faut beaucoup de temps pour qu'on ſoit en 
etat de bien entendre les livres de cette na. 
tion ; mais la Langue n'eſt pas fort difficile, 
quand on en a attrappe la prononciation: 
auſſi eſt elle fort imparfaite; les ſavans ne 
la cultivant point, parce qu'ils $'attachent 
aux Caracteres. Le Pere GRIMALDI ma dit, 
qu'il arrive quelque fois aux Chinois dans] | 
converſation de tracer les caracteres en lait 
ou autrement, pour ſc micux expliquer. 

Au reſte jc ſuis 


MoNSIEUR, | 
Votre tres humb 


& tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
LEIBNIZ 


L. Irre 
= 
Mr. * * * 


Tork- buildings, Feb. 9, 1710-11. 


SIR, 
| 98 I was to finiſh for Prince Eu- 


telpondence, and which I have tranſmitted 
to his Highneſs laſt poſt, is the reaſon I have 
ſo ſeldom apply'd to you in perſon or paper 
© (if I may ſo ſpeak) ſince my arrival. But 
tho' I intend to do my (elf the honor of wait- 
ing on you to morrow, yet my duty obliges 
me to ſend you this Letter to day. I have, 
indeed, been very buſy hitherto (which hur- 
ry is now over) yet I have been at times in 
all places and with all people. My long ab- 


t 
ſcence has given'me a good pretext for an 


; every thing at home, which makes all men 


deſirous to inform me on the foot of their 
own ſchemes and principles, being God 
knows ſometimes extremely different, and 
frequently inconſiſtent. 


That I never admird the late Miniſtry, 
to whom I was under no tie of affection or 
gratitude, you remember as well as any 
man; and you know, that by the Miniſtry, 

Cc2 I don't 


GENE, with whom I hold a literary cor- 


unaffeted reſerve, as ſeeming ignorant of 


| - 
| 


Herr A. 


I don't mean every man that was then in 
Employment: but that I neither diſparage 
nor commend them now, any more than 
over-flatter the preſent Miniſtry, which I am 
likewiſe far from under-rating, is what you! 
be doubtleſs inform'd of from the Coffee. 
houſes, where you great men (be of what 
ſide you will) need have no ſpies in pay; 
ſince there are ſo many officious expectants 
in each of them ready to perform that ſer- 
vice. I therefore hear and ſee every thing, 5 
I have the pleaſure very often by croſs queſ- 
tions, or a ſeeming compliance, to draw that 
out of ſome people, for which they wou'd 
be ready to hang themſelves, if they thought 
I rightly underſtood them; tho, after ſtar- 
ting their deſigns, to the beſt of my ability, 
their perſons for me ſhall be always ſafe. 
Bantering and fooling, indifference and doubt- 
fulneſs, are ſucceſsful engines in this art of 
disburthening, which you know the French 
call tzrer les vers du nez, and we Engliſh 
pumping. In ſhort, I ſet up not pretendedly, 
but in downright carneſt, for converſing with 
all men and about all things; which condud 
I have exactly obſerv'd ever ſince my going 
laſt abroad, and ſhall ever continue it. 


2 * ö ” 9 


Let this ſerve as a preface, SIR, to what- 
ever I may have occalion to write or lay to 
you for the future, and in particular to what 
I am now going to tell you; which is, that 
a violent ſuſpicion is ſtrongly rootcd . 

| minds 
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minds of many, and indirectly affecting all, 
as if I know not what long: winded meaſures 
| were concerted in favour of the Pretender's 
more eaſy acceſs to the Britiſh Empire; and 
conſequently againſt the rightful and law- 


ful claim of the Houſe of Hanover. Be- 
lieve me, this notion alone does the Court 
more harm, than all the artifices of all the 
men that are diſoblig'd in the nation. I will 
not diſpute but that the late Miniſters and 
their creatures would gladly clog the wheels ; 
as ſome ill- affected, ignorant, or diſconten- 
ted Torics wou'd drive 'em much too faſt. 
But other Whigs and Tories wou'd not be 
willinger to get more money than they 
have at preſent, than to improve by any 
hands the money they have got already, 
cou'd they entirely truſt the Government, 


| Nay, tho'I ſhou'd agree with your Projectors, 

| that ſome keep up their money out of ſul- 
lenneſs, and others in expectation of greater 
| advantages when the Court is in greater 


diſtreſs; let me take the liberty nevertheleſs 
to aſſure you, that there are a third ſort, 


and thoſe not the leaſt wealthy or numerous, 


who for the reaſon given before (well or ill 
grounded) dare not at this juncture part with 
their money on any terms, tho' ever ſo 
inviting. Such people have with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs and ſincerity beg'd me for a rea- 
lon to ſet them at caſe. 


Cc3 Now 
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Now ſince by conquering this ſame point 
of Moncy, you conquer all other difficulties, 
I think it behoves the Court by ſome un- 
affected method (yet as much tor their own 
honor as poſſible) to ſettle the minds of 
the ſubje s; and to act in reſpect to the Houſe 
of Hanover with more openneſs and heartj- 
neſs than they are hitherto obſervy'd to have 
done either there or elſewhere. Dry and 
general expreſſions will not do: friends muſt 
be confirm'd, and enemies put out of hope. 
I cou'd tell you the anſwers that men have 
rcady in their mouths to that part of the 
Queen's Speech which relates to the Succeſ- 
ſion, and which (by the way) ſeems even to 
me not to be over-punctually follow'd by 
the countenance and preferment given ſince 
to certain perſons whereof I ſaw a liſt, with 
whoſe former conduct and characters I am 
throughly acquainted, and who I have reaſon 
to believe are not chang'd by an oath, what- 
ever they may be by a place. They cannot at 
leaſt be ſaid to be zealous for the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. 


I am not a ſtranger to the principles and 
practices of certain Scots I can meet every 
day about Weſtminſter, no more than to the 
peculiar conſtruction they put on the Oath 
of Abjuration. I know what is further ſaid 
in the world concerning the affected ſtile, 
or rather incoherent jargon of the late Ad. 


2 dreſſes 
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dreſſes; nor want I explanations from ſome 
of the Addreſſers themſelves. I am glad how- 
ever on other accounts that ſuch Addreſſes 
there were. But to paſs over a thouſand 
things of this nature and tendency, I muſt 
not forget that ſome of the Writers that 
wou'd diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal 
for the preſent Miniſtry (as the Examiner, 
for example) have given but too much ground 
for theſe ſurmiſes by very odd and impru- 
dent, if not diſaffected and villanous ex- 
preſſions. ; 


'Tis likewiſe prodigious to think, that 
LesLy, who delerves to be hang'd, was not 
as much puniſht at leaſt for his Good old 
Cauſe, as Sir ROWLAND GWYN for his Letter, 
or GILDON for publiſhing and defending it. 
Tho' I don't mention em, I am not igno- 
rant of other ſuch Books that have paſs'd un- 
cenſur'd, to the no ſmall amazement of every 
body. There are ſo many ſcatter'd parti- 
culars of this kind, which tho” ſingly per- 
haps unheeded, yet collected and ſet fairly 
in one view, wou'd (I durſt wager) bring 
down ſtocks lower than ever. 


Certain informations now before the At- 
torney General againſt two Scots Officers, as 
alſo againſt a man from Exeter (to name no 
more) and the ſham-plot of thoſe two ram- 
pant St. German Prieſts LAN ro and H1G- 
os, againſt ſome honeſt Gentlemen in Ire. 

Cc4 land, 
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land, whereof I have a very particular ac- 
count, from one of the Gentlemen them- 
ſelves, cannot but make people remember 
and dread the days of King CHARLEs and 
King James. is ever an ill ſign when In- 
formers are encourag'd. 


I will not inſiſt on the choice of Miniſters 
to the Court of Hanover, almoſt from the 
beginning: nor on certain, I was going to 
ſay childiſh, ways of treating them, of which 
they'll be the laſt themſelves to tell you; 
and I own that I am far from being com- 
miſſion'd to do ſo, or any thing like it. 1 
am however afraid, and I wiſh I may never 
have occaſion to ſhew, that you have all of 
you a wrong notion of that place, where you 
may depend upon it that there arc ncither 
Whigs nor Tories; and where as Mr. H*#*# 
(if he has any faith in me) is the higheſt in 
their eſteem for a Politician, ſo he may be 
the firſt in their confidence as a friend, with- 
out forfciting any of his duty to his preſent 
Royal Miſtreſs, whole true intereſt and theirs 
are, in their opinion, inſeparable. Never, I 
am ſure, were heirs apparent or preſumptive 
leſs diſposd to make the poſſeſſor uncaly, 
or leſs in haſt' to leap at a Crown, being al- 
ready ſo caſy themſelves. Vet this is far from 
rendring them indifferent, as ſome ſhallow 
monſters have miſconſtrued their diſcretion ; 
the Elector's language being unvariably this, 
that he'll always do by the Queen, as he my 

ave 
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have his ſon do by him. The late Miniſters, we 
may naturally imagine will not be wanting (if 
poſlible) to ruffle this their tranquillity, as well 


as improve the miſtruſtful diſpoſitions, and, I 
hope, ill-grounded jealouſies of the people. 


As to Credit (which is the main point at 
preſent) the very perſons in the City, who 
abhor the thoughts of any deſign for the 
Pretender in Court or Parliament, yet find- 
ing thoſe that believe ſuch deſigns keep up 
their money, will likewiſe keep up theirs for 
fear of the worſt: ſince the leaſt confuſions 
on this account muſt ruin a world of men. 
'Tis in your will, I am perſuaded, and for 
God's ſake let it be in your power, to obvi- 
ate the malicious deſigns of your own and 
the Nation's enemies. A method may be 
eaſily found out: tho' I have known a boat 
overſet, becauſe the skipper wou'd not 
ſlacken his fail at the deſire of a paſſenger. 
Our Britiſh Court muſt often condeſcend to 
ſatisfy the doubts or deſires of the Peo- 
ple, nor does cven the French King always 
neglect it, 


Pray, Sin, miſtake me not; as if I had the 
Engliſh ſpleen or a German penſion. I own 
it is impoſſible for any man to be more in 
the intereſts of that moſt illuſtrious Family 
than I am; and as I hope to out-live every 
man alive that's older than my ſelf bur you, 
ſo I haye a real and hearty concern for what's 

to 
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to come. But for all that, you may ſafely 
rely upon it, that this Memorial is deliver 
out of perfect good will ro you, molt ſin. 
cerely intended for your ſervice, and I doubt 
not but ſo you'll underſtand it. I am in my 
ſelf entirely ſecure as to the event. Tho 
time and things have taught me to be cauti. 
ous of every body, yet I am convinced that 
too much jealouſly is as bad, if not worſe, 
than none at all. Were I ſure, as I am cer 
tain of the contrary, that every man and 
woman they ſuſpect was imbark'd in ſuch x 
Plot, yet I ſhou'd not much fear for the Succeſ- 
ſion's blowing up or ſinking their ſhip. Nay 
were the Pretender landed at Leith or in 
the Downs (which is believ'd to be the mcan- 
ing of the hicroglyphical Almanack from 
Chriſt-Church, where the allegorical hcalth 
is Confuſion to Philoſophy, that is to So- 
PHIA and her friends) ſhould this happen, | 
ſay, Iſhou'd not deſpair of his being quick- 
ly driven out again; and in this caſe foreign- 
ers, I fancy, wou'd inter-meddle whether we 
wou'd or no. But tis better he ſhou'd not 
come at all, leſt you or I ſhou'd fall in the 


ſcuffle, 


For the reſt, I do aſſure you, Dear Sm, 
that what I have laid before you is not who!- 
ly pick'd from common fame, nor yet the 
language of tools or factious fellows ; but 
that of entire truſt in me from ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable men in the N _— 

ity, 
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City, the apprehenſions of Tories as well 
as of Whigs, many of whom have ever deſ- 
piſed thoſe whom you may be apt to ſuſpe& 
of putting ſuch notions in their heads, or 
ſuch words in their mouths. But to conclude, 
I have beſides a demonſtration to my ſelf 
* that a majority of the nation does more or 
leſs believe the matter that has occaſion'd this 
Letter. The Jacobites give out they are cock- 
ſure of it, the Whigs fear it may be too true, 
and many of the Tories know not what to 
think : but I know in ſucha caſe with whom 
ſome of them wou'd be moſt likely to join. 
The October Club, if rightly manag'd, will 
be rare ſtuff to work the ends of any party. 
I ſent ſuch an account of thoſe wights to 
an old Gentlewoman of my acquaintance, 
as in the midſt of fears will make her laugh. 
Iam with my head, with my pen, and with 
my heart, | 


SIR, 


Dur moſt faithful 
and obedient ſervant. 
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MaM, 


F we correſponded in all things as punctu- 
1 ally as we have done this week, in inter- 
changing the good news, no pair in hiſtory 
cou'd exceed us. But by yours before the 
laſt (for both which I return my hearticſ 
thanks) I find that a Lady of your acquain- 
tance and my ſelf, differ very much in our 
notions about Solitude, which I take to be 
quite another thing from Retirement. I am 
ready to own that without Retirement one 
is in a perpetual hurry: it rciterates all our 
enjoyments by recollection; and furniſhes us 
with materials as well as deſires for new 
pleaſures, when we produce our ſelves again 
upon the theatre. Solitude, on the contrary, 
not only deprives us of both the paſt and the 
future, but always inclines the preſent hour 
to joyleſs melancholy, which ſooner or later 
ends in ſomething intratable, Timonean, 
(pardon the word) or perhaps more fatal. And 
if this be true of the meancſt and moſt 
thoughtleſs peaſants, tho' little differing 
from brutes in all they do; how much more 
muſt it be ſo of ſuch elevated genius's, whoſe 
ready and juſt conceptions of things, whoſe 


proper 
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proper but unaffected expreſſion, and whoſe 
engaging affability ever join d to diſcretion, 
make them the only Angels, capable to ren- 
der others happy, and to be ſo themſelves, 
in converſation, friendſhip, love, or affairs, 
or all together. 


This is exactly the Character of the Lady, 
who pleads for Solitude; and who you tell 
me looks upon the Book of Nature, as ſuffici- 
ent to employ and divert her. Pray ac- 
* quaint her from me, that no man in the 
world admires that ſame Book, more than 
my ſelf, but that it is ſtill only in Retire- 
ment; and I fancy I ſhou'd underſtand it bet- 
ter, were ſhe there to tell me the names of 
the flowers, or I to tell her their virtues: be- 
ſides that, after all, we peruſe the Book very 
imperfectly, if we do not frequent the beau 
monde, pleaſe and be pleaſed, hear and re- 
late; all which being natural, are ſo many 
| agreeable pages of that infinite volume. I 
| ſhould be very angry at what your acquain- 
tance, ſays of her time of day; were not their 
proper perſon the only thing, wherein Ladies 
of her ſenſe arc allow'd to ſpeak, by con- 
traries. Perſuade her therefore to come to 
town, and aſſure her, that whoever looks 
upon her with my eyes, muſt allow the Picture 
I ſend you to reſemble her in every particular. 
I never read it, but I thought ſo, and conſe- 
quently thought of herſelf, | 


1-4 
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T O 


Mr. 


SIR, 


1 Had the honor of receiving your Letter 
yeſterday by the hands of Dr. F* X. 
The Motto you ſent, being one of five 1 
had ſince collected for your choice, is already 
{et in the frontiſpiece : for in ſubjects of this 
nature, I have as juſt a deference for your taſte 
and judgment, as ever VIRGIL or HoRAct 
had for Varus. I likewiſe acknowledge 
your criticiſm, as to narration in general, to 
be right, where we ought to be very ſpating 
of Epithets, except when they are abſolutely 
requiſite : for they only, and their couſin Ad- 
verbs, make all the diſtinction of things, nor 
can any writing be without them. But on 
the other hand, I admit not your French 
Telemarhus, nor any other the moſt correct 
French Author for a Rule in Language: for 
their own is neither a good original, nor ca. 

able of imitating ſuch, What Frenchman 
can ſay the all-permeating Aether or ſwift- 
footed ACHILLES? tho words of this kind be 
as eſſential to Paſtorals (whether in proſe or 
yerſe) as to Tragic or Epic Poctry. 


There 
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There may be however a vicious affecta- 
tion of theſe in ſuch Pieces as moſt require 
them. Nor do we Authors (and tis only la- 
| zincſs or a more unpardonable modeſty that 
keeps you from being of our number) always 

© print every word we write in the firſt heat 
of our imagination. This ſort of pruning 
zs call'd by our friend HoxAcE ambitioſa re- 
© cidere ornamenta; and the Recitation of the 
7 Anticnts to their judicious acquaintance (a 
thing wholly negleQed by the Moderns) was 
principally delign'd for this purpoſe. Mine 
was ſo to you: but I had done it in vain, 
if you had not uſed a liberty wherein no- 
thing is to be blam'd, but the excuſe you 
make for it. If you don't ſend me word 
that you have buſineſs or better company 
to morrow, I ſhall have further diſcourſes 
& with you on this ſubjet. In the mean 
time, believe me to be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
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SIR, 


Tour moſt true 
end faithful ſervant. 
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SIR, 
INCE you cannot read the Memoirs d 
Monſieur CASTELNAU in the original, | 
I ſend you a tranſlation of his Character if WW 
Queen ELIZABETH, which, in my opinion, i; 
a maſter-picce. He had long reſided Amba[ 
ſador at her Court from France, and wy 
very much in her favour, tho in Religion 
Popiſh ; and, as ſuch, hath often miſrepre- 
ſented the Protcſtants, eſpecially thoſe in 
France: which is an undeniable argument 
for not ſuſpecting his ſincerity when be 
ſpeaks well of them. _ 


* 


0 


THE 


CHARACTER 
| OF 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


« HO' this Princeſs was poſſeſt of all 
the great qualities that are neceſ 

ic ſary for reigning a long while, which ſhe 
&« likewiſe did; yet, however good her ul. 
X „ derſtanding 
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| « derſtanding might be, ſhe wou'd never 
| « either decide or undertake any thing of 
« her own head, but always imparted every 
« thing to her Council. What happen'd in 
« the time of AUGUsTUs, when the Tem- 
* ple of JaNus was ſhut as a ſign of the uni- 
« yerſal Peace of the Empire, might be as 
« truly ſaid of her reign; for the Queen 
of England having avoided all wars, by 
4 ſtudying to fix them upon her neighbours L 
« abroad, rather than to draw them upon 
| © her own Kingdom, and to feed them at 
home, ſhe preſervd her ſubjects by this 
means in very great tranquillity. Nor was 
4 it with any juſtice that ſhe was taxt by ſome 
E © with avarice, for not having made any conſi- 
4 derxable liberalities(forſooth) which not only 
load thoſe with envy on whom they are 
4 conferrd, when exceſſive ; but very often 
| © are the cauſe of cenſure upon thoſe who 
| © beſtow them withont reaſon, and unleſs the 
gift be a work of charity or neceſſity. 
« A further and ſufficient defence againſt this 
| © unjuſt charge of being govern'd by avarice, 
| © is, that the ſaid Queen did entirely diſ- 
| © charge all the debts of her Predeceſſors, 
and put her finances into ſo good order; 
* that no Prince of her time did amaſs fo 
« great riches, and levy'd with ſo much 
« Equity, as ſhe did, without ever laying 
| © any extraordinary taxes or new. invented 
| © impoſts to ſqueeze her ſubjects. This ma- 
nagement is the reaſon that for the ſpace of 
Vor. IL D d eight 
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eight years ſhe never demanded the ordis 
nary ſubſidies and free gift, which the Eng- 
liſh are accuſtom'd to grant their Princes 
from three years to three years: and, what 
is more, her ſubjects having offer'd her in 
the year 1570 the uſual ſum without her 
asking of it, ſhe not only thank'd them 
without accepting thereof; but likewiſe 
aſlur'd them, that unleſs abſolute neceſlity 
requir'd it, ſhe, wou'd never raiſe a crown 
upon them, but what wou'd be juſt 
neceſſary for ſupporting the government. 
This ſingle action deſerves the higheſt 
praiſe, and may well entitle her to the 
reputation of bcing extremely liberal. 
But yet further, ſhe neither ſold the of- 
fices of her Kingdom, nor made money 
of them any other way, tho' other Princes 
are wont to give them to the higheſt bid- 
der: a thing that ordinarily corrupts ju- 
ſtice and policy, with all humane and di- 
vine Laws. Beſides her maintaining of 
her ſubjects in peace and tranquillity, ſhe 
continually built a great number of Ships, 
which were the fortrefles, the baſtions, 
and the ramparts of her State, cauſing a 
new man of war to be launch'd once every 
two years; and ſuch Ships they were, as 
made account to meet with nothing on 
the ſeas capable to reſiſt them. Theſe 
were the buildings, theſe were the Palaces 


that the Queen of England begun * 
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her very acceſſion to the throne, and 
which ſhe delighted to continue ever 
after. She excrcisd withal another ſort 
of prudent Liberality, which is, to ſpare 
no expences in order to know the ſecrets 
of foreign Princes: and this was particu- 
lar to her, that ſhe choſe rather to lend 
without intereſt, than to borrow her ſelf 
on any conditions, tho' ever ſo gainful. 
She has been indeed moſt baſely calumni- 
ated with certain Love- Intrigues, which I 
can affirm with much ſincerity to have 
been mere inventions, and ſtories not on- 


« ly ſpread by malecontents at home, but 
“ likewiſe forg'd in the cloſets of Ambaſla- 
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dors, to make thoſe Princes averſe to her 
alliance, to whom her friendſhip might be 
of the greateſt advantage. Had ſhe had an 
inclination for the Earl of LEICESTER 
(as it was poſitively reported) and that ſhe 
had preferr'd him not only to all her own 


« {ubjes, but likewiſe to thoſe foreign Prin- 
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ces that courted her, what  cou'd hinder 
her from marrying him? eſpecially, ſecing 
that the three eſtates of her Kingdom, 
and the neighbouring Kings and Princes, 
did often beg it of her with great carneſt- 
neſs, or to marry any other, eyen of her 
ſubjects that ſhe might beſt like. But ſhe 
was pleaſed to fay to my ſelf an infinite 
number of times, and long before I had 
the honor to reſide in her Court, that were 
ſhe ever diſpoſed ro marry, it ſhou'd only 
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be to a Prince of a great and illuſtrious 
Family, and of Royal lineage, not inferior 
at leaſt to her own; and this more for the 
good of her Kingdom, than for any parti. 
cular affection: nay, and that if ſhe thought 
any of her ſubjects were ſo preſumtuous 
as to deſire her for a wife, ſhe wou'd 
never admit him afterwards into her pre. 
ſence, but, contrary to her natural diſpo- 
ſition very oppoſite to cruelty, ſhe wou'd 
play him ſome ill turn; ſo that there re- 
mains no reaſon to doubt, but that ſhe was 
always no leſs chaſte than prudent, as the 
effects do plainly demonſtrate. What ſerves 
for a further good proof of what I here 
allege, is, the curioſity ſhe had to learn 
ſo many Sciences and Languages, beſides 
her continual application to affairs of ſtate 
foreign and domeſtic, that ſhe cou'd ſcarce 
have any leiſure to think of amorous pat- 
ſions, which are the ofſpring of Idlencls 
but not of Letters: a thing well under- 
ſtood by the ancients, when they made 
PALLas the Goddeſs of wiſdom, to be 1 
virgin, and without a mother, and like. 
wiſe the nine Muſes to be ſo many chaſt 
virgins. For all this, I know the Courti- 


ers will ſay, that Honor conſiſts only in re- 


putation, and principally the honor cf 
women, who are happy if they have but 
a good name. Now if I have been carried 
ſomewhat too far out of my road to de- 


ſcribe the praiſes of this Princeſs, the par 
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« ticular knowlege I had of her merits will 
« ſerve me for a lawful excuſe; as the re- 
« hearſal of them ſcem'd alſo neceſſary, that 
« the Queens , who ſhall come after her, 
« may take the example of her virtues for 
ce their looking-glaſs. 


Read now all the Hiſtories that expreſlly 
or occaſionally relate the Actions of this 
# incomparable Princeſs, and you'll find that 
this Character might well ſerve for argument 
to them all: ſo judiciouſly cou'd the French 
# Miniſter croud immenſe matter into a very nar- 
row room. When I write on that ſubject, which 
# Ihopeto do cer it be long, I am reſolv'd ro 
take it for my text; and to enlarge on the 
following heads, viz. That ſhe was, 


1. Baſely envied by the Scotch race, and 
her day aboliſh'd by King James II. 

| 2. Maintaining the ballance of power 
| abroad, and the head of the Proteſtant inte- 
| reſt every where. / 

3. No ſingle Miniſtry, but the reſults of 
a wiſe Council. 

4. Preſery'd peace at home by keeping the 
war abroad (1), where ſhe always entertain. 
ed ſufficient forces, both to aſſiſt her allies, 
| which ſhe never abandon'd; and to main- 
tain military Diſcipline in her Kingdom. 


(1) Belum foris, pax domi. 
Dd 3 5. Not 
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5. Not prodigal of the public money to 
worthleſs favourites. The Popiſh Libels on 
that ſabje& againſt a time of need, 

6. She did diſcharge the public debts in 
Feality, and not in idea; as the public credit 
was held up by effects and not by a vote. 

7. When ſhe forbore receiving the uſual 
taxes, ſhe was at the ſame time "engag'd in 
foreign wars. This was liberality to her People. 
8. Never raisd money to enrich favou- 
rites, and ſupply the luxury of a Court. 

9. No ſelling of offices after the baſeſ 
manner ; that is, beſtowing them as bribes to 
the turbulent or corrupt, and not as fayours 
to men of merit; and ſplitting them among 
many to make the more voices, or quarter 
ing thoſe you dare not employ on thoſe 
you do. 

10. Her care of augmenting the Fleet, and 
how it dwindl'd under her Succeſſor, the 
ſhips ſhe built rotting in the Docks. 

11. By paying well for the ſecrets of Princes, 
ſhe was not at a loſs what meaſures to take, 
nor ever ſhamefully forc'd to change hei 
ſchemes with every wind. 

12, Never borrow'd at exceſſive premi- 
ums, a ſure ſign of miſmanagement. 

13. Marry'd only to her Kingdom, and 
not changing her Miniſters with her Loves. 
Steddy, and not ſaying and unſaying, den). 
ing and affirming, as ſhe was bid; a ſign that 
thoſe who do ſo, either know not what is a 
doing at all, or no judges when they do 
know it. 14. Her 
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14. Her prodigious knowledge, her affa- 
bility, her polite Literature, not mewing her 
ſelf up, but filling all foreigners with admira- 
tion of her wit as well as her wiſdom. 

15. Scorn'd to milally her ſelf with the 
ſprouts of the Law or the Goſpel. 

16, Her example to be follow'd by Kings 
as well as Queens, 

17. Somctimes changing Miniſters, but 
never mealures; ſo that her motto of ſemper 
eadem, her own choice and no imitation, 
was not a ſatyr but a panegyric upon her 
conduct. 

CASTELNAU, who livd in England 23 
years, was admirably well acquainted with 
her genius; and, knowing by our conſtitu- 
tions, that other Queens might probably 
| reign here before time cou'd aboliſh his Me- 

moirs, he drew up this Character for a guide, 
| an encouragement to their good conduct. 


S I Ry 
HE following abſtract of a French 
Letter writ from Carolina, in the year 
1688, being fall'n into my hands, I thought 
the account it gives of the honeſt Indians 


of that Country, would not be unacceptable 
to you, Dd 4 An 
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An Account of the Indians at Carogypa. 


I had but little knowledge of Mankind, 
whilſt the only means I had of judging was 
from the Books of Morality, and the Conver. 
ſation of thoſe, amongſt whom I then livd. 
All things are ſo order'd and ſo composd 
there, that tis very hard to make a found 
Judgment of what a Man is. The ſubmiſ. 
ſion one owes to Princes, to Juſtice, and 
to Eccleſiaſtical Power, do keep men ſo 
ſtrongly within the bounds of a certain 
duty, as well as the prevailing cuſtom of 
ycilding obedience to ſome perſons more 
powerful then themſelves, and more caps 
ble of doing them harm; that it is almoſt 
impoſſible ever to ſce Man in a ſtate of 
pure nature : but in this Country, where he 
ſeems to be free from all theſe tyes and ob- 
ligations, one ſees him in his true light, and 
without a mask. And truly one may ſay, 
that the apparent exaggeration of the Pro- 
phets in the Old Teſtament, did never carry 
farther the deformity of the Jews character, 
then can be made that of the Chriſtians : ſo 
far are they from having the marks of 2 
Chriſtian that hardly have they of a rational 
creature. One fees them daily exclaming 
againſt one another, without zeal towards 
God, without piety or affection, not help 
ing one another, having no other God but 


wean richgs, without contidence in divine 
Providence, 
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Providence,murmuring always againſt him up- 
on the moſt trifling vexation, as if God Al- 
mighty were ungrateful in giving ſo ſmall 
rewards and encouragements to thoſe who 
make profeſſion of being Chriſtians. 


This is it that teacheth me to know what 
Man is in his depraved ſtate. But on the 
other hand, God has been pleas'd to grant 
me a ſight of Man ſuch as he ought to be, 
and thereby has made me underſtand, that in 
creating us, he has not left us unprovided of 
natural abilites to avoid the evil for its 
uglineſs, and to ſearch after the good for 
its beauty only ; without the fear of puniſh- 
ment attending the one, or the hope of re- 
compence to induce us to the practice of 
the other. Would you imagine, Sin, that 
the example ſhould be ſeen and found a- 
mongſt theſe Indians, of whom you ſeem 
© ſo unwilling to believe any ſuch matter? Yes, 
Sm, it is theſe very Indians that have made 
me bluſh for ſhame to be a Man, and yet fo 
little reaſonable ; and to carry the name of 
a Chriſtian, and yet ſo remote from the pra- 
dice of an Evangelical life. We know our 
| Saviour's precepts without obſerving them, 
and they obſerve them without knowing 
him: were they to have all the Goſpel word 
by word by heart, they could not practice it 


| with more exactneſs and ſtrictneſs then they 
do it already, 
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One ſees ſo wonderful an union among} 
this People, that you never hear of any di. 
putes or quarrels among them. They are an 
induſtrious and laborious Nation; ſubmiſſive 
to ſuperior Powers, but without being thei 
ſlaves ; obeying without repining or grumb. 
ling their Sovereign's orders: never mind. 
ing their own particular Intereſts, when the 
Publick has nced of their ſervice or endes. 
vors ; never ſuffcring their neighbour to be 
in want, whilſt they have where-withal to 
make them ſharers with them; hoſpitable, 
religious obſervers of their word and pro- 
mile ; never lying, never taking away from 
another what belongs to him; no ways 
diſſolute, luxurious or debauched ; the mat. 
ry'd women being modeſt and vertuous, as 
to cvery thing that looks like gallantry, as 
well as the unmarry'd; civil and obedient 
to their husbands, according to the advice of 
St. PAUL : all of them courteous, affable, 
and obliging towards ſtrangers, no ways {a 
vage nor moroſe, no ways ungrateful, and 
never forgetting a good office; valiant and 
proud in war, tractable and mild in peace, 
hating thieves, robbers, lyars, and all ſuch 
as break their word. This is the true Cha- 
rater of the Indians, with whom I con- 
verſed moſt. I muſt needs own to you, 
Six, that after having livd among them 
ſome weeks, I could not but admire and be 


amaz'd at the lives of other men, and how 
. We 
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ye toil and labor for ſuperfluities that we 
may very caſily be without. It was amongſt 
them that J learn'd to ſeek after what is ne- 
ceſſary, and to undervalue the great hurry 
of buſineſs of the world, in which, there 
is nothing but anguiſh and vexation of ſpi- 
rit. Good God! What ſenſible difference 
1 found betwixt the happy quietneſs and re- 
poſe I enjoy'd amongſt them, and the trou- 
ble I meet with daily amongſt people, a thou- 
{ſand times more ſavage then they. But, O 
Ska, if this People were Chriſtians, what 
# pleaſure would there be never to part from 
them? Tis true they are not Chriſtians, and tis 
to be fear'd will never be. When I diſcour- 
ſed them upon it, they gave me ſuch an an- 
ſwer as made me hold my tongue for ſhame. 
„Lou would (ſay they) have us become 
Chriſtians? well, to what end and purpoſe ? 
E © Is it to make us better than really we are, 
For is it not rather to make us as wicked 
© © and vicious as your ſelves, to render us 
| © Adulterers, Whore-maſters, Lyars, Mur- 
© © therers, Robbers, without faith, honor, or 
$ © honeſty, minding nothing but how to de- 
ccive one another, and to deſtroy you up- 
on pretence of Juſtice ? Is this a party to 
* chooſe, and to oblige us to renounce the 
| © ſimplicity of our manner of life, and the 
* lweet tranquillity ' of mind we now en- 
joy?“ When I attempted to repreſent 
to them, that 'twas not our Religion that 
made us ſuch as they painted us; ſince 
3 ir 
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it taught us to lead better lives: they 1. 


plyd, © that all the Indians that became 


« Chriſtians, were fallen into the ſame vice 


* us; and that therefore they would ng 
run the hazzard of it. 


* 
and irregularities, that are practic d amonęt {#1 
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Dear S1R, f 


AVING waited a fortnight after the 
publication of my Book, and no An. WE 

wer coming out in that time (as I ſce no 
what can be reply'd to ſuch plain facts, be- 
ſides railing, which will never paſs for rex 
fon) I thought my ſelf bound to attend no 
longer, and ſo came down hither at the ear: 
neſt requeſt of a Gentleman, to whom 1 owe 
very many obligations. In one word he' 
neither King-ridden nor Prieſt-ridden. I ſhall 
not however during my ſmall ſtay, waſte time 
in merely ſecing the country, or indulging 
the pleaſures it affords: but on the contrary, 
I ſpend an hour or two every morning on 
a Piece that will make a much greater noiſe 
and raiſe a far nobler ſpirit than Dunbirt 
or Dover. I am perſuaded it will be reckon 
a very acceptable ſervice by all true lovers 
of their Country. | 


But 
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But 'tis very hard on the other hand, that 


while I thus incur the odium of the French 


party in power, I ſhould be neglected by 
thoſe whoſe Engliſh principles, and I may 
alſo ſay whoſe private intereſts, I ſo heartily 
promote. I do all this, its true, from the 
unalterable love I bear to Liberty ; but while 
they find their account in it, methinks, they 
ſhould not be the leſs thankful. I hope at 
leaſt they will now ſee, how unjuſt their Suſ- 
picions were, that 1 had till a ſecret under. 
ſtanding with my Lord * ** whoſe Spy 
they us'd approbriouſly to ſtile me; tho” I 
expoſtulated with him more, and ſpoke more 
plain truths to him, concerning the deſtruc- 
ive meaſures I ſaw he was taking, than any 
Jone of them has done. I neither deſire nor 
expect my word ſhould be taken for this: 
for I have authentick Proofs of it in the 


* of ſeveral Writings or Memorials on 


that ſubject, to every one of which, the per- 
Won who entertains me here is a witneſs, as 
having been privy to the ſame; and in par- 
cular to the laſt Letter I wrote his Lordſhip 
about two years ago, wherein upon certain 
Was he thought) ambiguous words he let drop 
about the Houſe. of Hanover, I uttcrly re- 
q ounc'd his friendſhip, and conſequently all 
, he advantages one in my circumſtances might 
hope from his Protection. Since that time 
8 never ſpoke nor wrote to him more: and 


thus while I behay'd my ſelf as if I had the 
3 moſt 
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moſt plentiful fortune to ſupport me again 
his reſentments, yet am I ſhamefully abu 
don'd as if I were his Creature in the wor 
ſenſe. 


I ſhould not have taken the liberty, $y 
to be ſo particular with you, if I were 10 
thoroughly convinc'd that you are not on 
ly upon the firmeſt Principles engag'd in th 
nobleſt cauſe in the world; but likewiſe h 
cauſe I found you always inclin'd both 
juſtify and favour me, as knowing well th 
I neither was, nor cou'd be any thing but 
Whig. Indeed a perſon who has ſo nic; 
taſte of polite Literature himſelf, cannot he 
patronize a lover of Letters in a lower & 
gree than I am: and hence therefore iti 
that I throw my ſelf on your generous cat 
not doubting but you'll take ſome pains 
ſet me right with thoſe who know me nM" 
ſo well, and fo diſpoſe em to put me in 
condition of writing as freely as I thiol 
Being reſolvd to ſet out for London net 
monday, there's no need of honouring me vil 
an Anſwer, and in the mean time, I am, wil 
the profoundeſt reſpe& and ſincerity. | 


S 11. 


Your, &c. 
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1 O 
Mr. * * * 


London Jan. 22. 1713-14. 


Dear SIR, 


HE Book I do my ſelf the honor to 
ſend you by next munday's carrier 
Vill ſufficiently inform you, how I have been 
pending my time for ſome weeks paſt at 
Epſom; and the diſtance of that place from 

ondon, as well as my continual attention 
to a thread of ancient and modern facts, will 
&xcuſe the interruption of Correſpondence. 
Vet the loſs to me has been in ſome meaſure 
made up by the aſſurance I receivd from 
Wime to time of both your healths and kind 


n emembrance. 


I flatter my ſelf that in the foreſaid Book 
Poul meet with more novelties, than in the 
T.dünary courſe of poſtage I cou'd have ſent 
In that time; and I am ſorry on the other 
hand, that you are too ſure to find in it 
any things that will be no news to you. 
Piſcourſing of Liberty, nay, aſſertaining 
And maintaining it, I cou d not but act with 
Rhe greateſt freedom, and indeed it wou d not 
nly be improper, but, in my opinion, in- 


1 effectual 
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effectual to do otherwiſe: ſince the principal 
art of perſuaſion is to appear perſuaded your 
ſelf; and, to tell you the truth without di. 
guize, it is impoſſible for a ſoul that's really 
fir d with the love of his Country, not to ex. 
preſs in the moſt pathetic terms a deteſtation 
for Tyranny, a contempt for Slaves, an aver- 
ſion to Traytors, and reſentment of injurd 
Truſt. But all this while I have not aQed 
without caution likewiſe, expecting little 
aſſiſtance from many of thoſe that will be 
the loudeſt to. applaud me: and therefore, 
the coming out of the Book being fixt to 
next Tueſday, I have provided my ſelf with 
a privacy where I fancy I may be ſafe cnough 
till the firſt fury be overpaſt, if they think 
it adviſeable to make any proſecution. Clips 
ton is too far off, or it were the ſecutcl 
place in the world. 


Bur leaving the event to time, you are to 
underſtand, that, without any regard to thelc 
things, Iam in about three weeks time bound 
for Germany; tho' firſt for Flanders, and next 
for Holland. I believe I ſhall be pretty wel 
accomodated for this Voyage, which upon 
many accounts I expect will be very ſhort 
Lord! how near was my old Woman being 
a Queen! and your humble ſervant being 
at his caſe! All is not over yet, and ſom 
ſymptoms are promiſing enough. I have been 
the bolder upon this preſumption, nor am! 
alone, ſince all the Princes in Europe take 
their meaſures on the ſame foot. 
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You'll receive Mr. STEELE's Criſes by the 
ſame carrier that delivers you my Art of 
Reſtoring. I think it a very good Book, but 
it docs not anſwer the expectation of many 


others, who are good friends to him and 
the Caule. 


Our naval armament goes on very 
ſlowly : and whether deſign'd ro reduce Bar- 
celona, Copenhagen, or London, either of 
theſe, or all three in conjunction with the 
French, is yet a ſecret to the body of our Peo- 
ple, but none to me, as per next 1 ſhall irre- 
ſiltibly convince you. 


I am, SIR, 


your &c. 


T O 
Mr. TO L AN D. 


Pau 23 July 1714. N. 8. 


Dear Sin, | | 
E is about five weeks ſince I came to this 
place, but was not ſettled till very 
lately in a houſe fit for my purpoſe, with. : 

Stable, Coach-houſe and Garden. The Town is 

but ſmall, and full of Perſons of Quality, which 
kc rates good houſes fo ſcarce, that thought 
Vor, II. E e I ſhould 
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1 ſhould have been forc'd to go ſomewhere 
elſe. I have taken one for a year at leaf, 
and think I ſhall ſtay longer, finding the 
place very pleaſant and very healthy, as far 

as I am yet able to judge. The City is ſur. 
rounded with very fine walks, either for 
coach, horſe, or foot, and the Country much 
the moſt fruitful of any part of France, thro 
which I paſsd. The people of condition 
are extremely civil, by whom we have been 
viſited univerſally, with promiſes of much 
friendſhip and ſervice. 1 have been viſited 
but once with the Gout ſince I left England, 
with a very moderate fit ſince I left Paris 
which is more than has happen'd to me for 
ſeveral years paſt, It might poſſibly hay 
been ſo, if I had ſtay'd in England, but I had 
rather impute it to the exerciſe of my journey, 
and the warmth and goodneſs of the air. | 
go out ſometimes on horſe- back, but for the 
moſt part in the coach, where J ſeldom fail of 
meeting twenty or thirty more belonging to 
this little Town. We got hither by eaſy jour 
nies without meeting any misfortune; and 
tho we paſsd a great deal of bad way, m. 
horſes perform'd ſo well, as to loſe no flelt 
when they came hither, and are as good and 
freſh as at firſt, 
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The Country we _ thro' is ſufficient 
ly miſerable, wanting almoſt all neceſlaric 
for a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; the peaſant 
een may be ſaid to live, and thoſe * 
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call Gentlemen are proportionably in a worſe 
condition. The fields are very much de- 
ſerted, whole towns abandon'd, and the 
houſes fallen down as if they had been viſi- 
ted with an carthquake; ſervants for manu- 
factures are much wanting, and thoſe that 
remain are very idle and avoiding - labour, 
which together with the diminution of 
money, and the late univerſal plague amongſt 
their ſheep and cattel, makes their wool 
© ſcarce, and their manufacturing dear. And 
yet they reckon'd this a bleſſed condition in 
E compariſon of what they felt in the time of 
war, and look upon the peace as no leſs than 
& a reſtoration of their beings, which were 
reduc'd to their laſt gaſp. It muſt needs be a 
long while before the country can recover 
the damage and deſolation caus'd by the war, 
and in all likelyhood they will never be able 
to do it: and if the Bill of Commerce paſſes, 
I do not ſee how any Province will get by 
it, except ſuch who deal in wines and bran- 
dies. 


Every body here talks very confidently of 
an Invaſion of England with a conſiderable 
force, but deny that their King is any way 
concern d in it, diſguiſing all under the Em- 
peror's name: many ſtick not to affirm open- 
ly, that the Queen is expected ſhortly in 


e France, and preparations are making for her 
u reception. No doubt if ſhe quits her King- 
e dom upon any account, ſhe will find a wel- 


all come here. Ze 2 The 
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The ſtate of Learning in this Kingdom i 
very low, and ignorance and barbarity creeps 
inſenſibly upon the people of all conditions: 
the Prieſthood being eas d of their ſtudies and 
pains in confuting adverſaries, will be ſure to 
take care to keep the lay people as ignorant 
as they can. And we may expect if things 
continue in the preſent ſtate, to ſee this na- 

tion over-run with witchcrafts and appariti- 
ons, miracles, and all the barbaritics of the 
12th and 13th Centuries. 

J am, 

Dear SIR, 
Tour moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


T. RAULINs, 
TO 


Mr. THORESBY. 


London Sep. 29, 171%. 


SIR, 
R. DES Malz EAUx, the Gentleman 
who publiſh'd Monſieur BAxYLE's Let- 
ters, and who has oblig'd the learn'd world 
with ſeveral of his own Productions, was ſo 
taken with your Ducatus Leodienſis, (as all 
perſons of curioſity and judgment muſt ne- 
cęſſarily be) that he ſent an account of it to 


foreign e, with whom he keeps 2 
cCorreſpon- 
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correſpondence. After having mention'd 


your Book, he adds, in relation to your 
ſelf (1): 


« M. THORESBY avoit été Eleve pour le 
« commerce, & il y faiſoit de fort bonnes 
affaires; mais la paſſion violente quiil 
« ayoit pour toute ſorte de Curioſitez & de 
« Raretez lui fit abandonner cette profeſ- 
« ſion pour ſuivre ſon inclination naturelle, 
« Le Catalogue des Raretez de ſon Cabinet 
« n'eſt pas moins curieux quiinſtructif: il ſe- 
« roit a ſouhaiter que tous ceux qui poſſedent 
ede ſemblables treſors vouluſſent imiter 
« Mr. THORESBY. 


Of this I knew nothing till I ſaw the 
rer and then Mr. Des MAIZ EAUx own'd 
e had tranſmitted that Paragraph, which 


| will make the Book enquir'd after beyond 


the ſeas. In effect, a famous Bookſeller in 
Holland, has upon this notice ſent for ſome 
copies. 


thought my ſelf ſo much intereſted in 
what concerns the fame of an honeſt man, 
tho not long happy in his acquaintance, that 
I cou'd not refrain ſending you this account. 
The juſtice done in it to your merit, ought 
to be-imitated by all thoſe of your Coun- 
trymen, who do not envy you, for there are 
no parties in the Republic of Letters: and 


WW Nouvelles Litteraires du Samedi 28 Septembre 1715. 
Ee 3 
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if foreigners are ſo highly pleas d with per: 
ſing your Antiquitics of a place they never 
ſaw ; I think the Town of Leeds, which you 
have not only rendred illuſtrious, but even im- 
mortal, ſhou'd after their example (of which 
I cou'd give many inſtances) in gratitude cre 
your Statue, accompany'd with a moſt hono- 
rable Inſcription. 


You may remember, Sm, that Mr. Dres 
MA1ZEAUX inſerted his name in your Album 
the day I took leave of you. He forgets not 
his promiſe of furniſhing you with ſome 
bands. I ſhall likewiſe add others, to thoſe 
you. have already been pleas'd to accept. In 
the mean time, I beg the favour of you to 
lend or procure me an account of ſuch Tra 
ditions, concerning the Druids, as may pol. 
ſibly obtain in your northern parts: what 
Monuments are aſcrib'd to them there, or 
that are likely to be theirs, tho vulgarly ta. 
ken otherwiſe : and what places (if any) ate 
evidently, or conjecturally, call'd after them, 
Such an account, in whole or in part, will 
lay a ſingular obligation upon, 


'Sxm, 


Teur moſt faithful 
obedient ſervant. 


Mr. 
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Mr. THORESBY's 
ANSWER. 


1 | Leeds Octob. 12, 1715. 


SIR, 


a 

EZ TY Take the opportunity of the very firſt 
| poſt to acknowledge the favous of your 
moſt obliging Letter, with the inclos'd Para- 
graph out of the Nouvelles Litteraires, 
wherein I perceive that Mr. DEs MAIZZEAUx 
has done me the honor to mention the Du- 
catus Leodienſis. My humble ſervice and 
thanks to that learned Author : but his and 
your candor hath, I fear, been too extenſive 
as to any thing of my performance, who be- 
ing bred a Merchant, want the advantage of 
an Academic Education; but /a paſſion violente 
he juſtly obſerves in me, did me in that reſpeCt 
a kindneſs, and made me give over in time - 
before the gentleman in Holland I was in 
partnerſhip with, run himſelf aground. | 


I am ſorry I cannot more effe&ually an- 
ſwer your requeſt as to the Druids, we not 
having any traditions, &c. relating to them 
in theſe parts. They ſeem to me to have re- 
tired with the Britains to Wales : whatever 
I have been able to procure relating to them, 
Ee 4 (mention'd 
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(mention'd p. 493.) being procured from 
thence. Only I have often thought that Bard. 
ſay near Wetherby in theſe parts recciv'd 
its name from the Bards their contempo- 
raries; tis even yet a private retircd place 
near the foreſt, proper for contemplation, 


J am particularly pleaſed with one ex- 
preſſion in yours, that there are no parties in 
the Republic of Letters, for I am (as you kind- 
ly obſerve) an honeſt man, (let me add ſimple 
and plain hearted) and can converſe with 
great caſe and ſatisfaction with both high 
and low, (tho' I cou'd wiſh all diſtinctions 
were laid aſide) and have correſpondents of 
both denominations. But you will pardon 
me for wiſhing that a Gentleman of ſo much 
humanity, learning, and curioſity, was, in one 
point, more of the ſentiments of the Ca- 
tholick-Church. Pardon, Sir, this ſingle 
expreſſion as proceeding, from the affectio- 
nate deſires of a ſimple recluſe in his coun- 
try cell, where he prays for peace and truth, 
and the welfare of all mankind, I ſhall 
not for the future diſturb you with any thing 
of this kind, but moſt readily ſerve you in 
any thing that lies in the power of, 


SIR, 


Tour moſt feirful humble 7712 


© - 


Raton THORESBY. 


* er 


Mr. TOLA ND. 


Bruſſels July 31, 1716. 


SIR, 
Will not now make any excuſe for trou- 
bling you with an account of what 1 

ſhall ſee abroad, ſince it is only in obedience 

to your commands that I do it. 


1 ſet ſail from Dover to Calais about 
twelve of the Clock on the the 12th of July 
O. S. and arrivd there five hours after, 
which was the 23d N. S. (which you know 
is uſed almoſt all over Europe). As ſoon as I 
landed, the Soldiers of the Garriſon told me 
I muſt go before the Governor, and the In- 
tendant de la Marine, before I could go to 
the Inn, which I accordingly did; there I 
was ask'd my name, who I was, what I came 
there for, and how long I intended to ſtay, 
and as ſoon as I had anſwer'd their queſ- 
tions they told me I might go. 


Calais is but a ſmall town, much about the 
bigneſs of Dover, but more compact; the har- 
bour is well tortity'd, but that part of the 
tortifications which is towards the land, is 
old and out of order. Lou are not igno- 
. rant 
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norant that this Town belong'd formerly 
to the Engliſh, and it's the moſt part built by 
them, for the three principal Churches, and 
almoſt every thing that is ancient, had its ori. 
gin from our fore-fathers. Here is a Garri. 
{on of a thouſand men. 


On the 25th I went for Dunkirk, which 
is cight leagues from Calais, I din'd in the 
way at Graveline, where there is a Garriſon 
of fifteen hundred men. This town lies upon 
the coaſt, and I was told the French King 
had once adefign to make this a ſea-port, but 
Dunkirk was afterwards thought more con. 
venient: it's juſt four leagues from Calais 
and three leagues from Mardyke, which laſt 
place is but one from Dunkirk. When 
I came by Mardyke I got out of the coach 
to go and view the Canal, which is a prodi- 
gious work and very large, for it's wide and 
deep enough to receive a firſt rate man of 
war, and capable now of containing even 
beyond the fluice two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty ſhips; ſo that it may in time 
(that is whenever our enemies think therc 
is occaſion) be as prejudicial to us as Dun- 
kirk, or perhaps more, ſince it's fo much 
[nearer the ſtreights of Dover and Calais, 4 
it's remov'd from Dunkirk, which laſt place, 
I think one of the prettieſt towns I ever yet 
ſaw. Though there is nothing very magnif- 
cent, yet there is nothing looks mean ot 

poor: it's built moſt of brick, which upon 
| account 
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account of the colour reſembles very much 
our ſtone; the ſtrects are large and well 
pavd, which gives a good air to the place. 
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] went to view the baſon and fortifications, 


which though ruin'd, yet the remains give a 
* man an idea of the vaſtneſs of the work, 


which I believe is the greateſt the laſt age 


has produc d: there are two vaſt moles which 


ſeem to riſe like mountains a conſiderable 
diſtance in the ſea, upon which forts were 
built, and form'd the month of the har- 
bour. Whether it's ſo far demoliſh'd as that we 


may have nothing to fear from it, is of lit- 


tle conſequence, ſince Mardyke will as well 
ſerve their turn. 


On the 27th I left Dunkirk and travell'd 
on the ſand of the ſea almoſt to Newport, 
which is five leagues and a half: it's a ſmall 
bat very clean town. This is the firſt place 


cout of the dominions of France: here is a 


Garriſon of ſeven hundred men paid by the 
Emperor. From hence to Bruges is ſix 
leagues, which is a very large place and pretty 
well built, but prodigiouſly crowded with 
Monaſteries; and now upon the road one can- 
not travel in any common carriage but one 
is ſure of the company of two or three fat 
Prieſts. As I ſtaid but one night at Bruges, 
ſo I had little time to inform my ſelf of any 
thing remarkable here. From hence to Ghent 
is cight leagues, which I pravell'd by a boat 
drawn by horſes, Ghent is the capital of 

HY Flanders, 
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Flanders, and is very large and well built, WK ; 
but the walls take up a much greater circum. 7 
ference than what the houſes fill up. I was 
here to ſee ſeveral of their Churches which © 
were very fine, as indeed almoſt all the 
Churches in Flanders are. I was at a little 
Chappel, where they told me the Virgin 
Mary had cur'd a great many blind people, 
and the Pictures of them who had been cur 
were hung up in the Church; amongſt the 
cur'd they ſhew'd me one who they ſaid was 
an Engliſh Counteſs, But I could not learn 
her name. In the Town-houle there arc 
ſeveral very good Pictures containing the 
hiſtory of CHARLEs the fifth, who you know 
was born here, and they ſhew the Cham- 
ber he was born in. On the 29th I leſt 
Ghent and came here: the road from Ghent 
to Bruſſels is all pav'd with ſtone, and it's ten 
leagues or thirty Engliſh mile long; here 
on "cach ſide the way is as fine a Country 
as ever Iſaw in my life, and I never ſaw more 
plentiful crops of corn, or a finer ſoil. | 
obſcry'd they did not mow the Barley as we 
do, bur reap it with a Sicle and ſet the 
corn up in Sheaves as we do wheat: 1 could 
not but wonder to ſee them plowing the 
lands before the corn was got off , of the 
round, which we never do in England, but 
a conſiderable time after harveſt. 1 din'd 
at a place call'd Aloft, juſt half way to Brul- 
ſels: it's upon the road from Ghent that you 
have the beſt view of Bruſſels, which ſtands 
- upon 
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upon a hill that deſcends gradually. I ſhall 


ſay no more of Bruſſels now, but ſhall con- 
# clude, Six, your moſt humble Servant. 


T O 
Mr. CF * * 


Putney, Jan. 26, 1718-19. 
My Dear Friend, 
= THO! you well know my heart, yet I 
cannot forbear putting you to a penny 
charge, to receive my moſt ſincere acknow- 
ledgments for all your favours of all ſorts, 


þ OD. 2 


1 


payment of gratitude. 

As for the rich uncharitable company, in 
which, you tell me you were t'other day, 
I freely forgive them; looking upon men 
of their diſpoſition, as much more requir- 
ing pity than my ſelf. They are Lovers: 
and all ſuch, we know, have their judgments 


for which you ſhall never want at leaſt the 


no leſs blinded, than their taſte vitiated. 


Money is the ſole object of their affection, 
and whatever is ſo to any man, in that he 
places his chiefeſt happine(s : ſo that tis na- 
tural for him not to conſent any way to its 
diminution, but to endeavour by all means 
poſſible the increaſe of it; and in this pur- 
ſuit he'll conſequently perſevere, without re- 
flecting 


” 
- 


* 
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flecting on the uncertainty of the future, whe: 
ther his treaſure will ever deſcend to thoſe ¶ſu 
for whom he deſtines it, or whether who. ſa 
ever enjoys it may not be both unthankful WW (v 
to him, and alſo in other reſpects unworthy ce 
of ſuch a poſſeſſion. I need not ſpeak of ut 
thoſe accidents in life, which are as com. ſo 
mon as unforeknown. But the man who can be 
diſtinguiſh the uſe of mony from the abuſe 
of it, who makes it is his ſervant and not 
his miſtreſs, takes incomparably more plex 
ſure in what he contributes to make caſy his 
friends in diſtreſs, to relieve the poor and 
the ncedy, or to promote undertakings of 
public benefit, than in what he faves and 
hoards over and above the rules of prudent 
foreſight. For I wou'd not be ſo underſtood, 
as if every man was not to look to the main 
chance, and to preſerve his eſtate clear and 
intire : whatever any- body does inconſiſtent 
with this, is neither generoſity nor cha- 
rity, but prodigality and profuſeneſs. A man 
of ſound underſtanding on whom Heaven has 
beſtow'd a liberal mind, will caſily perceive 
where the medium lyes, what he can ſpars, 
and what he ought to lay up. 


Dear Harry, a lecture of this kind woud 
be recciv'd as an affront, by the muck-worms 
you had lately in your company, and by 
their brethren every where; as one, whole 
ſins happen to be touch'd in a Sermon, thinks 
the preacher did particularly aim at him, = 

c 
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i he was not at all in his thoughts : but to 
ſuch as your ſelf, that have done a thou- 


ſand generous, kind, and charitable offices, 14 
(vhich are far from being loſt, tho the re- i 
ceivers may prove unthankful or ot Att 


undeſerving 3) to ſuch, I ſay, this Doctrine 


EZ ſounds agreeably, and is truly reliſh'd by them, 


being ever accompany'd with the inward ſatis- 
faction, that neceſſarily flows from all good 
actions, 


l an tell you however for your comfort, as 
E every thing rejoices in its like; that you are not 
the only rich man, who knows how to do 
W handſom things: for, as I wrote to you not 
1 long ſince, that we muſt ever thankfully 
@ publiſh the beneficence of our friends; ſo, 
ſince the receipt of yours, Sir W * * * 
ES * * * (to whom TI neither wrote nor ſent 
and who only accidentally heard of my in- 


| diſpoſition) ſent a ſervant to ſee how I did, 


with a very affectionate Letter, and five 


Cuineas inclos'd in it. The manner of do- 
ing this has made a deeper impreſſion upon 
me, than if another had preſented me with five 
hundred Guineas in a diſobliging way: as 
moſt certainly the circumſtances of giving 
are ſometimes no leſs diſobliging, than thoſe 
of denying. 


After my ſervice to your brother and all 


friends, I mean ſuch as are truly ſo, were 


they even poorer than my ſelf, (for real 
| fricnd- 


| 


| 
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friendſhip knows no diſparity of condition 

I am with all the faculties of my ſoul, 
Honeſt Dear Harry, 


Tour moſt 11 7 and miſt 
Faithful Servant. 


* n 
Mr. TO LAND. 


Plymton, July 10, 1720. a 

S IR, | 
| OUR Nazarenus fell into my hands IM . 
| but very lately, which muſt. be my WW, 
apology, if 1 ſhould happen to anſwer the WF 
two Problems you have propos d, a little of IM .. 
the lateft. | (e 


The firſt Problem is thus : 


* WHETHER, without having recourſe to W,, 

* miracles, or to promiſes drawn from the WF... 

Old Teſtament (which is the ſame thing, it tio 

% you don't take thoſe promiſes for wiſe Non 

< foreſight) it can be demonſtrated by thc BF... 

“ intrinſic conſtitution of the Government BW... 

4 or Religion of the wks how, after the Nor 

< total ſubyerſion of their State for almoſt lip 
« ſeycntecn hundred years, and after, the dil Wc. 

* perſion of their nation over the whole mo 


« habitable earth; being neither an ay. 
| 5 no V 
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u hot ſuppotted by any potentate, but rather 
t expos d to the contempt and hatred of all 
„ the world: they have nevertheleſs pre- 
« ſery'd themſelves a diſtin people with all 
| « their ancient rites, excepting a very ſmall 
© number of ceremonies, they were nereſſa-- 
« rily enjoin'd to practiſe within the bounds 
« of Judea, and which they are no longer 
permitted to do? while that in the mean 
« time the Inſtitutions of the Egyptians, Ba- 
« bylonians, Greeks, and Romans (natiqns 
« that were much more powerful) ate long 
« ago entirely aboliſh'd, and brought to no- 
thing: and that the names only of certain 
celebrated Religions ſubſiſt yet in Hiſtory 3 
* without even ſo much as the names re- 
« maining of ſome other worſhips, that 
« doubtleſs were neither leſs belicy'd, nor 
* leſs extended. 


This Problem I find ariſWer'd, as it ſeems 
to me, to ſatisfaction, in SpInoza's Tratta- 
tus Theologito-Politicus, towards the end of 
the third Chapter p. 6r. of the octavo cdi- 
tion, printed 1674. Whoſe argument I ſhall 
only enforce by ſaying, that it ſeems pretty 
evident, when a man has once ſuffer'd any 
mark in his fleſh, which cannot be defac'd 
or repait'd, purely upon account of his Re- 
ligion, he will not be inclin'd to be per- 
ſuaded out of it by any thing leſs than a de- 


monſtration; or elſe ſome great temporal 
advantages. | 
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© ther nations, , contrary to their fundamet 


« entire, without corruption or mixtuc. 


< tures, they abhor beyond all expreſliat 


e the adoration, of dead men (from whid 
e they arc cvidently exempt) as they are {UF 


And that the Jews are not altogether im 
pregnable to fair uſage, notwithſtanding Ci 
cumciſion it ſelf, We have an inſtance in th; 
above cited page. 


The ſecond Problem » you expreſs in thi 


manner : 


« WHETHER a ſufficient reaſon can be a 
& ſign d, drawn from the nature and framed 
cc the Jewiſh Republic or Religion(without al 
« ledging miraclcs, or promiſes not account 
ed miraculous, as aforeſaid) why, during 
te the time that they were the independen 
« Lords of thcir own country, and that thei 
Government ſubſiſted in a flouriſhing con 
« dition; they were perpetually incline 
te to the moſt groſs Idolatries, always in {ub 
ce penſe whether they ſhoula follow BAALd 
« JEHoVAH, and having a ſtrong propenlit 
© to mix or marry with the women of 6 


e tal Laws? whereas, ſince their actual di 
« perſion. among theſe ſame nations, they 
« arc obſtinately careful to keep their rac 


« and that, notwithſtanding the moſt agree 
« able temptations or the moſt exquiſite tot 


« Idolatry of every kind; but particula 


« prizing 
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u prizingly uniform in their worſhip and 
doctrine, which is not deny'd, by any body. 


As to ho firſt part of that Problem; 
this too is in a great meaſure anſwer'd by 
the ſame Author p. 293, and ſeveral of the 
ee Nag, 8.1 21 
M1 
h 'To which 1 add, that as the mind of man, 
leſpecially of the vulgar, ſeems of it ſelf to 
be prone enough to Idolatty, that is, to wor- 
hip the Deity under ſenſible Images, and 
Perhaps by degrees the Images themſelves, 
they might eaſily in the time of the Judges; 
ide into that Idolatry, partly thro' converſa- 
Wion with the; idolatrous nations that were 
Wntermix'd, and a fondneſs of being like their 
nelghbours, tho enemies, who were probably 
more polite than themſelves; and partly thro? 
gnorance, which might be occaſion d by want, 
pf copies of the Law; which ignorance I gueſs 
fo be Mican's caſe in the Appendix to the 
ook of judges: for Mican ſeems to be 
perſon that meant well, Judges xvii. 13: 
Nad partly perhaps thro' lazineſs or an un- 
Willingneſs to go up to worſhip at the pro- 


: it place JUS TU Str 0112 T 


. LY | 


1 A8 for the Kine the awe Ab 1 
at they had ſufficient reaſon: not to be over 
ad of the Levites. If ſo; I add, that 'twas 
a8” for the Kings to perſuade themſelves, 
Pc Was no great matter in Ceremonies, 
lf Ff that 
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« JEnovan, and having a ſtrong propenſity of 
% to mix or. marry with the women of o 
<«« ther nations, contrary to their fundamen 
“e tal Laws? whereas, ſince their actual di 
e perſion among theſe ſame, nations, the 
« arc obſtinately careful to keep their race 
* entire, without corruption or mixture: 
« and that, notwithſtanding the moſt agree 
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| « Idolatry of every kind; but particulat! 
< the adoration, of dead men (from whid 
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6 prizingly uniform in their worſhip and 
« doctrine, which is not deny'd, by any body. 


As to the firſt part of that Problem, 
this too is in a great meaſure anſwer'd by 
the ſame Author p. 293, and ſeyeral of the 
g err pages”! 1 20 
| M1 
'To which 1 add, that as the mind of man; 
133 of the vulgar, ſeems of it ſelf to 
be prone enough to Idolatty, that is, to wor- 
ois the Deity under ſenſible Images, and 
perhaps by degrees the Images themſelves, 
they might eaſily in the time of the Judges, 
ſlide into that Idolatry, partly thro' converſa- 
tion with the idolatrous nations that were: 
intermix d, and a fondneſs of being like their 
nelghbours, tho enemies, Who were probably 
more polite than themſelves; and partly thro? 
ignorance, which might be occaſion d by want. 
of copies of the Law; which ignorance I gueſs 
to be M1can's caſe in the Appendix to the 
Book of judges: for Mican ſcems to be 
a perſon that meant well, Judges xvii. 13: 
and partly perhaps thro' lazineſs or an un- 
e to go up to worlhip at the Pro- 
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40 for the Kings, the 1 Author ene 

dat they had ſufficient reaſon not to be over 
nd of the Levites. If ſo, I add, that 'twas 
aly for the Kings to perſuade themſelves, 
nere Was no great matter in Ceremonies, 
Ff 2 that 
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that God might be worſhip'd in one place 
| as well as another, either with or without 
i repreſentations : on the ſame principles 2 
0 FEROBOAM did, thro' another motive. See 
OSEPHUS p. 506 of U'ESTRANGE's oct. edit. 
and as eaſy to perſuade the people thro the 
ſcarcity of copies of the Law. Which Lay 


was found in Jos Ans time after it had been 


As to the ſecond- part of the ſecond Pro- 
blem; I anſwer: 1. All that are in a ſtate 
of perſecution, arc induſtrious to fortif 
themſelves and their children in the prindi. 
ples of their Religion, and more careful thay 
at other times, in the practice of it. 


2. Add to this, that if any one trangreſſe 
amongſt his own brotherhood in a forcign 
country, he has neither numbers nor great 
men to keep him in countenance; as he might 
have had perhaps upon many 'occaſions it 


his own country. They are already ſhund{W'or 
by ſtrangers, to be ſhun'd too by their ow! Pot 
fraternity would be abſolutely intolerable. er 
The foundation of the whole ſeems to H 7 
Circumciſion : without Circumciſion prob! 
bly they would not have continued a diſtin o 
at 


people, nor without being 4 diſtinct peopl 
been ſo obnoxious to the hatred'and"corgymnor 
tempt of others, nor conſequently have be let 
ien 137 IRE OH 7577 


* 7 ' 
= * «© ». .- „ 


(1 


that temptation, or rather that provocation to 
| adhere ſo ſtrictly to their ancient rites. 


E 


An anſwer to this will be a very great favour to 
SIR, 


Tour admirer and unknown 
humble Servant. 


S ** BR * * * 


T O 
r 


SIR, 
HO' the laſt Independent Whig (1) 
be an incomparable Paper ; yet, as it 

ſometimes happens to the moſt accurate com- 
poſitions, there is a ſlip of memory at the 
concluſion of it, 


— 6 _ W * W 


The Tribe of Levi had not an equal fbare 
of Land with the others, nor an equal right; 
but only certain Cities with their - ſuburbs; 
ſcatter d throughout all the Tribes, for their 
more convenient attendance every where. 
Yet the Tribes, with reſpect to their poſſeſ- 
Ff 3 ſtons, 


(1) Numb, ix. Wedneſday, March 16, 1720. 
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ſions, were ſtill in number twelve; that of 
. having been divided into two, name- 
y, thoſe of EPHRAIM and MANASSEH. The 
Tythes and Offerings were given the Tribe 
of LEVI, inſtead of their ſhare of the Land, 
The Lord ſpoke unto Aaron (Numb. xviii. 20, 
thou ſhalt have no inheritance in their Land, 
neither ſhalt thou have any part among them: 
I am thy part, and thine inheritance, among 
the children of Iſrael. This is often repeated 
and inculcated elfewhere. Vet, for all this, MW « 
the Tribe of Levi was far from being in 2 

worſe condition than their brethren. There t 
was, on the contrary, much better provi. I! 
ſion made for them than the reſt, and with WM 
little or no labor to themſclvgs. t 


c 


r. Thus, all the ſin-offerings of all kinds 
were theirs, except ſuch as were made in 
their own name or that of the whole Com 
gregation , with thoſe. particular portions, 
which were to be conſum'd by fire. Sec the 
entire 4th and 6th Chapters of Leviticus. 

2. They had the like right to the treſpals 
offcrings, with the like exceptions, as may be 
Wl Levit. vii. and elſcwhere. 

The ſame is as true of the peace: 
offerings, which were many and of vaxious 
kinds, Levit. xxiii. & alibi. 

4. Theirs was the oil, that was offcr'd by 


perſons infected with the Leproſy, Levit. x 
* 131 | 
5. A 
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5. Alſo what remain'd of the ſheaves of 
the firſt-fruits, whereof Levit. xxiii. 10. 

6. The two wave - loaves, with the good 
things accompanying them, Levit, xxiii. 17. 
| 7. The twelve huge loaves of ſhew-bread, 
| rencw'd every week, Levit. xxiv 9. 

$. The remainder of the meat offerings, Le- 
vit. vi. 16. 

9. The skins of all ſacrific'd bcaſts (no 
ſmall income) except ſuch as were wholly 
conſum'd with fire, Levit. vii. 8. 

# 10. The breaſt and right ſhoulder of all 
the peace · offerings, and the heave-offcrings, 
Levit. vi. 30, &c. 

| 11. The cakes and the loaves, offcr'd with 
the ſacrifices of thankſgiving, Levit. vii. 12, &c. 

12. The like things accompanying the ram, 
offer'd by the Nazarites, Numb. vi. 17— 20. 

13. The firſt-bora of all clean beaſts, that 
is of all beaſts good for any thing, without 
redemption, Numb. xviii. 15. 

14. The firſt-fruits of all manner of grain 
and fruits, Numb. xviii. 13. 
| 15. All the beſt of the oil, and all the 

beſt of the wine, &c. in firſt-fruits, Numb. 

| XViii. 12. 
16. The tythe of the tythes, paid by the 
Levites to the Prieſts, Numb. xviii. 28. 

17. A cake of the firſt dough from every 
family, Numb. xv. 20. 

18. The firſt-fruits of wool, from every 

one that had ſheep, Deut. xviii. 4. 


Ff 4 19. All 
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19. All devoted things living or dead, par. 
ticularly fields or farms not redeem'd before 
the year of Jubilee, Lev. xxvii. 16, 20, 28, &c, 

20. Every treſpaſs, that had none to claim 
* 381 v. 8. 
. The ſhoulder, the two checks, and the 
_ Fe all beaſts kill'd for daily uſe, Deut. 
xviii. 3. 
22. The mony given for the redemption 
of the firſt-born of men, Numb. xviii. 15. 

23. The like for the redemption of the 
firſt- born of unclean beaſts, Num. xviii. 15, 16, 

24. The tythes of cvery kind, which alone 
were an immenſe Revenue, Pali 2 

25. The forty eight Cities with their ſub- 
urbs or libertics, Numb. XXXV. 2, &C. 


| Now, if the particulars of theſe and ſuch 
other heads be conſider'd, as ſeveral ſums of 
mony from all maſters of families, a gene- 
ral poll-rax, bullocks, heifers, rams, lambs, 
ewes, goats, kids, doves, ſpices, oil, wine, 
corn, fruits, wool, skins, ſtuffs, flower, 
loaves, cakes, firſtlings, wood for the Altar, 
and diverſe other ſpecics too tedious to enu- 
merate (beſides that mony was to be given 

exchange for many of them) the revenues 
of the Prieſts might be truly call'd Royal; 


and, in effect, by virtue of theſe, they ſeird 


on the Royalty it ſelf at laſt. But ſeveral 
unanſwerablc reaſons may be given, why no 


ſet of men among Chriſtians, can derive 
the * claim * the Prieſts and Levites, 


who 


— x x —.b , ⁰ m ˙ ¹mwww.ẽ •m̃u u. ¼U?t :. 
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who were peculiarly adapted to — 
Theocracy ; and were the Miniſters of IRHo- 
yan the King of Iſrael, attending in his Pa- 
| lace, &c : whereas there was no manner of 
Pricſthood inſtituted by IEsus CHRIST or his 
| Apoſtles, the Elders, whereof we read in the 
New Teſtament, having been all Lay- men; 
© and either the proper Magiſtrates of the Jew- 
| iſh corporations and communities, or ſuch 
others ſet up by the- firſt Chriſtians in imi- 
tation of theſe, for the management of their 
own private affairs. Nothing in the world 
can be more caſily prov'd than this. Prieſt, 
Altar, Sacrifice, &c, are as contrary to origi- 
nal Chriſtianity, as Idolatry, Immolation , 
| Augury, &c. Wherefore, the writer of the 
| Independent Whig did very well, in calling 
the Chriſtian Clergy, the pretended ſucceſ- 
ſors of the Jewiſh Prieſts: but it was a mi- 
ſtake to ſay, that the Tribe of Levi had a right 
to the twelfth part of the lands, and that the 
incomes of the Prieſts were moderate. How- 
ever, he's ſafe enough in the ignorance of his 
adverſaries, I am with grateful reſpect, 
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Tour moſt faithful obedient 


Servant. 
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1 O 
The Right Honourable 


THE LORD SOUT HWELL 
Londoa April 27, 1719. 


Mx LoRp, 


F I am guilty of any fault in not doing 

my ſelf the honor to write to you before 
now, my Lord MoLESswoRTH muſt anſwer 
for it, who told me you waited for the com. 
ing of a yacht from Ireland: and I was of 
opinion my ſelf, that a Letter directed to 
Mr. SMITH at the Cuſtom-houſe, before 
your Lordſhip's certain arrival, might occa- 
ſion ſome miſtake, which is caſicr prevented 
than excusd. But this apprehenſion being 
now remov'd by advices from Cheſter, ! 
gladly make uſe of the liberty you were 
pleaſed to allow me of writing to you, 4 
I ſhall regularly continue to do, till I under- 
ſtand from your Lordſhip that you arc weaf 
of the correſpondence. 


Before all things I earneſtly intreat you 
to accept of my ſincereſt thanks (the only 
return my gratitude enables me to make) 
for the happineſs of your acquaintance ; whicl 

4 N 1 
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as well on account of the honor it reflects 
on me, as the real improvement I have receiv'd 
by it, I ſhall ever infinitely value. I thank 
you eſpecially for making me known to ſo 
many of our Countrymen, to whom I was 
a greater ſtranger before, than to moſt Na- 
tions of Europe. Tho' I dare not ſay, that 
= Philoſophy has cradicated all prejudices in 
& favour of my native foil, nor that indeed it 
© ought to produce this effect (ſince one may 
be no leſs a citizen of the world, than of 
any particular place, by embelliſhing one quar- 
ter, and delighting in it, more than another) 
yet I can faithfully aſſure your Lordſhip, that 
in the ſmall efforts whereby I have endea- 
vored to ſerve Ireland, I was acted rather by 
| thoſe principles which teach me what is due 
to all mankind, than by any byaſs to that 
| Kingdom, in which J have ſpent ſo little of 
my time. Thoſe eternal notions of Liber- 
ty and Slavery, I imbib'd with the firſt milk 
J ſuck'd from the Muſes; thoſe notions, I 
lay, which were fortify'd in me by the con- 
verſation and writings of the ableſt men in 
England, and which were abſolutely perfected 
by the Game means in Holland, as they ſhall 
direct my actions during the whole courſe 
of my life: ſo I neither know by the impulſes 
of nature, nor was taught by the precepts of 
my maſters, to reſtrain the bleſſings of them 
to any time or place; much leſs to make 
Ireland a ſingle exception, and till by a 
greater abſurdity to make acqueſt to be a 


conqueſt, 


ö 
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conqueſt, or that the conquerors ſhou'd be 
as ill treated, if not worſe, than the con. 
quer d. Wherefore you may depend upon 
it, that I ſhall loſe no time, nor ſpare any 
pains to go on with the Work, which you 
Lordſhip's deſires and my own inclinations 
have enconraged me to undertake. Mate. 
rials flow in on me as faſt as I can wiſh: but 
on this ſubject I ſhall have the honour to en. 
tertain you more particularly in my next. 

I heartily congratulate you on the no lel; 
ſurprizing than agreeable revolution, that has 
happen'd here ſince your departure: but 2 
well for your ſake as my own, I do not think 
| it proper to enter on the particulars either 
of the motives or the means, the preſent 
effects or the conjectural conſequences of this 
happy Reconciliation of the Royal Family, 
till I am certain that my Letters come ſafe 
to your hands. The ſame reaſon muſt hold 
as to all other news, public or private; and 
I hope you'll think it none, that, with thc 
juſteſt ſentiments of obligation and reſpet, 
I am, 


My Lorp, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
moſt faithful obedient ſer van. 
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Brectdenſton near Dublin 
June the 25th, 1720. 


"wy 


Shou'd be glad that any ming my Lord 
CASTLETON met with in my Lord 
E $ Letters to me wou d encourage 
him to try for heirs to his honours and eſtate. 
I think he owes ſo much to his family and 
country. I was always of your opinion that 
| thoſe Letters were very valuable for the rea- 
| ſons you give, and had it in my thoughts that 
it wou'd be a good thing to publiſh them, 
But upon farther conſideration that my Lord 
SHAFTSBURY'S relations might take it amiſs 
| that I divulge family ſecrets, and that it wou'd 
be conſtrued a picce of vanity (now much 
in uſe) for me to print my own commenda- 
tions, (as you know there are ſuch in ſeveral 
of thoſe Letters,) I concluded it better to have 
ſuch publication deferr'd till after my death. 
If you have any good reaſons to think other- 
wiſe let me know them. You may, if you 
think fitting, communicate them to Mr. 
COLLINS, and take his opinion of them, and 
what is beſt to be done with them. I own. 


| am proud enough of having been not only 
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fo intimate with that great man, but ty 
have had a hand in the firſt forming of his 
mind to virtue. There are other great Mi. 
niſters now living for whom I endeayoured 
as much, bũt as they have forgot it, ſo Will. 
The Lord SHarrsBURY was of a different 
temper, and carried on his friendſhip to my 
ſons, the eldeſt of which did him ſignal ſr. 


vice in Italy, where (at Naples) he died. 


I will conſult friends here befote 1 deter 
mine any thing touching the reprinting the 
Iriſh Pamphlet which 1 ſent you? and if 
they think it proper I will ſend you word. 
You may believe it to be S*; for hc 


was here with me to get me to uſe my in- 
tereſt that no hardſhip ſhou'd be put upon the 


Printer, and did in a manner own it; I be- 


lieve it was writ in haſte, for perſons do not 


always Write alike. 


1 am glad to hear your Book is nel to 
ſwell to the bulk you ſpeak of. In Sir Jonas 
Davr's Hiſtory of Ireland, how it came to pals 


that it was not thoroughly ſubdued till King 


AMEs the firſſ's time (whoſe Attorney Ge. 


neral here he was) you will plainly find that 


the Parliaments of England never intermedled 
in the leaſt with the affairs of Ireland from the 
firſt.conquelt to the time he wrote. I have 
that Book here, and if you find it difficult 
for you, to mect with it there, I wilt” bonum 
iome way to ſend you mine, 1 
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in anſwer to the offer about ſerving me 
in any of the Subſcriptions now on foot; I 
# ſhou'd be glad enough to make one among 
them, and get a little money, (which I need 
to pay off ſome debts) in any honeſt Project. 
The time, I ſuppoſe, is over in the South- Sea 
Company. Sir T* X J* * *: whoſe 
judgment and honeſty is to be relied on, 
is beſt to be adviſed with in this, and you 
may do it if you pleaſe in my behalf, I 
have good credit, having never yet, I 
thank my ſtars, forfeited it in any one in- 
ſtance, and ſhall be beholding to your good 
friend Sir T * * * (for ſo he has ſignally ſhewn 
E himſelf to my very great pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion) if he can put me into a like method. 
And as to the Harburg Project, I do not 
underſtand what it is; but if I cou'd do it 
and become one of the undertakers, with- 
out great risk (or ſubſcribers), you may ſpeak 
to Sir A* KK of it. I am deſirous of having 
my ſmall oar in the public boat, and not too 
obſtinately to refuſe profit. Since the Nation 
is a ſharing, I have conteſted long enough, 
and may now without imputation come in 
for my part of it; tho' I believe I am too 
late for any ſignal gain. However, this mat- 
ter I refer to my friends, being only ſure of 
one thing, that I have endeavour'd to deſerve 
well both from Britain and Ireland. Adieu. 

| Ian, ng On . 
Tour moſt faithful ! 
friend and ſervant. 


MoLESWORTH. 


- — » 


* 
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ans 
The Right Honourablc 


Tr LORD MOLESWORTH 


bees June 25, 17% 
My Ta | | 
E laſt, I had the honor to write t 
you was from the South-Sea houl, 

where I never was before that time. $i 

T*#*#* has generouſly. kept his word witt 
me, adding a further promiſe, that on the In- 
next ſuch occaſion, about three months hence 
he'll procure: me the liberty of another Sub 
ſcription, any body elſe laying down tht 
money, and on that ſcore going halves fot 
the profit, than which there is nothing mor 
common. I wiſh in the next you'll do ni 
the favour to write to me, you wou'd pleale 
to mention him in a manner that may ſhev 
his kindneſs. to me has oblig'd your Lord 


ſhip, as ſeveral of my other friends ha 
already thank d him. rv 


This will come 162 mote naturally from 
your hands, not only as you are general 
known to be my trueſt Patron, but likewile 
as your very name (ever auſpicious to Libet 
ty) has. been made uſe of to ſecure this Sub 

ſeriftin 
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ſcription to me: for the very day before, the 
Directors, by reaſon of the multitude that 
offer'd to ſubſcribe, made a private order 
that no one perſon ſhou'd be in two Liſts, 
and that none -except a Parliament-man 
ſhou'd ſubſcribe for a thouſand pounds, Up- 
Jon this, Sir T*** put in your name for 
mine, as being ſure you wou'd not take it 
ll, ſince there was no time for asking your 
leave; and that moſt of the Lords and Com- 
mons, who had voted againſt them, did ſub. 
ſcribe, without being ſuppoſed by ſo doing 
70 have in the leaſt alter'd their judgment. 
In a word, there was no way of ſecüring 
* Subſcription but by a Partiamentmiin's 
ame, and 1 my ſelf woti'd not be ſhelret'd 
Joy any name but yours, had he conſulted 
me, for which he had not time. 


I was offer'd a thouſand pounds advantage 
three houts after the thing was done, and 
hirteen hundred this very day: but my be- 
efactor aſſures me that at the opening of the 
Books it will be worth a great deal more. 
Lou may eaſily gueſs I Will be govern'd by 
im in this point. Another ſuch job will 
ke me as eaſy and independent as I de- 
ite, without evet Stockjobbing more: fitice 
may buy an annuity of two or three hun- 
red pounds, tho' the purchaſe of land is 
ot up to thitty years, and, If things go on 
t this tate, will mount much higler. 


Vor. II. Gg All 
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All things are in the utmoſt tranquillity: 

Private news I have none, and the public 
are only ſuch as the papers contain. 


Jam, & 
T O 
Sir T* 1 ** 


S 1 R, 
HENEVER any man profeſt himſelf 
my friend, or at any time did or de- 
ſign'd me a favour, I was always gratefull 
inclin'd to do him what ſervice lay in my 
power, unleſs he became an enemy to thc 
Liberty of our Country, in which caſe I hold 
all ties to be diſſolv d, and all obligations can- 
cell'd. As I have known you for many years, 
not only under as fair a character as any Mer 
chant in London, but likewiſe a moſt ze 
lous friend to the Britiſh Conſtitution : ſo! 
cou d not be unconcern'd to ſee you involved 
of late in the ſame difficulties with the rel 
of the South-Sea Directors, whom I cannot 
perſuade my ſelf to be all equally guilty 
-You in particular have frequently expreſt to b 
me your diſlike of ſeveral meaſures, when 
the whole town madly applauded them. Yo! 
condemnd the too great power that ws 
lodg'd in a few hands, and the arbitrary * 40 
N , 4 che | 
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they made of it; acting as it were by inſpi- 
ration (theſe are your own words) and pub. 
liſhing their Reſolutions but a very ſmall time 
before they were to be put in execution. 


I am not acquainted enough with the na- 
ture of mercantile Companies, to account 
E why ſuch as diſapprove the conduct of their 
fellow Directors, do not enter their Proteſts, 
or ſignify their diſallowance in ſome pub- 
lick manner, ſo as to be matter of record. 
But obſerving your uncaſineſs at almoſt every 
thing from a little before the third Subſcrip- 
tion, I have been urgent with you, ever ſince 
the Parliament took this affair in hand, to 
clear your ſelf with the ſooneſt; as beliey- 
ing you rather imprudent than criminal : 
bor I ſhall never think ill of any one, of whom 
once thought well, till matters of fact make 
it impoſſible for me to think otherwiſe. I 
have ſollicited you to be ſpeedy and frank in 
confeſſing all you knew, (to which I found 
ou well diſpoſed) as the moſt certain 
vay to ſhew a man's innocence, if he be 
rally excuſable: and having the honor to 
wait ſometimes on the right honourable the 
Lord Viſcount MoLEsworTa (whoſe ſole. 
view I am confident is doing juſtice to the 
Public, without the leaſt \ prejudice againſt: 
any particular perſon) I propos d to you to 
wait upon him, and to be as candid as his 
integrity and your caſe requir'd. You rea- 
lily agreed, provided his Lordſhip wou'd ad- 
* Gg 2 mit 
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mit of it: and upon my reporting this to 
him, he did not think it adviſeable to (ee 
you without fome more of the Committee 
were preſent. 


This, as far I can remember, was on Wed. 
neſday the 18th of January; and according) 
you met ſome of the Committee at his Lord. 
ſhip's lodgings the next day. To what pa 
there lam an utter ſtranger, for I cou'd not be 
ſo impertinent as to ask his Lordſhip, what! 

was ſure before hand he wou'd never tell me. 

All the diſcourſe I had with your ſelf that day 

was about your Treaſurer, whoſe flight you 

much lamented, becauſe he cou'd clear and 

prove what was in no other mortal's power, and 

that there wou d be the utmoſt intricacy and WF 
confuſion without him. You added, that you 
little thought of Mr. Knicart's intention to 
withdraw himſelf, when that very Saturday 
on which he fled, you were carneſtly exhot- 
ting him (in conjunction, I think, with Sit 
RoBERT CHAPLIN) to give the Committee 
a full account of every thing; and that herc- 
upon he ſaid, I know the other Directors wil 
lay all upon you of the Committee of the Tres 
ſury, and that you'll charge me of courſe : bil 
if it comes to that, and that 7 270 be oblig' 
to ſay all I know, T ſhall diſcover 2 thing 
as will amaze the world, or words to thi 
effect. This declaration, you ſaid, had taken 
from you all ſuſpicion of his defigning a 


—_ and this is the ſubſtance of what | 
remember; 
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remember; and I repeat theſe things now, 
to the end that if ever my name ſhou'd be 
mention'd on occaſion-of the ſervice I hear- 
ty deſign'd you, whether effectual or not, 
you may be fatisfy'd that I acted in all 
things according to the tenor of this Letter. 


l wiſh you a happy iſſue out of all your 
| troubles, and am, with the greateſt ſince- 
| rity, 


SIR, 
Your moſt faithful 
obedient ſervant. 


A Letter written in the name of a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons 


to another Member. 


SIR, 


AM very ſorry I ſhou'd be oblig d to go 
into the country at this juncture, when 
the public credit, and a conſiderable ſhare of 
my private property, lie at ſtake. But do- 
meſtic affairs indiſpenſably require my ab- 
lence for near a month. I am not, how: 
ever in any pain about the iſſue, ſince moſt 
of the Members of our Houſe are fo deeply 
tereſted themſelves, over and above their 
luty to the State, without whoſe flouriſhing 
ondition, we muſt needs all be miſerable. My 

9 Gg 3 opinion 
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opinion concerning the Directors of the 
South-Sea Company, III give as frankly x 
you deſire it, and the rather, becauſe your 
worthy relation, of whoſe honour and abi. 
lity I am equally convinc'd, is choſen one of 
the Committee to enquire into their condut, 
Neither my gains nor loſſes by the South. Ser 
are ſo extraordinary, as to render me too 
ſevere or indulgent. But as my concerns 
requir'd, and my education enabl'd me to 
examine into this affair with the utmoſt ap. 
plication, both in juſtice to my ſelf and my 
friends; ſo I have taken all proper method; 
to gain the trueſt information. Among other 
things, I have carefully read over the (cveral 
Accounts and Papers which have bcen laid 
by the Directors before the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and made the ſtricteſt enquiry, that | 
cou'd poſſibly, into the behaviour of thoſe 
Gentlemen, eſpecially with relation to 
the ſeveral ſteps they took in the exccu— 
tion of the Scheme which was intruſted 
to their management. The reſult I ſhall 
briefly and impartially now lay before you. 
In the firſt place, it appears to me (and! 
believe will be ſo found upon examination) 
that the Scheme was form'd, and carry'd on 
without being communicated to the Court of 
Directors, or even mention'd to them, till 
after it was open d to the Houſe of Commons 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. About 
three millions of money were in this man- 
ner offer'd by the undertakers without their 
<2 knowledge 
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knowledge or conſent ; which you'll own to 
be a pretty aſſuming way of proceeding, but per- 
fectly of a piece with their ſubſequent manage- 
ment. In the ſequel of this negotiation, the Bank 
intervening, and offering to take the Scheme, 
it was by ſome people judg'd proper, in order 
| to defeat the propoſal of the Bank, to have 
a power lodg'd in the Sub-Governor and De- 

| puty-Governor to offer whatever they ſhould 
think fit: a power perhaps the greateſt that ever 
was truſted to any two men, and for the con- 
ſequences of which thoſe onlyſcem reſponſible, 

who were ſo forward to grant it, while others 
deem'd it unreaſonable and dangerous. One. 

of the many bad conſequences was, that 
ſeyen millions and a half of the Company's 
money, being very ncar two thirds of every 
mans property in that corporation, was given 
gat once. If this be the caſe, as I have all the 
) W rcaſons in the world to believe it was, then 
[can not with any juſtice think, that ſuch 
of the Directors who had no hand in theſe 
| W tranſations, who knew nothing of the Scheme 
till it was brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and who probably diflik'd it as much 
as any others, when they underſtood how 
dear they were to pay for it, can be ſaid 
to be the authors of the miſchiefs, which 
this unaccountable undertaking has brought 
upon the Nation. Miſchiefs they are with 
a witneſs, and which I am as far from ex- 
tenuating, as in my ftation I ſhall be from 
(creening the guilty : but I am-alſo perſuaded 
GE that 
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that with me you will be for diſtinguiſhing 
thofe who may be innocent, and no let 
ſufferers than the loudeſt accuſers, 


do not find in the general Account of 
the Proccedings of the Directors, nor yet in 
their Minutes, any orders given for ſelling 
of Stock for the Company's account. If they 
who peculiarly proſecuted the Scheme, gave 
directions for the ſale of the five hundred and 
odd thouſand pounds, which were diſpos'd of 
about the time of the paſſing of the Bill, 
without acquainting the other Directors with 
it (a circumſtance that cannot eſcape the im- 
partial attention of the Committee) how can 
that crime be in any juſtice imputed to thoſe, 
who were cntirely ignorant of it? In God' 
name let it reſt where it ought—— but, for rea. 
ſons you may caſily gueſs, I ſhall not dwell 
on this particular. 


The Money Subſcriptions were taken (3s 
we all know) and hurry'd on in ſo incon- 
prehenſible a manner, that this way of pro- 
ceeding cou d not, I dare ſay, be the reſult 
of a number of men acting with cool and 
deliberate thoughts. Tis highly probable 
that the peculiar contrivers of the Scheme 
did in their private meetings concert all things 
beforehand, without the participation ot 
concurrence of their brethren 3; and ſo im- 
pos'd what they pleas'd upon the roſt of the 


Court, which conjecture of mine, I fancy, will 
prove 
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prove to be matter of fact, when the Di- 
krectors are examin'd by the Committee. In 


a word, what thro the deſign of ſome, the 


ſtupidity of others, and the avarice of all, the 


© ſucceſs of the managers was ſo great, and 


the applauſe they met with ſo univerſal, that 
their authority became abſolutely incontrol- 
© liable in the Court of Directors; nor had it 
been ſcarce ſafe to have oppos d them, with- 
| out the imputation of obſtructing credit, even 
among thoſe without doors, they were at 
that time ſo much in favor with the inconſi- 
derate people. Thus every Director was ob- 
lig d to ſubmit to a ſmall proportion al- 
low'd him for himſelf and friends. So the 
bulk of theſe Subſcriptions was left to the 
diſpoſal of the Sub and Deputy - Governors, 
to ſerve perſons of diſtinction, &c. This, I 
am credibly inform'd, occafion'd a great deal 
of murmuring among ſome of the other Di- 
rectors, but to no purpoſe : for the pill muſt 
be ſwallow'd, and you arc too well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of ſach Courts in other 
Companies, to imagine that Proteſts cou'd 
be either practicable or uſeful. 


No ſooner did a good Sum of Money a- 
riſe by the Subſcriptions, but it naturally 
brought on the queſtion, what to do with it 2 
'Tis ramour'd abroad, and has been private- 
ly told me with much affurance, that ſeve- 
ral of the Directors would have had this 
money apply'd to the paying off of the Re- 

a6 deemables, 
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deemables, and inſiſted hard upon it: but this 
ſuited not the deſigns of the Scheme, and 
ſo it was carry'd for lending money on Stock 
and Subſcriptions. With what pernicious con- 
ſequences this fatal reſolution has been at- 
tended, too too many felt to their ſorrow : but 
I can never be of the mind, nor I preſume 
any of the Committee or the reſt of the 
Houſe, that thoſe Directors who oppos d it, 
are in this reſpe& culpable, or ought any 
way to ſuffer for it. 


You know as well as I or any man, that 
when Stock begun to fall, great crowds, and 
among them perſons of the firſt Quality, were 
daily at the South - Sea Houſe, preſſing the 
Directors to buy. A Cabal is ſuſpected to 
have then ſold a vaſt quantity of Stock, which 
is a thing deſerving the niceſt enquiry. If 
they influenc'd counſels within, and the Com- 
pany's money was made uſe of to buy their 
Stock, I take it to be a heinous crime in 
thoſe who were the promoters of ſuch a 
deſign. But they, on the other hand, who 
innocently gave their conſent to it, in order 
to ſupport the price, and hinder the ſinking 
of the Stock, after Subſcriptions had been 
taken at a thouſand, and the Redeemables 
at eight hundred, do not, in my opinion, de- 
ſerve any blame; ſince they did it with a 
good intent, and cou'd not foreſee the ſud- 
dain and precipitate fall of the Stock. 


Thus, 


at 


W 
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Thus, Six, I have given you the beſt in- 
formation I cou d about this matter. I have 
learnt from my own and the experience of 
paſt times, not to be ſway'd by popular ob- 
loquy, no more than by popular favor. 
There's always a mean in ſuch caſes, tho 
the bent of the multitude is generally 
to extremes, being naturally more addicted 
to confound than to diſtinguiſh, Wherefore 
I cannot but think people are too ſe- 
yere in prejudging and condemning the Di- 
rectors by the lump: for as I hope, and 
ſhou'd be very glad, to ſee the real Authors of 
our preſent uncaſineſſes brought to condign 
Puniſhment; ſo I ſhou'd be as ſorry, that any 
honeſt well-meaning Director ſhou'd ſuffer 
for miſmanagement he cou'd not help, and 
which 'tis very likely he diſapprov'd. But 
theſe are reflections that cannot eſcape the 
wiſdom or juſtice of the Committce, and I 
hope to be with you my ſelf, before the mat- 
tcr is finally decided. I am, &c, 


10 
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T O 


Mr. * * * 


May 21, 1721. 

Have juſt read over Dr. Hare's new 
Piece (1). I fee he has learn'd from Dr. 
S* * * to write ſcandal in his Tirle-page 
But J am apt to believe, that, in the draw- 
ing up of the Anſwer it ſelf, he ſtudy'd no 
pattern; and, leaſt of all, his own. He has 
in my opinion condeſcended to the meaneſt 
of all abuſes ; and were I to draw up a charge 
againſt him, I wou'd do it in the words of 
SocRATES, which PLATo (in his Apology) in- 
troduces him ſpeaking againſt MELITus. 
"Adixeiv Onν,Ʒ ue, ors orovdy ap,, padiuc 
£5 ayavas R avFpwrovg, TOA TpaY paTuY 
Ter Tu peveg arovdaluy xai i,, wy cules 
Taos Tory tuehioe. It ſhews, I think, no 
great concern for truth to declare, as he does 
at his firſt ſetting out, that his (2) having 
promis'd to anſwer the Biſhop was the on- 
ly motive for doing it. Tis a happy expe- 
dient he has found out, of mixing his obſer- 
vations on real or ſuppos'd Athciſtical _— 

an 


(1) Scripture vindicated from the Miſmterpretations of the Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Banger: in his Anſwer to the Dean of Worceſter's Viſitation 
Sermon concerning Church- Authority. 

(2) Pref. Page 1, 
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and Perſons, with confutations of the Biſhop. 
This is ſuch an ungenerous inſinuation, that 
(if I cou'd not otherwiſe gueſs at the Dean's 
temper) I muſt think it owing to the moſt 
| virulent malice : as if there were ſomething 
ſo agreeing between them, that they can- 
not well be ſeparated. But perhaps he thinks 
himſelf qualify'd to be a Drawcanſir in con- 
troverſy. If fo, I don't queſtion, but the Bi- 
ſhop will ſoon prove him miſtaken: tho he 
is reſolv'd, it ſeems, not to heed whatever is 
advanc'd againſt him for the future. Sure 
no man had ever leſs reaſon to inſult his 
adverſary with a Q. E. D. at the concluſion 
of a Paragraph; in which, as far as I am 
able to judge, whatever he dwells on, cither 
makes for the Biſhop, inſtead of refuting him, 
or is inconcluſive, or entirely falſe. One 
manifeſt contradiction in it, I cou'd not help 
taking notice of. We are told (in page 6) 
that x, when given to civil Governors, 
is an honourable appellation only; and that 
Dominus is the rendring, not of Kvggrs, but 
of A ν This he himſelf refutes in page 
9, where he ſays Kvpjes is equivalent to 
der erns, and ſignifies à property of * Go- 
vernor in the perſons gouern dd. 


As to his Quotations for ſettling the ſenſe 
of the word nei gecda, I am not without ſome 
ſuſpicion, that they will all recoil upon him 
ſelf. ARISTOPHANESI am confident (to whom 
he chuſes particularly to appeal, as writing 

4 in 
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in the familiar ſtile) can't ſerve his purpoſe, 
This Author being a favorite of mine, I was 
eaſily induc'd to examine all the places, where 
he uſes this word: and I aſſure my ſelf it 
no where ſignifies to obey, in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word. It occurs three times in his 
PLurus: 


Eriges 0 '£TAQTOLY legs Piregec, 
Kai ouxoPay/ai, 5 reyngei · KAP. el NH. ( 3) 
"Oy 47 Oi paNga pla t. IA. rel Ne. (4) 
and again, 
f \ \ ” 9 * / \ / / 
Ti & du, T0 Teaypen; rid Kai TH Tpomru, 


gend. ru ige; & rei Nh. (5) 


And in his Nuses, where a ſtupid illiterate 
fellow is ſhewn a Map of the world, 


All 0} oo Vs rec Aοο dens. Opas z 
Aide A. NM. L TP. ri ov Ayes; & Tropa (6) 


In all theſe places it is impoſſible the 
word ſhou'd mean any thing, but I believe 
it is as you ſay, or I cannot be perſuaded it is 
ſo. The ſame ſenſe is to be put upon it in 
this verſe of his ACHARNENSES : VA 

X K N 


(3) Ver. 30. 

(4) Ver. 251. 
(s) Ver. 335. 
(6) Ver. 207. 
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Kaxic ar Aoi, & Ti Tov [ay rt oH (7) 


In the Nunks, where a father is endeavour- 
ing to prevail upon his ſon, to forſake a looſe 
way of living, by all the arts of a mild per- 
ſuaſion, we have the following words : 


Q TW; 19. ol. Th gy SHH Gr on (8); 3 
ET. "Ex<prioy a 9 cel xica Tous raced TPOT 85, 
Kai HAS A a Y 4770 ragaoio u. 

$ElI. al on Ti KEAEUELS 3 Tr. 2 Ti tic; 
EI Tt ! ü e. (8) 


After this, Juſtice is repreſented making 
uſe of ſeycral arguments to gain him over to 
her ſide: but Injuſtice ſhews him, to what 
reproach he will be expos'd, if he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded by the other : 


Ei rau, & lAeigdxioy Et. more, &c. 9) 


The inſtance out of the VESPSAE, upon 
which the Dean lays ſo great a ſtreſs, is far 
from declaring in his favour. An old fool 
is there repreſented, reſolving to continue 
his practice of frequenting the Courts of Judi- 

Cature: 


(7) Ver. 151. 
(8) Ver. 87. 
(9) Ver. 996. 
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cature: and his ſon endeavouring by ſever; 
arguments to diſſuade him from it, the Chy. 
rus adviſes him to comply with his . 
queſt: 


IliFeu, Tr9iv Aoyu0t, pus apew yy. (10 


Can it be ſaid that the father (whole 
power over the ſon, accofding to the Dean, 
ought to be very great) is here bid to obey 
the ſon? The father all this while continues 
ſilent. The Chorus tells the ſon, this ſilence 
is owing to his being convinc'd of his miſtake; 
and that he will now conſent to do, what 
before he cou'd not be perſuaded to: 


WT rupaue) ĩuoy mc do rigen, (11) 
Ny o its abs Tois Aoyerrs TiuSereu, 
Kei Opoves led ic n a rpbæex, 
He. opuevos TE ny —— 


The ſon continues to preſs him to a com 
pliance, 


197, & rarig, mv Tay g ih FIDE, (11) 
To which he replies, i eigene, vol 3 and 


n his ſon's telling him, not to concern 
himſelf with judicial proceſſes, he anſwetrs, 


(10) ver. 728. 
(11) ver 244. 
(12) ver. 757» 


Ten 


r *' all 


— — Ten & (13 


Adus draxpvdi mecTepor, Y Y ν:pů 


In all theſe paſſages, which very unluckily 

© for ſome body follow ſo cloſely in the ſame 
| Scene, and which give light to each other, it is 
manifeſt that the word has not the ſenſe the 
Dean wou'd make it confeſs; but only % be 
bor not to be perſuaded, to comply or diſagree. 
In the Avxs = the ſame Poet, where a per- 
ſon has a propoſal to make, which, if ac- 
cepted, he thinks will be of great ſervice to 
— Republic of Birds, we meet with the fol- 
lowing words: 


H ly aps Bech ＋ Oer. dan Nu, (14) 
K dual, 1 7 ter av, a echt Asi. 

EIN. ri T0 1x; 3 ITEL. e, ri TiFo;ofs ; z New- 
Ta h OC. 


Here it can ſignify nothing, but 0 follow ad- 
vice: and afterwards, where the ſame perſon 
ſeconds the Chorus, in deſiring an interview 
with the Nightingale, it cant be faid any 
obedience is COIs. 


* rivro ply n af dure e (rs), 
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(13) ver. 759. WE 
(14) ver. 163. 101 
(15) ver. 662. 


Vol. II. 


— — — 
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Again we find this terrible word in his Ly. 
SISTRATA, 


Kgdtrel ixoura 74100: T6 pg rei. (16) 


This is the paſſage in which the Dean ſeem 
to triumph, when he obſerves, it is here ut 
of unwilling obedience. But he's ſtrange 
miſtaken in the meaning of it. The Athe 
nians are ſuppoſed by the Poet to declat 
war againſt the Lacedemonians ; and th: 
women, not knowing how to fpare thei 
husbands, endeavour to oblige them to mal: 
peace. Till this is accompliſh'd, they bint 
themſelves by oath not to admit them to the 
embraces. LYSISTRATA in the name of the 
reſt reads the oath, declaring ſhe will fu 
fer no man to careſs her; that ſhe will ty 
at home, and adorn her felf as much as pol 
ſible, to appear the more engaging in het 
husband's eyes; and, that when ſhe has by 
theſe Arts enflam'd him, ſhe will refuſe to 
ſatisfy his deſire. 


| Rind iubira rde g ug rule. (17 


'Tis ſtrange the Dean ſhou'd interpret a mo- 
deſt expreſſion for loye. fartiiliatity, to be 
obedience. His Lady, I believe, is of ano 


ther mind. I forbear to mention, that 5 
bun 


(16) ver. 223. 
(17) Ubi ſupra, 


E A > = CT a ” A £2. > — 


> 


1 2 7 


* = 
3 


Cy — 


| 
e 


phraſe #x inay rel Rech does not mean to be 
unwilling to obey in any good author. In 


PLAro eſpecially, who often makes uſe of 
it, it can ſignify nothing but not eaſily te be 


perſuaded. od £X@V rel era, 8 1 e Ot Ae 
val ec, wv Trav wie n rakFai, are 
with him equivalent expreſſions. Thoſe I 
have alledg'd are all or moſt of the places 
in ARISTOPHANES, where this ſame word 
rel Hic is to be ſeen; in none of which, I 
fancy, will it be found big with that autho- 
rity the Dean contends for. 


As to the more ſerious part of the ar- 
gument, where he does not refute himſelf 
(which I think is often the caſe) I ſee no- 
thing but what the Biſhop has already an- 
ſwer d. I ſhou'd be glad to be inform'd, what 
relation a conſiderable part of his Book has 
tothe preſent Conttoverſy. He is very fond, 
| obſerve, of marginal notes; one of which 
I mean his emendation of HoRaCe) 1 ſup- 
pole was introduc'd to fix to himſelf the re- 
putation of a judicious Cxitic. I was the 
more ſurpriz d at this, becauſe, in the Poſt- 
ſcript of his Sermon, he promiſed the Biſhop, 
that he wou'd not turn to any other ſuhjelt 
o recover that character. 


Hh 


93 


1 O 


ceſſaries. 


Indeed I expected you every day in town altt 
the Letter J wrote to you laſt week, not in 


great meaſure. 
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Mr. TOL AN D. 


Albemarle-ſtreet, Januar 
the th, 1721-2. 


Aturday night about nine I received your 

of that day, which gives me ſuch a di 

mal account of your ill ſtate of health, thu 
I was extremely concern'd at the condition! 
found you were in, I doubt for want of nt 


I cannot forbear wiſhing you were in tou 
for I doubt you cannot caſily get ſuch broth 
and bits of eaſy digeſtion as I ſhou'd take car 
to procure for you. Your Landlady may i 
a very good woman, and have a great it 
ſpect for you, but her poverty may preven 
her from providing ſuch ſort of victuals au 
drinks, as are proper for a ſick man red 
ced to ſo weak a condition as I find you att 


gining you had been ſo much out of ordet 
tho' I ſaw by your looks that a fit of ſid 
neſs was growing upon you, which T hoy! 
your Vomits and Purges had prevented in 


701 
J inten 
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I intend to ſollicite the Peer your old 
ſtingy acquaintance and my neighbour, and 
ſee whether a Letter, which I ſhall (end him, 
will move him once in his life to be gene- 
rous and charitable. 


Lour reflexions upon the Phyſicians, and 
the Injuſtice of the World are very right; but 
you muſt not indulge melancholy thoughts 
bt ſuch a time. Let it ſuffice you to know, 
hat although my. circumſtances arc narrow 
enough, you ſhall never want neceſlaries 
whilſt 11ive. I am ſenſible that bare neceſſaries 
re but cold comfort to a man of your ſpirit, 
and deſert; but tis all I dare promiſe. Tis an un- 
grateful age, and we muſt bear with it the beſt 
we may, till we can mend it. Adieu, be cheer- 


4. 


; ful, and think of going with me for Ireland. 
8 Tours ſincerely, 


g 0) 4112504 + MOLESWORTH. 


| Munday night 9 a-Clock: 


AM ſorry to find you continue ſo ill, and 
yet dare not preſcribe any thing for you: 
no forts of Quacks have credit with you, 
and I can recommend nothing to you but 
Jour own kitchen Phyſic. Veal broth with 
Il H h 3 barley, 


I. Fer EF KS, 
barley; or (if you be enclined to a looſeneſ 
With rice boiled in it, is very proper. 'Tis 
a very ſickly time: there is 4 rot among our 
Lords, five or ſix of them are dropt off with. 
in this week, yet little loſs to the Public. 


J am glad you got the Madera, and wiſh 
I had a ſtock of my own to ſend you more, 
beg'd the bottle I ſent you from Docdot 
WezuLwoop, for the right ſort is not to be 
bought. I writ the moſt moving Letter 
cou'd invent to your ſtingy Peer, and he 
excuſed his Writing an anſwer. ; but by 
word of mouth told my man, that he hat 
already ſent you ſomething; meaning, a 
I ſuppoſe,” the ehetif prefer my Lady 
H#**#+* mentions.- Tis a ſad monſter of 1 
man; and not worthy of further hotice to be 
taken of him. 


I Wonder your appetite does not mend 
in that fine air: 'tis a ſign your diſtempe! 
has not done with you. 


a r 
Adieu, ſer mt heat from ou now and 
then, ſince I am not able to ſce you. 


i 
b- 4 
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To * * * 


Putney, Jan. 28, 1721-2, 


Sin, 


8 I wou'd never ſerve my friends by 
halves, were I in a capacity to be uſe- 
ful to them; fo l ſhall ſet no other bounds 
to my good wiſhes in their behalf, but what 
nature her ſelf has irreyocably ſet : and there-. 
25 that all the years of your life, and thoſe 
of each in your hopeful family, may be at- 
tended with health and proſperity, is my 
very hearty and unfeign d wiſh, this year and 
2 long as I live. | | 


The day after I had the honor to ſee you 
in London, I fell mighty ill, having been 
lingring before; and the Doctor that was 
calbd to me, made me twenty times worſe, 
if poſſible. All acknowledge that he had 
like to kill me, I was brought hither the Satur- 
day following (which was the next before 
Chriſtmas) and have never ſince been able 
to go out of my Chamber, ſcarce to walk 
croſs it for ſome time. From that day to 
this I never taſted a bit of meat, being ſole- 
ly confin'd to broths and other liquids; not 
by the Doctors, but my ſtomach, which re- 
fuſes and throws out every thing elſe: ſit 
venia. Had not my Lady H * * * flatterd 

Hh 4 me 
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me more than once in her Letters, that you 
would be ſo kind as to call on me; I ſhou'd 
have given notice to you before, as to one 
of my beſt friends, of the condition I am in, 
tho' very perceptibly better than 1 was, | 
necd fay no more on this ſubjeQ. 


The laſt time I was at your houſe, ſeeing 
the young Ladies drudging at the longwind- 
ed and unweildy Cleopatra, I promis d to ac 
commodate them with entertainment of that 
kind, that ſhould pleaſe them much more; 
and eſpecially Zayde, the beſt underſtood of 
all Romances. I thought then to be the bear- 
er my ſelf, but ſince I cannot yet be ſo hap- 
py, I take the liberty to ſend it now; and, 
when they have done with this, I ſhall ſend 
'cm another. 


1 am, 
Sin, 


Tour moſt faithful hum- 
K ble ſervant. 


binnen 


> 


>  - Þ 7 
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Mr. TOLAND: 


menu, 15 , COR Fe 

Dear SIR, 185 = 
Began to be very ey at 106 AMERY 
I from you for eight or ten days together, 


and had order d my man to walk to Putney 


this morning, when 1 recei'd your' Letter 


laſt 8 1 7 EA 

The return of the His ad your keep- 
ing to kitchen Phyſic, will reſtore you to 
health. I would not have you venture a- 
broad too early, altho' I long to ſee you. 
Among other things, I wou'd ſhew you the 
moſt noble Collection of Papers, and authen- 
tic Records for the writing a Hiſtory of the late 
Wars (from King W1LL1aM's death to Queen 
AnNe's Peace) that you can poſſibly imagine. 
The Colonel LX ** and I would deſire your 
aſſiſtance, and wou'd endeavour to make you 
find your account in ſo doing, for ſo much 
of your time and pains as ſhould be employ d 
that way. But tis time enough to talk of 
this, when you are' reſtor'd to perfect health. 


My Lady HX XxX is a perſon very much be- 
fond the rank of our modern Ladies. I have 
3 always 
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always eſteem d her as ſuch, and ſhe has x 
conſtantly made good my opinion. You and 
I might give twenty inſtances of this. But 


none pleaſes me better at preſent than het 
kindneſs and charity for you. 


I think'tis very wholeſome for you not to be 
troubled with publick news, unleſs you were 
better. You will come into a'new world 
when you get once abroad again, and ever 
thing will be ſtrange and diverting to you one 
way or other. Our weather is too good for 
the ſeaſon of the-year : but do you keep to 
a great fire ſide till March be far advancd 
Our Parliament will be up in a fortnight, 


and I intend to fit in no future one. 
; | ts Adieu. 
g „5 | 2 Yours, 
; 2 By } « MOoOLESWORTH, 


geren! 


10 


LIT TIA 49 
1 0 
The Right Honourable 
THE LORD MOLESWORTH.- 


5 Putney, Friday. Noon. 
b er 

"THEN. I ſeem'd to be in a fair way 
of mending, my old pains in my 
s, reins, and ſtomach, ſeiz d 9 vio- 
lently two days ago; with a total loſs of ap- 
petite, hourly reachings, and very high co- 
lour d water. I take it for granted, that theſe 
are ſymptoms of approaching Gravel, and 
therefore I comfort my ſelf with the thoughts, 
that when this Gravel comes, I ſhall together 
with it be diſcharg'd from my pains. 


In my laſt, I told your Lordſhip, that tho' 
your reſolution of ſerving in no future Par- 
liament, might be beneficial to your ſelf, it 
wou'd be detrimental to your Country : but 
if I had not been in haſte to finiſh a long 


Letter, I ſhould have added, that upon ſe- 


cret thoughts, even your Country wou'd be 
a gainer by a retirement from buſineſs at 
this age. My reaſons and examples for ſup- 


porting this aſſertion are numerous. Yet 
| WE. conſi- 
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conſidering my preſent unfitneſs for writing, 
I ſhall only trouble you with the example of 
Cicero, who during the ſeven year's ſpace 
that he was forcibly kept out of buſineſ;, 
wrote all thoſe incomparable Books, which 
are much more uſcful to the world; than 
the whole courſe of his Employments. The 
great noiſe he made in the Forum has not con. 
tributed near ſo much to his Immortality, as 

the fruits of his Retirement, whereof never- 
theleſs we have but the leaſt part remain. 
ing, In like manner, My Lorp, that ex- 
cellent work, wherein you have made ſuch 
progreſs, and which ſeems to reſemble ſo 
nearly Cicero de Republica, will be a no- 
bler task, and more uſcful to mankind, than 
any Senatorial efforts: nec aliud ſtribend; 
af”. tam e 4 We wo na mihi videtur. 


I am, &c. 


T 0 


L ET T EAS. 


1 O 
Mr. TOLAN D. 


March 1, 1721-3. 


Dear ToLAND, 


Wonder I hear nothing from you or of 
you: you muſt needs be very ill, or care- 
leſs ; I had much rather it were the laſt. I hope 
altho' I do not ſend you ſupplies (ſuch ſmall 
ones as I can afford) yet that you wou'd be 
ſo free as to ask me in caſe you wanted them, 
for I am one of thoſe who with a friend 
deſire freedom, and expect to be told when 
other reſources fail. Pray let me hear from 
you often. I am ſometimes very much indiſ- 
poſed, ſometimes tolerably well in health ; 
now l am the latter, but that may not con- 
t1NUC, 


You will ſee that I am embark'd in a 
grand affair, no leſs than ſtanding for Weſt- 
minſter, I have employ'd all my friends as 
ſollicitors and runners about, and great hopes 
are given me. I am ſorry you are not in 
a ſtate of health to do me ſervice. Believe 
me, when I tell you, you ſhall fare as yon 


a  ERT TEES. 


and if that be not extraordinary well, blame 
not. 


Tour affeftionate 
friend and ſervant, 


MoLEsworrTy, 
TOLAND's 
A NS W E R. 


Putney, March 2, 1721-1 


My Lorp, 
Was never a careleſs correſpondent, ot 
| were I fo to any, ſure I am, it ſhould not 
5 of all mankind to your Lordſhip. 'Neithe: 
was it for not needing aſſiſtance of my friends. 
I have been ſo long ſilent; but by reaſon of 
almoſt inceſſant pains, and very extraordi 
nary weakneſs, Twoor three days before you 
ſervant call'd here laſt, I grew much worſe 
than I was; and from a mending ſtate (the 
- vigour of my mind increaſing, tho with lit 
tle influence on the infirmity of my body) 
xelaps d again into all my former ſymptoms 
more frequent and malignant than eve! 
This has oblig'd ime to put my ſelf into th 
hands of a Phyſician, who .I believe to be an 
honeſt man, prepares his on medicines 


and explains every thing he does to me. He 
has 
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has already put me to ſeveral little expences, 


ſome of them extremely uſeful to my poor 
corpuſcle, as four dimitty waſtcoats, which 
a viſit from Sir T*** J *** enabled me 
to pay. I need not deſcend to more particu- 
culars, ready pence going neceſlarily out 


eyery day. 


Since you will embark once more on that 
troubleſome ſea, I heartily wiſh you all good 
luck, and wiſh I had been able to run for 
you night and day, which with great ardor 
1wou'd. I am, with the utmoſt truth and 
zcal, 


Mr Loxp, 
Tour Lordſbip s 


moſt humble and 
moſt obedient ſervant. 


FINIS 
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PUMATERIALITY 
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AND I 8 


[DISTINCTION 


FROM THE 


BO D „ Ae: 


. BENJAMIN BATLY, 1 
Rector of St. JAMES's in Bristol 10 


uin 


TW A 
LT 5 1 70 1 x, 


I 


[ts 1. is with no ſmall hs and ind 
g ſtruction that I have read thoſe Papers, 
| that, lately paſsd between you and 
| the learned and reverend Mr. CLARKE, 
oncerning the Immateriality of the Soul; 
and e it would be too great preſump- 


a 2 | tion 
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4 OF THE IMMATERIALITY 


tion in me, to pretend to determine on which 
ſide the advantage in that Controverſy |, 
yet certainly you engage me to you too power 
in ſome particulars, and if I may not ſay ya 
demonſtrate againſt Mr. CLARKE, yet I an 
the whole world muſt ſay, you demonſtrat 
moſt evidently, your on incomparable pam 
and underſtanding. So that if a man ſhoulf 
fancy you worſted in that diſpute, yet hoy: 
ever it was not Mr. CLARKE that worſted you, 
tho à wery learned and ingenious man; bu 
that invincible thing, Truth, which at that 
time peradventure one might conceit you 
enemy. But let that be as it will, my inten 
tion is not to meddle in it, but rather to pro 
poſe to you an Argument of ſomewhat a di: 
ferent kind, and which ſeems to me free: 
from exception. And as your great Candout 
and Ingenuity, and the general Reputation 
you have for a man of unſpotted virtue, a 
thel E you highly deſerve any endeavours 
that can be uſed, to ſet you right in matten 
of an important nature; ſo the ſame virtues 


1 öam ſure, muſt render any ſuch endeavours 


highly acceptable to you, from whomſoeve 
they proceed, and how weak ſoever they 
ſhould prove. Tis true, you profeſs to be- 
lieve the Soul immortal, from the authority 
of divine Revelation, and becauſe you pto- 
feſs to believe this grand principle of all Re 
ligion, it would be the utmoſt uncharitablc- 
neſs in any man to queſtion it; eſpecially, 
when no contradiction, but the higheſt agrec 
| ablcnels 


wed Dka”coeamK©w PJM XX=*%. 
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ableneſs to this belief, is found in your life and 
converſation ; but how to make this belief a- 
greeable to your ſentiments about the Soul, 
is verily a difficulty with me; and if I could 
have reconciled this, or made you conſiſtent 
with yourſelf, 1 ſhould not have troubled you 
on this point, notwithſtanding you had 
held the Soul corporcal. I ſhall wave any 


_—_ introduction or ceremony to you, and 


lay before you the argument itſelf, which, 
if you pleaſe to conſider, and give your 
thoughts on it, you will both ſhew me an 
extraordinary Civility, and perhaps give ſome 
farther light to the ſubject, upon which you 
have been lately cmploy d. 

THE Argument is in PLAro (1); and as 
his writings you know are, it proceeds by 
way of Dialogue, between Sock ArES and AL- 
CIBIADES, The ſubſtance of it, I ſhall en- 
deavour to tranſlate, and then make ſome re- 
ys upon it. 


_ Sers. | Who is he that diſcourſes 
* with you? Is it not Socrates? And who 
E is he that hears? Is it not ALctBlapes? 
« Alcib. Doubtleſs. Socra. And what is this 
© buſineſs of diſcourſing? Is it any thing but 
* a man's uſing ſpeech? Are not theſe, the 
* ſame? Alcib. It is not to be deny d. So- 
1 era. Is not then he that uſes. a thing, and 


(1) Prar, ani Ia N 


a 3 | te the 
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< the thing uſed, different, diſtin from one 
4 another? Alcib. How (ay you, SOCRATES? 
« Socra.- To the purpoſe, Conſider any han. 
« dy-craftſman. Is he not different from the 
« tools and inſtruments that he uſes in his 
« work? The thing that cuts from the perſon 
e that cuts with it? Alcib. Paſt queſtion, 
© Focra. What? in regard to any muſical In. 
te ſtrument, is not the thing the ſame 2. 1; 
&« not the Lute one thing, and he who plays 
« on it another! Aleib. Confeſs d. Socra. 
4 And this, ALCIBIADES, was the purpoſe of 
my queſtion to you juſt now, whether he 
< that uſcs'a thing, and the thing uſed, do 
ce not always appear different, diſtinct, things! 
« Alcth. They do fo indeed. Socra. Very 

< good! And pray what. does one of theſe 
1 handy-craftſmen in exerciſe of his occupa- 
« tion uſe? Alcib. He uſes. his inſtruments. 
4 Hocra. Does he not uſe likewiſc his hands? 
« Hlcib. His Hands likewiſe... Sacra. And 
« his eyes? Alcib. 1 grant ye. Socra. And 
« was it not before granted, that he that uſes 
<« a thing, and the thing uſed, are. different 
cc And copſcquently that the Muſician, or any 
« other artiſt is different, not only from his 
C60 inſtruments, but from his hands and eyes, 
«thoſe parts of che Body that he uſes? Al 
e eib. Very true. tze And does not a 
man uſe his whole Body? Alcib. I think 
«fo indeed: Socra. Carry this ill along 
«with you, That the thing uſed, and he who 
e uſcs it, are different. Alcib. I remember it, 
« SOCRA- 
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ſtinction Damn the Body. 


ceive the Soul immaterial and goes into its 
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« SOCRATES.” Socra. I therefore conclude, 
that what we calla Man is a thing entirely 
«different from his Body. Alcib. I cannot 
e deny it. Socra. What is it then in this 
«compoſition that we may moſt properly 
« call the Man? Alcib. Nay, in that you 
« muſt excuſe me, SOCRATES. Socra. What! 
« know you not what it is that uſes the Bo- 
« dy? Alcib. Full well. Socra. Is it any 
thing but the Soul > Alcib. No, certainly. 
« Jocra. And is not this what rules and go- 
« 'yerns the Body ? Alctb. No doubt.” 


TH IS, in my opinion, will furniſh us with 
idea s, at leaſt lay a foundation of proving (1 
had almoſt faid demonſtrating) the Soul's di- 


AND in order to it, I ſhall firſt oil a 
few things, that my meaning may be the 
more clearly apprehended; and next, confider 
more —_— the force of the preceding 
Argument. 

if, IT is not my intention from this ar- 
gument, to conclude any thing immediately 
touching the nature of the ſubſtance of the 
Soul, not indeed whether it be perfectly im- 
material, diveſted of all the properties of mat- 
ter, (as I take it immaterial ſignifies) and con- 
ſequently of extenſion, as well as others; al- 
though it be often retain d by ſome who con- 


a 4 idea, 
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idea, which ſeems to me very diſagreeable, 
For what is immaterial but a negation of all 
matter? And while men aſſert this of the 
Soul, they ſhould ſtill continue to it, the 
primeſt property of matter, if not repugnant, 
yet for certain is extreamly incongruous, and 
the ground of endleſs difficulties and jargon. 
But with this, I have nothing to do here. By 
the Body, we underſtand this corruptible ſy- 
ſtem of matter, which is made up of divers 
parts, blood, animal ſpirits, &c. and a particu- 
lar diſpoſition. and organization of thoſe parts; 
and my intent is to prove the Soul none of 
theſe, no mode, quality, power or faculty of 
any of theſe ſeparately, neither the reſult of 
the whole taken together ; but that which 
thinks in us is a ſubſtance, and a diſtin ſub- 
ſtance from the Body. And I rather chuſe to 
call the Soul a diſtin ſubſtance from the Bo- 
dy, than call it immaterial ; becauſe many men 
have taught the Soul to be a diſtin ſubſtance 
from the Body, and yet have diſcours'd of it as 
material (as did, I conceive, TERTULLIAN) but 
then their idea of this matter, of which they 
thought the Soul · to partake, was vaſtly different 
from their idea of the Body: it was matter of a 
different kind, matter and matter differing in 
their language and idea's, almoſt as much pet- 
haps, as Spirit and Body does now according 
to the moderns. With the rectirude of this 
way of thinking, I have nothing to'do. 


wt 
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2d4ly, WHAT we underſtand here by the 
terms ſubſtance, faculty, mode, &c. By ſub- 

ance, we conceive ſomething that ſubſiſts of 
itſelf, and that is the ſubje& of what we term 
properties, powers, faculties, modes, &c. Theſe 
latter cannot ſubſiſt, nor act of themſelves, 
and this is what diſtinguiſhes between them : all 
powers and faculties muſt be powers and faculties 
of ſomething, as Mr. Locke ſays ſomewhere, 
to conceive of a thing as capable of acting, is 
to concerve of it as a ſubſtance; and there- 
fore to conceive thus of any faculty, we de- 
part from our idea of a faculty, and con- 
ceive of it as a ſubſtance; and if we can for 
certain demonſtrate any thing to act of itſelf, 
we demonſtrate it to be a ſubſtance; and if 
we can prove the Soul thus to act of itſelf, 
we prove it a diſtin ſubftance from the Body. 


zaly, BY the Soul, I underſtand ſomething 
that thinks within us. And this I ſay, on pur- 
poſe to prevent any ſuſpicions in you, that I 
endeavour to impoſe on myſelf or you, by 
taking that for granted, which ought to be 
proved; as poſſibly might be imagin'd, when 
| ay, the Soul acts upon the Body, &c. by 
which I do not ſuppoſe the Soul and Body 
two diſtin ſubſtances, but Soul is equiva- 
lent with me to Thought, or the power of 
thinking, be it what it will. | 


4thly, WHAT I mean by differext or di- 
finct ſubſtances, Now it is certain, we — 
| 
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and are very apt to fancy differences and d. 
ſtinctions as to things where there ate really 
none. As for example ; ; any ſyſtem of mat. 
ter, any common ſtone or pebble, is one di. 
Itinct thing or ſubſtance, but yet it is made 
up of ſeveral parts; but from this diſtinction 
of parts, it would be a ſtrange Way of argy- 
ing, when the queſtion is concerning any one 
Body or Syſtem of Matter, hence to infer it 
* diſtinct things or ſubſtances, becauſe 
the thing it ſelf conſiſts of theſe ſeveral parts, 
in a peculiar way diſpoſed and united. $o 
in conſidering Man, I would not impoſe ſuch 
a groſs Eallacy on myſelf, becauſe in this 
compoſition; I can conccive it made up of 
ſeveral: parts,' hence to infer man a 
ed of ſeveral diſtinct ſubſtances. It avails no- 
thing therefore, unleſs theſe parts can be 
proved of a different diſtinct kind. Thus you 
ſee I labour to free myſelf from all ambigui- 
ty of exptreſſion; and if I am impos d on, | 
am ſure it is not with my own knowledge 
and conſent. 


T O return to the Argument of SOCRATES, 
in OV] two rde are TIE to be con. 
Kart d: 


| L WHETHER. che Soul ads upon dt 
Body, or uſes it as an inſtrument or organ. 


H. WHET HER: this demonſtrates a red 
* ſubſtantial diſtinction between Soul and 
Body. iſt, 
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iſt, WHETHER. the Soul acts upon the Body, 
or uſes it as an inſtrument or organ. That is, 
when the parts of the Body are ſound and right- 
ly diſpoſed, whether Thought or this thinking 
power doth not communicate motion to them, 
influence, direct, govern them. This every 
man experiences, at leaſt of many parts of 
the Body; my hands, cyes, &c. I move ac- 
cording to the direction or determination of 
my will. The only doubt that can be ſtarted, is, 
whether Thought thus moves the whole body, 
or whether there are not ſome inviſible parts, 
viz. the Brain, and animal Spirits, from whence 
this motion or influence is derived. I un- 
dertake- therefore to prove this propoſition, 
VIS 15: 21.7 2 


THAT the motions of the Body, ſuch as 
we term voluntary, proceed not ultimately 
from the Brain, or any other inviſible parts 
of the Body, but from Thought, or the power 


FOR example, my hand is at reſt; by the 
determination of my will, I move it. What 
is that that moves my hand? According to 
the common hypotheſis, immediately I con- 
feſs it is the Muſcles; animal Spirits, &c. But 
then What moves, or: at leaſt differenly deter- 
mines them? (for it muſt be granted, the muſ- 
cles and animal ſpirits that immediately move 
my hand, muſt receive motion, or a different 

07 deter- 
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determination of motion, when my hand 
moves, from what they were in, when my 
hand was at reſt) I ſay then, from whence 
proceeded this motion of the Nerves, animal 
Spirits, &c. that immediately moy'd my hand? 
We will ſay, from ſome parts or part of the 
brain. (And in this, we ſay no more than can 
be prov'd, what none that I know, deny.) But 
what moves, or at leaſt gives a different de- 
termination of motion to this part of the brain, 
from whence this motion in my hand is de- 
rived ? (for it muſt be granted again, that this 
part of the brain, from whence this motion 
to my hand is derived, muſt 'be at that in- 
ſtant put into motion, or ſome different dil- 
poſition, or determination of motion, from 
what they were in when my hand was at reſt, 
Theſe parts of the brain cannot be in the ſame 
motion or diſpoſition, when my hand moves, as 
when my hand was at reſt.) Well! I ſay, what 
gives theſe parts of the brain this motion, or 
this different diſpoſition or determination of 
motion? Muſt .it not be reſolved into thought 
or the power of wn gh for nee here 
is nothing alle to do it. 


LET us examine 2dly , Whether this ar- 
gues two diſtinct Subſtances in Man, whether 
this will infer that that thinks in us, to be 
a Subſtance different from the Brain, animal 
Spirits, &c. I think in fn r this is as "de: 
monſtrable. 


FOR 
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FOR certainly, If a Body at reſt, moves, 
ſomething muſt put it into motion; again, if 
a Body in motion, be differently determin'd 
in its motion, ſomething muſt alter, or dif- 
ferently determine its motion, or elſe the Mu- 
ſician might be the ſame thing with his Fiddle, 
the Horſe with his Rider, and the Tennis-ball 
with the Wall, that rebounds it. To be guil- 
ty of a little tautology. Here is a Body at 
reſt. It is moved. Muſt it not be ſomething 
that moves it? Again, here is a body moy- 
ing in a ſtrait line, it inſtantly changes from 
this to a circular one. Can this be without 
ſomething that changes and guides its motion ? 
The parts of the brain arc at reſt, or under 
ſome peculiar motion, or diſpoſition ; this 
thinking power gives theſe parts motion, or 
a different diſpoſition or determination of 
motion. Muſt not this therefore be ſome real 
ſubſiſting thing, different from the brain or the 
parts of it, that it moves or directs? I ſaw 
once a Phyſician by moving the nerves, at ſome, 
diſtance from the hand, move the hands and 
the fingers in a Skeleton diverſe ways, Was 
not the Phyſician different from the Skeleton ? 
What the Phyſician did, Thought did in the 
living man more compleatly. Why is not 
then that which thinks in us a different thing 
from the body, that it moves? I know not, 
how other men think, but it ſcems to me, 
I have hardly about any thing more clear Ideas. 
But yet to examine this matter the moſt (c-. 
weely,| en e 
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poſitions, whereby I will endeavour to ſolve 
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The parts'of the brain are matter, and What. 


I know not what it might not do, it might 
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I will ebe fancy to my ſelf three Sup- 


this, without the aſſiſtance of a diſtinct Sub- 
ſtance from the body. 


ift, I will examine, whether ſome part or 
parts of the brain cannot move, or differently 


determine themſelves, 
p 14 


"2dly, WHETHER this may not ariſe from 
fome peculiar organization, &c. 


zaly, WHETHER a power of lelk⸗ motion 
cannot be ſuperadded by Gop to ſome peculiar 
part or parts of the brain. As I have not 
met with any thing very different from theſe, 
ſo I believe it is not caſy to form any very 
different hypotheſis. 


1. WHETHER fone parts of the bid can- 
not move or differently determine themſelves. 


ſoever a man may fancy about the powers of 
mattet, one can never fancy matter, when 
once at reſt, capable of giving it ſelf motion, 
or differently determining its own motion; 

no more than it can convert it ſelf from a 
ſquare to a round figure: which, if it could do, 


give it ſelf underſtanding and wiſdom as well, 
and all other attributes of the Deity. And 
this is not only the caſe of Matter, but of 
any 
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any other thing; to talk of giving itſelf 
that, which it had not, is a plain contradicti- 
on, becauſe giving ſuppoſes the being already 
poſſeſſed of that, which is to be given, and 
yet the latter clauſe ſuppoſes, that it has not, 
that which is to be given. So that if 
matters moving it ſelf, be undetſtood of thats? 
ters giving it ſelf motion, (and it muſt give 
ir ſelt motion, ot another mult give it, for 
motion cannot ariſe out of nothing) nothing 
can be more evidently abſurd. But i no ſe 
imagines ſo ablurd a hs [11 

YES: really, I chiwk, he ittiagiries as ſelf 
ſame thing, who thinks, that matter at reſt,” 
be it the brain, or any other matter, can 
move itſelf, can ſtop or differently determine 
ts own motion. For While matter is at reſt, 
motion is not in it; while it moves in a right 
line, it moves not in a circulat one. When 
it moves therefore here is an addition of mo- 
non made to it; hen it moves from a ſtrait 
to 2 circular line, its motion is changed. , 
Whence' is this motion in the firſt caſe, this 
ateration of motion in the ſecond caſe! This 
force and interpoſition of another being; is 
diſounid. If therefore this motion be 2255 
ed from it ſelf, muſt not itſelf give it? for 
certainly here is ſomething added, When mo- 
tion is added, here is ſomething that Was not 
before; which muſt be derived from itſelf or 
ſome other 3 Bet _— ir not have a 


power 
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power of moving itſelf, although it doth na 
always aQually move? 


ST I LL we cheat ourſelves with terms. For 
- What is this power of motion in matter! To 
me it is nothing but a capacity of being moy- 
ed, and then ftill it will require ſome other 
thing to move it, as in many caſes, a power 
in things, ſignifies nothing, but a capacity of 
being acted on; but in this caſe, I think it i 
clearly ſo. For if you take power here for 
ſomething active in matter, I would ask you 
two things. Firſt, when this power is brought 
into act, or influences the parts of matter, 
whether matter then is not paſſive, or receives 
not the influence of that power, (this it muſt 
ſurely do, or elſe matter would never move 
and yet in regard this power of motion is 2 
power of matter, I would ask you again, 
whether matter is not at the ſame time active. 
So that the ſame parts of matter, it ſeems, at 
the ſame time, are both active and paſſive. 
Can you reconcile this? that at the ſame time, 
matter ſhould, be both active and paſſive, or 
act and not at? To me again this has the 
face of a very groſs contradiction. If you lay, 
this power acts ſeparately on matter, and 10 
exerts itſelf on the parts of matter: I agree 
with you; but then this is cvidently our Idea 
of a Subliance. diſtinct from matter. 


ar. 8 EEING in the preſent caſe. of 


voluntary motions, this force that —_ the 
rain, 
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brain, and upon which the motion in my 
hand depends, I fay, ſceing this force is not 
actually exerted upon the parts of the brain, 
when I move not my hand (tor if it were 
actually exerted, my hand would actually move) 
| would ask yon what it is that actually ex- 
erts it, and again ſtops it. We all feel, it 
is done by the mediation of our wills; but 
willing is nothing towards moving or deter- 
mining any parts of matter, unleſs ſome force 
or influence attends it. And the point is, to 
what belongs this force and influence: if you 
ſay to matter, you make the thing to be 
moved, and that which moves it, all one; and 
again you ſuppoſe, ſuch a power in matter, 
that I dare ſay, is your own and every body's 
idea of a ſubſtance; and you prove to me 
that which thus acts upon matter, to be no 
ſubſtance, and I will prove to you, matter is 
no ſubſtance. But of this again hereafter. I 
ſuppoſe not this your opinion, that matter 
as ſuch, can move it ſelf ; but rather the others 
remaining. I proceed therefore to examine, 
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Ic II. In the 2d place, Whether this may 
„ not ariſe from ſome peculiar diſpoſition of 
ſo parts, organization, &c. Whether this way 
e cannot be explain'd theſe voluntary motions. 
And I think, it is impoſſible. By diſpoſition 

and organization of parts, I underſtand a ſort 

of clock-work or mechaniſm, from whence 
of WW ve will ſuppoſe thinking to reſult. What ſort 
1c of mechaniſm or diſpoſition of parts, this as 
0; Vol. II. b you 
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you will not undertake to ſhew, fo I ſhall 
not trouble you, nor my ſelt about ; whatſo- 
ever it be, I hope to prove clearly, voluntary 
motions can be the reſult of no ſuch thing. 


1. I ſuppoſe you will grant me that any 
mechaniſm whatſoever can produce nothing 
but neceſſary acts or effects, and if you ſup- 
. Poſe the Soul the reſult of any ſort of orga- 
nization or diſpoſition of parts, in my-preſent 
conceit I think my ſelf able to maintain, this 
reſult, viz. the Soul, either a different ſub- 
ſtance from the mechaniſm, diſpoſition of parts, 
or elſe man a neceſſary agent; for thinking 
here follows from this organization and diſ- 
poſition of parts, and conſequently muſt not 
only be neceſſary in general, but in the ſeve- 
ral and particular acts of it; and choice and 
willing being particular ways or modes of 
thinking, theſe muſt be neceſſary, as neceſti 
ry as ſtriking in a clock. So that here will 
be an end of all fort of Liberty and frec- 
dom in man; and becauſe I believe, we have 
demonſtration for theſe, we have certainly 
demonſtration againſt thinking's being any te- 
ſult of mechaniſm and diſpoſition of parts, 
&c. I take it here it is impoſlible you can 
defend any fort of liberty in man, if think 
ing be nothing but the reſult of mechaniſm. 
For the cauſe that produces thinking, acts ne- 
ceſſarily, and hence that thinking ſhould be 
free, is a perfectly unintelligible thing. Fot 


thinking is the effect, and that the effect — 
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be free, when the cauſe ated neceſlarily, that 
produced it, is perfectly irreconcileable to it- 
ſelf; unleſs you take the effect, which the diſ- 
poſition of parts, &c. which is nothing but 
the power of mechaniſm, produced, for ſome- 
thing diſengaged from this mechaniſm, for 
ſomething free, and that depends not upon 
the mechaniſm ; then indeed you can defend 
freedom, but then this thinking power is no 
longer a power of the mechaniſm, an effect 
that mechaniſm produces, but a diſtin& thing 
and ſubſtance. And I moſt paſſionately long 
to have you arguing on this point, denying 
Liberty in man, or defending it on your prin- 
ciples; making thinking the reſult of me- 
chaniſm or a diſpoſition of parts, altogether 
a neceſſary effect, and yet a free thing. But 
what do I talk of a free thing? thinking is 
the reſult of mechaniſm of a certain organi- 
zation and diſpoſition of parts, doth not there- 
fore this certain organization, diſpoſition of 
patts, &c. produce thinking? And then what 
is thinking here but an effect? And to talk 
of an effect's acting, is ridiculous and contra- 
dictory, as if a man ſhould talk of the ftri- 
king in a clock's acting, when ſtriking is con- 
ceived as nothing but an effect produced by 
the diſpoſition of parts in the clock. *Tis 
true, to ſay there is a power in the clock 
to ſtrike, is well, becauſe this is the cauſe of 
it: but to conſider ſtriking as the reſult of this 
power in a clock, as ſomething ariſing 
Out of it, and actually produced, this is to 
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conſider. it as an effect; and to talk of an ef. 
fect's acting, is either to conſider an effect, as 
ſome real thing that can act of itſelf, or elſe 
is down right nonſenſe. And yet J have heard 
men diſcourſe, that the power of thinking is 
the reſult of mechaniſm, of ſome diſpolition 
of parts, &c. of the brain, which, if this power 
be no real thing, is idly call'd a power, it is 
only a bare effect, and can no more act, than 
as I ſaid ſtriking in a clock can act; and if 
the caſe be ſo, if thinking flows from a dil 
poſition of parts, mechaniſm, power of the 
ſyſtem, (for theſe words ſignify much the ſame) 
to me, there hath not been a greater cheat, 
a greater folly in all ages, than this notion of 
the Liberty and freedom of man. 


T O make this yet clearcr if poſſible. Think- 
ing ariſcs from matter organized, or diſpoſed 
after ſome peculiar manner, that we know 
not, into a ſyſtem. We muſt therefore affirm, 
if there be nothing in man but matter, that 


matter thus diſpoſed, &c. thinks. I here as 
you, whether it be not agrecable to your ideas, 
that if nothing guides matter thus diſpoled, 
there could be no ſuch thing as freedom; 
for freedom implies in ſome caſes, a power of if * 
acting or not acting; but you can never deduce . 
this from any being, that has nothing in it, ; 
but matter diſpoſed into a ſyſtem. For there iff * 
being nothing to hinder its operations, it : 
would always a& or operate, where the caulc l 


were ſufficient ; where the cauſe were not 
ſufficient, 
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ſufficient, no operation or effect would ſuc- 
ceed. And hence, if I miſtake not, Mr. HoBBes 
was obliged, from this principle to deny all 
Liberty in man. But I am ſenſible I tire you. 


2dly, NEITHER is this ſuppoſition of 
| thinking's reſulting from matter organized, 
&c. leſs contradictory to the ſenſe and ex- 
perience of mankind, touching the force and 
encrgy that the Soul has upon the mechaniſm 
or ſyſtem it ſelf. Certainly our idea of any 
thing, that ariſes from the organization of 
matter, implies a neceſſity in that which is 
ſuppoſed to reſult from it, it is under a ſort 
of ſubjection, and is a flave to that mecha- 
niſm or organization, is made out of it. But 
now thinking is ſuch a vigorous active thing, 
that it turns upon its very author, and lords 
over it, commands the ſyſtem or machine it 
ſelf, and how will you reconcile this to or- 
ganization or mechaniſm? There is ſtriking 
in a clock (I uſe this boldly, becauſe it hath 
been your own illuſtration) which is a qua- 
lity or effect reſulting from the diſpoſition of 
its parts; now ſhould this ſtriking be able to 
return upon the mechaniſm, rectify, alter, 
ſuſpend its motions, would not this be a 
maryellous thing? Indeed it is ſenſeleſs to 
ſuppoſe it. Does not thinking do this? Is 
it not by this, we move the whole machine 
of the body from place to place, that we guide, 
ſuſpend, new determine many of its motions 
and operations? To me it is clear, if think- 

mM b 3 ing 
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ing reſulted from any diſpoſition of parts, 
quite the contrary would follow : thinking 
could do nothing on the body; but here, : 
different diſpoſition or motion of the pat 
of the body is produced by thinking. Thi 
is ſtrangely contrary to my idcas. 


III. I proceed to the 3d ſuppoſition, Whether 
a power or faculty of ſelf motion, cannot be 
ſuperadded by God to ſome peculiar part or 
parts of the brain. This was originally Mr. 
LoCKE's, and although no perſon has a higher 
cſteem for that great man, yet I cannot "but 
look on this notion as an error and flip in 
his writings. 


THIS hypotheſis differs from the former 
in this, viz. the former, ſuppoſes matter and 
motion under ſome certain diſpoſition and 
organization of parts capable in it {clf of pro- 
ducing thinking: this, ſuppoſes matter and mo- 
tion in itſelf, howſoever diſpoſed and mod: 
fy'd, entirely incapable of thinking; elſe ther: 
had been no need of recurring to the power 
of God. So that if we ſuppoſe the body 
of man framed exactly, as now it is, yet 
if this faculty of thinking were not ſuper 
added by God, it would be a machine in- 
decd, a ſyſtem, but would never think. 
have two or three things to obſerve to you 
upon this. 


I, 


— — 2 C> 
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1. THIS however is as unlikely to be ap- 
rchended and entertained by ſceptical men, 
as the old common hypotheſis, of God's 
introducing and ſuperadding to the ſyſtem of 
the body, an immaterial ſubſtance ; becauſe 
this as equally requires the immediate appli- 
cation of a divine power, to ſuperadd this fa- 
culty as a diſtin ſubſtance : and I believe, it 
is much the ſame with them, to ſuppoſe God 
ſuperadding either faculties or ſubſtances; 
their hopes and expectations for certain, ex- 
tending farther; that thinking might ariſe 
from bare matter and motion, without any 
act of a ſuperior cauſe. But unqueſtiona- 
bly you being not of that crew, which is for 
juſtling God out of the world; I own, the 
obſervation idle and impertinent. 


HOWEVER, it hath been thought an 
objection to the ſuppoſition of two diſtin 
ſubſtances in man, that it requires the con- 
ſtant and immediate application of the Deity, 
perpetual creations towards the propagation 
of mankind; and this requires ſomething like 
it, a conſtant and perpetual ſuperaddition of 
faculties to every individual man, nay if you 
allow (as I perccive you do) brutes to have 
ſenſe, here muſt be a ſuperaddition of a fa- 
culty of ſenſation to every one of them too, 
to mice, and lice, and mites, &c. which al- 
though not quite ſo abſurd as the creation 

b 4 of 
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of diſtinct ſubſtances, yet will I believe have 
ſuch a ſhare of it, as will not eaſily be di- 
geſted. If you aſſert this ſuperadded faculty 
communicated from father to ſon, &c. if 
I not greatly miſtake, this will have likcwiſe 
a plentitul ſhare of abſurdity. 


2dly, ACCORDING to this doctrine of 
the ſupperaddition of faculties, as well as ac- 
cording to the foregoing, I intreat you to 
conſider, how to conceive the Soul of man 
immortal. You reccive this principle from 
divine revelation. Granted. But yet you may 
ſo conceive of the ſoul, as to render that 
promiſe of immortality impoſſible to be ful- 
filled, as I believe, it is impoſſible, according 
to the preceeding Schemes. For immortal, | 
preſume, you apply ro the ſoul itſelf, not 
the body; for every one ſees the body mor- 
tal and periſhing. The foul therefore this 
promiſe concerns, and by its immortality, | 
preſume, you underſtand that it exiſts, and 
acts, and thinks after the diſſolution of the 
body; that it doth not remain in an eſtate 
of inſenſibility, till the reſurrection. If this 
be your opinion of the immortality of the 
ſoul, which, I think muſt be of all ſuch, as 
hold it immortal, I would fain know how 
you can reconcile this to your priaciples. For 
it is clear, if thinking naturally ariſes from 
ſuch a diſpoſition of parts, &c. and death 
deſtroys this diſpoſition, it deſtroys the 1 
an 
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One of theſe two things, 
Firſt, either that God pre- 


and its thinking. 
muſt be ſaid here. 


ſerves ſome parts of the body from diſſolving 


at death, to which thinking more eſpecially 
belongs. To this many things might be op- 


| poſed, but all I ſhall ſay to it, is this: me- 
thinks it argues thoſe parts ſo very peculiar 
| from the reſt of the body, that it looks like 


a diſtinct ſubſtance, and it ſeems extravagant 
for a man to deny the Soul a diſtin& ſub- 
ſtance, when he allows between the parts of 
the body ſuch a vaſt diſtinction. Or elſe, 
2dly, ſomething more abſurd muſt be ſaid, 
viz. that God can preſerve a meer mode of 
1 body, without the body itſelf, without its 
ſubjcct, which is worſe than Tranſubſtantia- 
hon. 


'TIS the ſame, according to the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the Soul's being a faculty of thinking's 
ſuperadded by God. If you ſay this power 
or faculty can be preſerved without ſome ſub- 
ject, it is clearly to me a ſubſtance, it being 
entirely contrary to our ideas, that powers and 
faculties ſhould exiſt of themſelves, or be ſup- 
ported in being, even by the power of God. 
| muſt imagine therefore, while the argu- 
ment lies under this view, many things that 
Mr. DopwWELL aſſerts to a man of your un- 
derſtanding and clearneſs of conception, muſt 
appear ſtrange paradoxes, becaute you ſeem 
to me to truſt to Reaſon, as the principle 
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that is to direct you in matters of belief; and 
I can never think you can reconcile the ſub. 
ſiſtence of Accidents and Modes, Powers and 
Faculties, whatſoever hard names are given 
to them, to your Reaſon. But this only by 
the by. | 


zdly, IT is ſupposd by this notion of 
thinking's being a faculty ſuperadded to mat. 
ter by the power of God, as before premis(d, 
that matter in itſelf, howſoever diſpoſed, 
moved, and organized, would not think; 
and it is quite two different things, ſo to dil 
poſe matter, that matter thinks, and to ſuper. 
add a faculty of thinking to it. In the fir 
Calc, matter is made to think; in the latter, 
this thinking faculty thinks in it. - There is 
as much difference between theſe, as between 
the ſecond and laſt hypotneſis, which indeed 
arc your own; for how often do you diſtin- 
guiſh to Mr. CLARKE, between thinking's bc- 
ing a power of matter, under ſuch or ſuch a 
texture, motion, &c. and a ſuperaddition of 
a faculty of thinking to it by God? which 
muſt ſuppoſe ſome diſtinction between them: 
and the diſtinction is this, matter may be ſo 
diſpoſed and moved as to think, or clſe may 
have a faculty of thinking ſuperadded by God, 
Now, I ſay, our idea of this latter caſe ſup- 
poſes matter not to think, but the faculty fu- 
peradded to think in it; for before this think: 
ing faculty was ſupperadded, although the 
n. 9 | ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of the body were juſt as it is, the 
body would not think: ſo that if in think- 
ing, this thinking faculty any ways depends 
upon the diſpoſition and motion of the parts 
of the body, or ſyſtem, it is owing to the 
divine appointment; and if God had ſo ap- 
pointed, this thinking faculty would have 
thought as well in a ſtone, a clod of carth, as 
in an organized body, nay, without any bo- 
dy at all. As tis plain: for according to our 


preſent ſuppoſition, howſoever the divine 


power had modity'd or diſpos'd matter, think- 
ing would never have proceeded from it. 
How therefore doth the bare ſyſtem concur 
towards thinking? Nothing at all certainly in 
itſelf. And if it concurs nothing at all, (I 
mean any otherwiſe than God hath ſo or- 
der d it) this thinking faculty is a ſubſtance. 
Again, jt may think as well in any other 
body, as a ſyſtem, or organized body. Laſtly, 
as well without any body at all, as with it. 
All which confirms that this notion is the 
ſame with that it pretends to differ from ; 
and if ſome underſtand the fame by power as 
others do by ſubſtance, I have nothing to 
do to oppoſe them, provided they do not 
think themſelves all the while far above o- 
thers in point of knowledge and diſcovery of 
truth. 


THUS, Sir, I have frcely repreſented to 
you what my thoughts ſuggeſted on this ſub- 
1 | ject, 
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ject, and have no other aim in the world, but 
a profound reſpect to you and truth, which 
you ſo conſtantly profeſs in your Writings, 
If I am under miſtakes, it will be charity in 
you to point them out to me, and ſhall be 
ever moſt gratefully receivd and acknow- 
ledg'd by 


* Your very humble Servant. 


CRITL 


UPON 
Mr. TOLAND' BOOK, 


ENTITLED, 


Nazarenus, or Few /h, Gentile, and 
Mahometan Chriſtianity : 


"CONCERNING 


The Opinions of the Cerinthians, 
Carpocratians, Ebionites, and Na- 
Zarens. 


\NAZARENUS, c. 6. p. 17. 


E Cerinthians before them, (i. e. 
che Baſilidians) and the Carpocra- 
N tians next, (to name no more of 
thoſe who affirmed IEsus to have 
been a meer man) did believe the ſame 
* thing, that it was not himſelf, but one of 
his followers very like him, that was cruci- 


* fied,” | 
THE 
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THE Author has not. referred us to any 
ancient Writer for the confirmation of the 
account here given; and it is apparently dif. 
ferent from that which IntEn@vs, and after 


him EPIPHANI1US, have given of CERN. 
THUS's opinions. 


IN EN &Us's wofds are: 


Cerinthus .... docuit Cerinthus taught that 

. fuiſſe eum Foſeph he (i. e. Jeſus) was the 
& Mariz filium... & Son of Joſeph and 
poſt Baptiſmum 45. Mary .-. . and that af- 
ſcendiſſe in eum Chri- ter his Baptiſm Chriſt 
ſtum, ab ea principali- came down upon him 
tate, que eſt ſuper from that principality 
omnia figura columbæ, which is above all 
& tunc annunciaſſe things, in the figure 
mncognitum Patrem, of a Dove; and then 
& virtutes perfeciſſe; gave an account of 
in fine autem 3 the unknown Father, 
iterum Chriſtum and wrought Miracles; 
Feſu, & Fel um — but that at laſt Chriſt 
ſum eſſe, reſur- flew back from Jcſus: 
rexiſſe : Corina, au- and that Jeſus ſuffered, 
tem impaſſibilem per- and roſe again; but 
ſeveraſſe e, exiſtentem that Chriſt continued 
ſpiritalem. Adv. Hac- incapable of ſuffering, 
reſ. lib. 1. c. 25, being of a ſpiritual na- 
ture. 


EPIPHANIUS's words are : 


Ouads £xnpurley ... ayw- His Doctrine was 
Fer. . en Tv ar Ow that after Jeſus, who 
ſprung 
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| my X e45oy ee auloy, Tu 
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Haereſ. 28. Edit. 
Hervag. Baſil. p. 53. 
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ſprung from the ſeed 
of Joſeph and Mary, 
was grown up to his 
full "bigneſs » Chriſt 
came down upon him 
from above from the 
Father, i. e. the Holy 
Spirit, in the ſhape of 
a Dove in Jordan, and 
made known to him, 
and by him to thoſe 
that were with him, 
the unknown Father : 
and that therefore, af- 
ter the power was 
come upon him from 
above, he wrought Mi- 
racles: and that when 
Jeſus ſuffered, that 
which came upon him 
from above left him, 
taking its flight up- 
wards; but that Jeſus 
ſuffered and role a- 
gain : whereas Chriſt 
who came upon him 
from above, deſcend- 
ing in the form of a 
Dove, was not capable 
of ſuffering, and fled 
back again; and that 


Jeſus was not the ſame 


with Chriſt. 
THUS 
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THUS far Eerenanivs's account agree; 
with IRENAUS's ; but he afterwards gives 2 
ſomewhat different account of his opinion, 
which contradicts the former, and ſeems high- 
ly improbable. 


His words are: 
Ou S. & 5 Kngur 3%... 
qa Tu mAly TAPrNTS 
X efgov meTW4Htv24 ,t E* 
gu ewodett, wma 0 s- 
eh, e Os 
ariou, om 1 Y- 
Jos "earn VEREYY 
ova cx o aoucrTra muvuy 
mwvla Tap txeivos my 
Tt pn la X 74 one 
ibid. P- 54. 


This ſame Cerinthus 
has the confidence to 
ſay, that Chriſt ſuffer- 
ed and was crucificd; 
but that he is not yet 
riſen, but that he ſhall 
riſe at the general 
Reſurrection of the 
dead. Therefore theſe 
thoughts and j{pecches 
among them are in- 
conſiſtent. 


- BUT it ſeems clear that EPIHAN Tus does 
not take care to ſpeak exactly in his account 
of this matter, he uſing the word CarisrT ſe- 
yeral times where he ought to uſe. the word 
Jesvs, (which was by no means proper to be 
done, When he was relating the opinions of 
one, who ſo carefully diſtinguiſhes between 
JEsUs and ChRISH) of which careleſſneſs of 
expreſſion, take the following inſtances : 


Ens xa« N. ex And this Cerinthus 


Mages xa tx ovep= gives us to underſtand, 
| | that 
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ug. Iwonp mv Nei- that Chriſt was born 
a 904 cg. ibid. p. of Mary and of the 
53. ſced of Joſeph. 


WHEN he proceeds to confute CERIN- 
THUS's Opinions, he has theſe words: 


| Oun 8 e oTepunO For neither was Chriſt 
lump 6 Neis x. 7» Of the ſeed of Joſeph, 
As ibid. p. 55. &c. 


NOW it is certain from IxENÆus, that 
CERINTHUS. did not ſay that CHRIST was de- 
ſcended from JosEPH ; and EPIPHANIUS him- 
ſelf knew it, and therefore unleſs we ſuppoſe 
him to put the word CHRIST inſtead of IE- 
sus, he fights without an Adverſary in this 
paſſage. 


WHERE FORE it ſeems reaſonable to 
me, to lay moſt ſtreſs upon IREN.£UsS's ac- 
count, which is more clear and conſiſtent 
than EPpI1PHANI1Us's, and which has ſo much 
the advantage of it in point of antiquity 3 
and conſequently there is no reaſon to think, 
that CERINTHUS diſputed the matter of fact, 


that ESS, who was crucified at Jeruſalem, 


role again from the dead; and that ground 
of wonder is removed, which is ſuggeſted in 
thoſe words of this learned Author, in p. 18. 
« 'Tis a ſtrange thing, one would think, they 
* ſhould differ about a fact of this nature ſo 
early; and that CERINTHVUS, who was con- 
Vor. IL C « tempo- 
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| M 
* temporary, a countryman, and a Chriſtian, 5 
* ſhould, with all thoſe of his ſect, deny " din 
« Reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead.” 1M ©* 
is remov'd (I ſay) fo far as CERINTHUS is con. ; 
cerned in it; as depending chiefly, if not on. 1 
ly, on EPIPHANTUS's careleſs and confuſed way WW 
of expreſſing himſelf, or his miſtaken repre. 51 
ſentation of the matter. And this learned 90 
Author himſelf, in the fame page, inform, the 
that EP1PHANI1vUs confounds every thing, m 
AUGUSTIN's words in this matter would 
have been more to the purpoſe, than the pa a 


ſage our Author refers to in EPIPHANIUs, 
had they had any good foundation. They WW 6 


run thus : Ch 
4 ( 
Cerinthiani a Cerin- The Cerinthians from 4 


tho... Jeſum homi- Cerinthus . . . main- fol 
nem tantummodo fu- tain, that Jeſus was on- ;, 
e, nec reſurrexiſſe ly a Man, and that he iO 
fed reſurrecturum aſ- has not already riſen, f 
ſeverantes. lib. de Hz- but ſhall riſc again. | on 
reſ. no 8. ta; 


BUT Avcvsrin probably borrow'd from WW ,,, 
EPIPHANI1UsS; and his account is very impet- Pr 
fect, and in one part of it manitcly falſe, if ca) 
IREN@#vs's be truc. | 


| F ROM none of theſe accounts does it 
appear, that CERINTRHus believed that it was of 
not JESUS himſelf, but one of his followers, I th 
W very th 
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very like him, that was crucify d; but the con- 


trary. 


| AS to CARPOCRATES and his followers, 

IeEN&US in his account of them, Haereſ. 
lib. 1. c. 24. makes no mention of their de- 
nying that Ixsus ſuffered, and ſaying that an- 
other ſuffered in his ſtead; but tells us, that 
they pretended to have an image of CHRIST 
made by PILATE, when JESUS was among men. 


'TERTULLIAN gives us this account of him: 


Carpocrates . . . dicit 
Chriſtum . hominem 
tantummodo . . . hunc 
apud Fudros paſſum : 
ſolam animam ipſius 
in cælo receptam, eo 

uod firmior & ro- 

iſtior cæteris fuertt : 
ex quo colligeret, ten- 
tata animarum ſalute 
nullas corporis reſur- 


rectionecs. Tertul de 
Præſcr. adv. Haeret. 
cap. 48. 


EpIHAN Tus faith nothing in his account 
of the CARPOCRATIANS (Hæreſ. 27.) about 
their denying that Ixsus ſuffered, or aſſerting 
that another ſuffered in his ſtead ; but men- 

a C2 


Jews . 


Carpocrates . . . ſaith 
that Chriſt . . was a 
meer man . . . that he 
ſuffered among the 
that his ſoul 
only was reccived in- 
to heaven, - becauſe it 
was more firm and 
ſtrong than others : 
from whence he in- 
ferred, that the falva- 
tion of Souls alone 
being attempted, there 
was no reſurrection of 
the body. b 3t 
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tions their having images or pictures 9 
CHRIST made by PoNTIUSs PILATE. Ay: 
GUSTIN tells us, that they deny'd the Reſur. 
rection of the Body, and worſhipped the 
images of JESUS and others. Lib. de Hæreſ. 


BUT in none of theſe accounts, nor in 
that given by EvusEB1Us, (Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 
c. 7.) is there the lcaſt hint, that CAR rocxæ 
-TES ſuppoſed that IESus did not ſuffer, but 
another in his ſtead. And TERTULLIAN al: 
ſerts the contrary. 


NAZARENUS, c. 6. p. 18. 


« THE EploNITEs, according to EpIrn& 
% Ns, had not the Genealogy in their G0 
* ſpel, which makes it needleſs for him to 
«' ſay elſewhere, that the CERINTHIANS re. 
jected it, whoſe Goſpel was the ſame. 


A 


EPp1PHANI1US indeed tells us, that the EB! 
ONITES and CERINTHIANS did both uſe the 
Goſpel according to MATTHEW, and that on. 
Ty : but he does allo tell us, that they did not 
uſe that which was whole and compleat, but 
one that was imperfe& and adulterated; and 
it does not appear, that MaTTHEw's Golpc, 
as uſed by them, was in all points the ſame; 
fo that one of thoſe ſects might expunge ot 
admit ſome paſſages which the other did not, 
tho as to the main body of the Goſpel, it wi 
the ſame. Therefore tho * Genealogy were 
Ol! Want. 
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wanting in the MATTHEW of the EBIONITESũ, 
yet it might be let ſtand in that of the Cx- 
RINTHIANS; and then EPIPHANI1Us, without 
being guilty of confuſion or inconſiſtency in 
this matter, might tell us, that CERINTHUS 
made uſe of this Genealogy to prove that 
]ESUS was the fon of Joskyn and Mary. 
And that this was the caſe, according to 
EeIPHANIUS'S repreſentation of the matter, 
may be inferred from the following paſſages 


compared together. 


ſays: 


Ey Ty tyuv mp loi 
Evayyiaig xm, Mal- 
bal ovouanGouere, u 
D 6: TAnpecemy ans 
Az vevoleurere u 
wwneracuevw Efeci- 
W e Tum vaavov 
eugep. Jau, x. T. N. Hæ- 
ref, 30. p. 64, 


OF the MAaTTHEw of the EBIONITES, he 


In their Goſpel, ac- 
cording to Matthew, 
which is not compi eat 
and perfect, but adul - 
terated and mutilated, 
(they call it the He- 
brew Goſpel) it is 
found, &. 


OF the CERINTHIANS, he ſays; 


Xewvla TH xg.ms Mal- 
uo Euaryoyynigp am 
lupe & uy SAG, GANG 
Na mw area rouas my 
tcp, & Ta uen apr 
e  PERuny 4m TV 


They uſe the Goſpel 
according to Matthew 
in part, but not com- 
pleat (or not all of it) 
but becauſe of the Ge- 
nealogy according to 


C 3 the 
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thefleſh; and they (or 
they alſo) bring this 
Teſtimony from the 
Golpel, again faying, 
that it 1s enough, &c. 


Eva AN As- 
s ON a pretey K. To 


A. ee 28. p- 54. 


BU 1 in this place the conſtruftion is dif. 
ficult, and our learned Author ſeems from 
this very paſlage to infer, that the CERIN. 
THIANS rcje&ed the Genealogy ; which does 
not ſeem clcar to me from the words of 
the Author, which run as above, and ſhould 
(if they can) be interpreted ſo as to conlil 
with what he ſaith clſcwherc of their mak- 
ing uſe of the Gencalogy. Sce his words re. 


lating to that matter: 


O wer Rebe. 2 
Kap ee my 4 
venue Sn)ey Tap 
eulois Euay yeMitc, am 


I apxu Te e M. 


Hl Crayyehcy ta 
mis tyErexAcy ics BuNov- 
TM THCARY £% OTEpPUI- 


TO. Io 9) Mages 


Eivau T0? Reg Ob- 

Tor & ane mia fa- 
vob vlt rr EN Let ars 
nap Tas ra ERK TW MAI 
LEI YE ez NoMecs &p- 
l u Ep ynv Tot- 
cicd xi ws Degemor, Ne- 


Cerinthus and Carpo- 
cras uſing the tame 
Goſpel with them (i e. 
the Hbionites) would 
prove from the Ge- 
nealogy in the begin- 
ning of the Golpel 
according to Matthew, 
that Chriſt was of the 
ſced of Joſeph and 
Mary Bur theſe (i. e. 
the Ebionites) are of 
another mind. For 


they cut off the Ge- 


nealogies iu Matthew, 


and begin the Ge 
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as I ſaid before, at 
Tas Tweens Beſs x. thoſe words (Matth. 2. 
r. A. Haereſ. 30. p. 1.) In the days of He- 
65. rod, &c. 


FROM whence it is plain, that EPIHA- 
Nius did not think that the Cerinthian and 
tic Ebionite Goſpels were word for word 
the ſame; tho they went under the ſame 
name, and might in moſt things agree. And 
this he might do conſiſtently enough with 
what he had ſaid before of the Ebionitc 
Goſpel, in thoſe words : 


They alſo own the 
Goſpel according to 


Aeyovlay ue Y aQuT0 
Tm Ia Mallawy E»- 


ayyenov Tum zap Matthew, for they, as 
xa auTul Ws xa tut ug Allo the Ccrinthians 
Tz Knexvlov x4 Mngexy- and Mcrinthians, uſe 
bor en d gr bid. this only. 


p. 60. 


BUT it is probable he never ſaw this Go- 
ſpel according to the HEBREWS (which he 
imagin'd to be the ſame with that according 
to MATTHEW) as may be inferr d from the 
following words: 


Eyvor d mo Ne Mal- 
baroy Evaryyeaior An- 
pier Efegaigt..oux od 
0} Y Tas tySVERACMas 


rag amo Ty ABU 


9 


They (i. e. the Naza- 
rencs, of whom he is 
there giving an ac- 
count) haye the Goſpel 
according to Matthew 

in 
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e Nei we AO. 


in Hebrew . . . But! 


Idem. Hæreſ. 29. ad do not know whe- 


finem. 


ther they have taken 
away the Gencalo- 


gics from Abraham to 
Chriſt, 


NAZARENUS, cap. 9. p. 26. 


« EpITHAN Ius affirms, that the NAK Ax ENS 


ec took this name to themſclves, but not that 
« of JESSEANS after JESUS, nor of CHRIST1- 
© ANS after CHRIST, and that all Chriſtians 
« whatſocver were ſtilcd NAZARENS.” 


T HIS account leads one to imagine, that 
EPIPHANIUS derived the name JESSEANS from 


JEsus, which he did not. His words run 


thus: 


Oo ro 9p 52vTOs 0v0- 
Kg. err, #94 Xe 
G's, UTE QUTO TO YOU 
Tu Inov, a>>a N Cu 
ca,! Rac Tarms os 
Xernaro N o- 
* OUT ENανννπ 
Tees & er oy 
e ,bei aYTY 
JeoToojus, rei 1 £m n- 
 Avrnoyans apyyy - 
co Mable: X.AAEr 
ere Xeanavrer Exa- 


For theſe (the Naza- 
rens) gave themſelves 
the name neither of 
Jeſus nor of Chriſt, 
but of Nazarens: and 
all Chriſtians were 
then called Nazarens. 


. But it came to pals, 


that in a little time 
they were called ]cl- 
ſcans, before the Diſ- 
ciples began to be cal- 
led Chriſtians at An- 

tioch. 


(c 


ON 


ac 


cc 
c 
cc 
00 
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Auvro d Ieooma: uu tioch. They were cal- 
| roy Ieoom oa, emer led ſeſſeans, I ſuppoſe, 
Hep 0 Aabid eg le- from Jeſſe ; tor as 
| ou *%. T. A Heæreſ. much as David de- 


29. p. 55, 56. ſcended from Jeſſe, 
&c. 


THE perſons whom he, thro miſtake, ſup- 
| poſed to be called JESS&ANs, were the Es- 
SEANS mentioned by PHILO (vid. ibid. apud 
Epiph. p. 57.) who ſeem to me not to have 
been CHRISTIANS, nor does it appear, that 
they were, from PHILo's account of them, in 
his Book concerning the contemplative Life, 
but a ſort of JEWS, who lived a Monaſtic 
Life in Egypt. 


NAZARENUS, cap. 9. p. 26. 


© THEY were likewiſe call'd by way of 
« contempt EBIONITES or Beggar rs. 


I know none of the Fathers that ſays Ep1- 
ONITES Was a name given to all Chriſtians on 
account of the meanneſs of their Condition. 


OUR Author procceds and ſays (z6;d.) this 
« is very evident not only from the Silence 
* of IREN&UsS, but alſo from the expreſs 
«* Teſtimonies of OKIGEN and EusEBIVUs, 
* that they were thus nicknamed becauſe of 
* their mean condition: and eyen from the 
Hebrew word £4797 (1V28) itſelf, which ſig- 

: cc nifies 
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<« nifies Poor, and was a moſt proper Epi- 
ce thet for the firſt Chriſtians. 


I do not ſee the force of this way of ar- 
guing 3; Viz. IRENAUsS ſpeaking of the Ebio- 
nites, whom he repreſents as a particular ſort 
of Chriſtians, who held doctrines different 
from other Chriſtians, for which he ranked 
them among the Hereticks, docs not mention 
any man of the name of EBION as their lea- 
der, nor indeed gives us any rcaton of thcir 
name; therefore not only they, but all Chri- 
ſtians whatſoever, were called Ebionitcs from 
the meanneſs of their condition. 


BUT it will be proper to conſider the ex- 
preſs teſtimonies of ORIGEN' and EUSEBIUS, 
to which we are referred, as delivered in their 
own words. | 


ORIGEN's words in the firſt place re- 
ferred to, run thus: (they being part of his 
anſwer to CELSUs, who cſteem'd the Jews ri- 
diculous for ſuffering themſelves to be ſo im- 
poſed upon by I xsus, as to leave their country- 
laws, &c.) 


Mud ru y4mwonms, Not conſidering that 
oͤn & am ful «s the Jews who belicy- 
m Ice q wv ed in Chriſt did not 
2&T%A;Aommo To mes leave their country 
Tgfov voutoy* Cl » law. For they live 
dr auTy, emwopge According to it, recciv- 

. 4 | TYS 26 2 te oC / ing 


! ͤ⁰ů 1 1 dd. o$ ack a. - dd. 


ms Kam MV x oyyv 
noqics TY YOUY 77s 
nucvol- EC¹ n 8 0 
Io en Idols 
zanrala* Kor EH] W- 
o AY ov of aa 
IuSaiwy Toy luv ws 
Xęi cv raęgd eg e 
Kai o Ileleps qe peryer 
mNAY PAwveTM Tha Ka" 
mw Toy Mwugtws vougy 
Id ton mmpnu- 
„an, Ws und g am 
lInov A arebanray 
amv TS %4TH To YER” 
ug vous £m Toy xe 
To Tvevug Oomep am 
eaten mwy ATo- 


AY MWAUB IMG ev, . 
r. A. Contra Celſum, 


lib. 2. p. 56. 
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ing (or being call'd by) 
a name agrecable to 
the poverty of the 
Law, according to 
their way of under- 
ſtanding it. For E- 
bion among the Jews 
ſignifies poor; and 
thoſe of the Jews 
who received Jetus as 
Chriſt, are called E- 
bionites. And Peter 
for a good while ap- 
pcars to have obſerv- 
ed the Jewiſh cuſtoms 
according to the law 
of Moles, as having 
not yet learned of 


Jeſus to aſcend from 


the letter to the ſpi- 
rit of the law, as we 
learn from the Acts 


of the Apoſtles (chap. 
10. 9.) &c. 


IN the other paſſage referred to, he haw- 
ing mention d thoſe words of our Saviour (in 
Matt. 15. 24.) J am not ſent but unto the 
loſt wo of the houſe of Iſracl, goes on 


laying 


Our NHC a ονν, TAU- 
Ta ws- 0s miwnos Th 


We took not theſe 


words as thoſe da, 
who 


S — 
— — - —— —— — 


—— 


— —— 
MD > = _ — — * — 


*⁵ „ nt 9  . 
— — — 


= —— * 
-— 4 ws * 
<4 Go a az _ 
— — — on nn 22 
— 


— - 
LS 
2 1 
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S ¹ EE % ms Who being of a poor 
Tluyeies ms Greν,r underſtanding, receive 
empvougt*” (ESiw ap thenameof Ebionites 


of l rp 'EBea- from the poverty o& . 


ots ovoua glu? we vro- their underſtanding ; 
Age em Tus axpuyous (for a poor man is 
Joggnailas eepnyuue- called Ebion in He- 
vs Toy NAS em brew); ſo as to ſup- 
SSN D x. T. A. pole that Chriſt came 
Jdem Philocal.cap. 1. chiefly to the 1frac- 
p. 17. lites according to the 
fleſh, &c. 


IN both theſe paſſages there is nothing 
ſaid of the Ebionites being poor or bcggars 
as to their circumſtances in the world, or 
their being. nick-named from thoic circum- 
ſtances 3 but from, their poor interpretation 
of the Law, which, as it was urd-rſtood by 
them, anſwered the name which PAUL gave 
it of beggarly elements (Tlwya gaz, Galat. 
4. 9.) ſo that as far as appcars from his own 
account, the antient Fathers ſeem rather to 
have taken an occaſion from theſe words of 
PAuL, to determine the name of Ebionites to 
have been properly given them, than from 
their outward poverty. 


BUT let us ſce whether EvsEB1vs's words 
are more to our Author's purpoſe: 


Eftwyayss ur ores The ancients did pro- 


emPnpulov of ml perly call thoſe Ebio- 
| CRY: nites, 


— a - aa a _: 


Iv * TAMEYWs Th 
mei Tu Xpit's dH. 
mCovmas Y dg 
Airy wev nap αι 
X lor yen x. r. 


a, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 3. 
C37: | 
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nites, who had a 
poor and mean opi- 
nion of Chriſt; for 
they eſteemed him to 
be a meer and com- 
mon man, &Cc. 


BUT he afterwards mentions one ſort of 
Ebionites, who did not deny that our Lord 
| ſprung from the Virgin and the Holy Spi- 
rit ; tho they did not own him to be God, 
the Word, and Wiſdom ; and did, as the firſt, 


adhere to the law of Moses, and keep 


the 


Jewiſh as well as the Chriſtian ſabbath, re- 
jecting PAUL's Epiſtles ; and goes on thus: 


Obe. SN MW TOW)» 
mw £y yeipnay Tis Taidts 


S Agoyyan Degons- 
et Tu Eſdtwy ovougl0c 
m Oavoias Mg, 
&U Tov meal). 
Taum yep emeAny 0 
Tus mp EEC Elos 
o an. 101d. 


Wherefore upon this 
account they got the 
name of Ebion, de- 
noting the poorneſs 
of their underſtand- 
ing; for by this name 
do the Hebrews call 
a poor man (or this 
word ſignifies poor in 
Hebrew.) 


FROM which words it ſeems plain, that 
EvsEB1us thought they received their name, 
not from their circumſtances, but the nature 
of their opinions. " 
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Now it appears hence, that whether this 
were the true reaſon of the name given the 
Ebionites or not, tis what ORIGEN and Eu- 
SEBIUS (as did alſo others of the antient Fa- 
thers who treat of this matter) give of it; and 
no proof of the contrary appears, unleſs you 
will take thoſe Ebionites own account of it, 
which is recited in EPIPHANIUSs, to which our 
author refers us, p. 27. But ſo far as I have 
learn'd of the character of thoſe Ebionites in 
EPIiPHANIUS, either from EPIPHANIUS him- 
ſelf or other ancient books, it does not ap- 
pear clear enough to me, to induce me to 


lay much ſtreſs upon either their honeſty or 
their judgment. 


NAZARENUS, c. 9. p. 27, 28. 


c WHATEVER confuſion and diverſity 
may be obſerved concerning them in IRE. 
* NAUS, JUSTIN MARTYR, EUSEBIUS, Epi- 
« PHANIUS, AUGUSTIN, T HEODORET and others 
of thoſe they call the old Fathers, tis con- 
ſtantly agreed among them, that the Na- 
% zZarens and Ebionites affirmed IEsus to 
e have been a meer man, as well by the Fa- 
« ther's as the Mother's fide, namely the fon 
<«« of JoSEPH and Mary, &c. &c. 


cc 


c 


A 


cc 


1 I remember not where IREN&vs, JUSTIN 
MaRTrR and EusEglus give this account of 
the NAZARENS, as holding all the opinions 
| here 


= A A< wo i» © © 
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here recited in common with the EBTIONITES. 
Nor ſhall I believe it till ſome plain paſſages 
be produced out of them to prove it. IxE- 
NAUS has not centred the NAZARENS into his 
liſt of Heretics ; neither he, nor JUSTIN MAR- 
TYR, make mention of them under that name. 
EUSEBIUS, as far as I remember, is ſilent con- 
ccrning them; his Hiſtory turniſhes no paſſage 
to ſupport this account. TERTULLIAN in- 
deed mentions the NAZARENS ]; but does not 
charge them with theſe opinions. I make it 
a queſtion whether any one of the Fathers 
before the fourth Century mention the Na- 
ZARENS as Heretics, and agreeing with the E- 
BIONITES in their ſentiments; and if they do 
not, I ſce no reaſon for our Authors uſing the 
words EBIONITES and NAZARENS promiſcu- 
ouſly, as if they ſignify'd preciſely the ſame 


perſons. 


EPp1PHAN1Us has put the NAZARENS into 
his liſt of Heretics. He tells us they obſerved 
the law, but docs not poſitively ſay that they 
held Cyg1sT to be a meer man deſcended from 


=_ as well by the father's as by the mother's 
ide. 


His words are: 


Hees Res d vw or But as to Chriſt I 
da ste, EL 2 aut Cannot ſay whether 
M wy TEpaphnerwy they (i. e. the Naza- 
mer KnpirFov xa Mu- rens) being led by the 


wicked-. 
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ov ugoy Mpc any vtyms, 

ov abe mr vo- 
ay 1 e Sus N ,t 
ee Her NVU . A- 
7 migwnote tx Ma- 
piæs qu EH vyTawa. H- 


reſ. 29. p. 58. 


truth 


wickedneſs of the Ce. 
rinthians and Merin- 
thians hold him to 


be a meer man, or 


aſſert that he, as the 
is, Was (born 
of) ſprung from Mary 


by the Holy Spirit. 


AS to that paſſage relating to the reaſon 
of JESUS's being own'd for the Son of God, 
tis not expreſly aſſign d by IREN &us, OR1GeN, 
. EUusEB1US or TERTULLIAN in their account 
of the EBIONITES as theirs; (THEODORET 
I have not by me, and ſo could not conſult 
him,) and as far as I have yet been able to 
find, EPIPHANIUS is the chief, if not the only 
author, that has given us an account of the 
EBIONITES aſſigning that reaſon; but it docs 
not at all appear even from him, that the 
NAZARENS join'd with them in it. And ac- 
cording to his account, that was not the on- 
ly reaſon of his being call'd the Son of God 
aſſign d by them. 


His words arc : 


They ſay that Jeſus 
was begotten of the 
ſeed of a man and 
choſen ; and ſo cal- 
led the Son of God 
according. to. election 

from 


Inowy qairnperoy e 
ompual@. ales Ne- 


Yuma Y SAF er.. x) 
bro d £XA0ym1 you 
Oer x Vera am Tv 

eucobey 65 aumy 791 Ge 


a R 09 9 42 


a I ﬆ®F >a mW V 


ws 
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Xetos & ade mpics- 
ess „ Paoueunm ds £% 
Oer INaleys aumy Y- 
ven aAAGq £%T10- 
In, . T. X. Haereſ. 
30. Pp. 66. 


Tor Xptcor Atyun Des 
enn Tis @AuVacs Ku 
Rpigoy you Ses g7% 
Deg 1900 Y 2.3706 OUYG” 
geiav v. YNS vnc - 
Irv wegs auvmy YEyern 
urn: Tus & leopumes 
Agyvor Ouveorws Eavas 
Neppulas un ne- 
as aumy de wugvroy &- 
va les 2 ab eu- 
Toy Y Ucy ber Y Xe 
ov d NA arbewroy, 
us DegaTrjprer, dic os 
my apemir Cry I Ie as 
To #gAcoz; yor Qs. 
ibid. p. 67. 


from Chriſt's coming 


down upon him in the 


form of a Dove. Bur 
they do not ſay that 
he was begotten but 
created by God the 
Father, &c. 


They fay that Chriſt 
was a Prophet of 
truth, and Chriſt the 
ſon of God on ac- 
count of his proficien- 
cy and intimate aC- 
quaintance with the 
ſublime Knowledge 
that came to him from 
above. But they ſay 
the Prophets are Pro- 
phets of underſtand- 
ing but not truth; and 
that he alone is a Pro- 
phet, and man, and 
ſon of God, and Chriſt, 
and a meer man as 
we ſaid before, but 
that by a virtuous life 
he came to be called 
the ſon of God, 


SO that if I underſtand him right, EPI HA 
ius ſuggeſts three particulars upon account 
of which according to the Ebionites he was 
N 


d Cal 
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called the Son of God, viz. his being choſen 
and marked out by God by the deicent of 
CHRIST in form of a Dove; his being favor. 
ed with a deep knowledge of divine myſteries, 
and his virtuous life; unleſs you rather ſup- 
poſt the two firſt to fall into one. 


IN the Goſpel according to the Hebrews 
which was uſed by the Ebionites, the Holy 
Spirit is called by our Saviour, his Mother, 
as appears from divers paſſages in ORIGEN and 
JEROM, as particularly that where OR1GEN 
has theſe words: 


Eay d eegatſau ms m But if any one admit 
A EGeaivs Evayys- the Goſpel according 
Aioy, erh avlG- Ew. to the Hebrews, where 
mp S Apm eas the Saviour himſelf 
ue ; wnmp my, mag faith, my Mother the 
ov ry & pu wy Holy Spirit took mc 
T&AYav ps, Y ameyze a little while ago by 
jug ce d 0895 0 peas One of the hairs of 
OxBop x. r. A. Com, my head, and carried 
in Joann. Tom. 2, p. me to the great moun- 
3. „. 


BUT on What account the Holy Spirit 
was called his Mother, does not appear. By 
that. deſcent he was endued with wiſdom and 
knowledge, if JEROM's conjecture be right, 
in his Commentary on Eſai. 11. 2. On occa- 
ſion of thoſe words, © the ſpirit of wiſdom and 
& the ſpirit of underſtanding”, he there cites a 

g | fragment 
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fragment of the Hebrew Goſpel of the Naza- 
rens, which I ſhall add here becauſe the Spi- 
rit calls him there his ſirſt begotten: 


In Evengelio, cujus 
ſupra fecimus men- 
tionem, hæc ſcripta 
reperimus : Fac lum eſt 
autem cum aſcendiſſet 
Dominus de aqua, de- 


ſcendit fons omnis ſpi- 


ritus ſaucti, & re- 
quievit ſuper eum & 
dixit illi: Þili mi, in 
omnibus Prophetis ex- 
pectabam te ut veni- 
res & requieſcerem 
in te. Tu es enim 
requies mea, tu es 
filius meus primogent- 
tus, qui regnas itt 
ſempiternum. 


In the Goſpel above- 
mentioned (i. e. the 
Hebrew one) we find 
theſe thiffs written: 
But it came to pals 
that when the Lord 
came up from the 
water, the whole 
fountain of the Holy 
Spirit came down, and 
reſted upon him, and 
ſaid to him, In all the 
Prophets I look d for 
thee that thou might- 
eſt come, and I might 
reſt upon thee. Thou 
art my reſt, thou art 
my firſt born Son, 
who reigneſt for e- 
ver. 


WH ER E Avcusrin makes the Ebionites 


and Nazarens agree in all the particulars 
mentioned by our Author, I know not. In 
his Book of Hereſies he mentions them as 
two ſorts of Heretics, and tells us the Na- 
zarens own CHRIST to be the Son of God, 
but docs not ſay on what account; and that 
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the Ebionites ſay CHRIST was only 2 
man. 


AS to the paſſage referred to in EUsEB1vs 
by our Author, to prove that he made the Na- 
zarens and Ebionites agree in all the par- 
ticulars here recited, I find mention only of 
the Ebionites there; and he does not tell 
us that they affirmed that JI sus merited to be 
peculiarly call'd the Son of God, by reaſon 
of his moſt virtuous life, but only that he 
was juſtify'd on the account of it. 


| His words arc : 


Arey auToy  %gtoy They were of opinion 
Iyer, Xam% egtg- that he was a mcer 
wy ubes auroy porey and common man, 
ay Se” JeIxawme but that being only a 
vor. Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. man he was juſtify'd 
3. c. 27. upon account of the 


excellency of his mo- 
rals. 


OUR Author himſelf obſerves, that in 
'EUsEBIUsS's time the Ebionites were divided 
in their opinion about the parents of CHRIST. 


ne cap- 9. p. 28. 


120 Evararus ſaith that ſome few of them 
(the Author had been ſpeaking of the E- 
bionites and Nazarens, whom he calls 

| | Jewiſh 
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Jewiſh Chriſtians) © in his time, that is, the 
| & fourth Century, believed like the Gentile 
« Chriſtians, the mother of CnRI1sT to have 
© been a Virgin; and that he was conceived 
« by virtue of the Spirit of God, tho! ſtill but 
« mcer man, &c. - 


THE placing thoſe words, believed like 
the Gentile Chriſtians, after this manner in 
this ſentence, might induce one to belicve 
that they were made uſe of by EusEBIUSs 


himſelf, which they are not; for 


His words are: 


AAA, Os mreg rerus 
ms auvTys ovmis Tegan 
elke my ue Twy e- 
nue £%momov edi 
9e nn E 
raphers d Tv &yiv 
Hrevugl&- un aprepee 
101 ygyorevan Toy Ku- 
eto „ jury £9 Cor 
ws Gr Tegumn pe 
aur Ogo Aotyov army 
9 Toi 0ghoYevres 
TY Twv TEST wręg- 
emwlo WonC GG. Hiſt. 
E ova lib. 3. cap. 27. 


: — 


There were others be- 
ſides theſe who went 
under the ſame name, 
who quitted the ab- 
ſurdity of thoſe be- 
fore- mentioned, not 
denying the Lord to 
be ſprung from the 
Virgin and the Holy 
Spirit. But theſe like 
the others not owns 
ing that he had any 
exiſtence before, as be- 
ing God, the Word, 
and Wiſdom, were in- 
volved in the impiety 
of the firſt, 


WHERE 
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WHERE it is proper to obſerve, that he 
ſpeaks not. here of the Nazarens but the 
Ebionites; that he docs not ſay whether 
there were ſome few or many of this party 
of the Ebionites, nor makes any mention of 
the Gentile Chriſtians; nor ſo much as hint 
to us any thing that ſhould perſuade us 
that it was an opinion peculiar to - Gentile 
Chriſtians before his time, to think that the 
mother of our Lord was a Virgin. 


Ad D to this, that theſe two different 
ſorts of Ebionites were obſerved before Eu- 
SEBIUS'S time by ORIGEN ; 


whoſe words are : 


"Oumi Sao 65 dur Joe Theſe are the two 
EBtwroyor i, 1 wi £x forts of Ebionites, be- 
ph oughoyurms o ing either ſuch as 
Mgios nuw my Inovy, with us acknowledge 
» r b Nen, Jeſus to be born of 
GAA ws Tvs Aoirys a Virgin, or ſuch as 
wrbewres. lib. 5. con- pretend, that he was 
fra Celſ. p. 272. not born Ws but as 
other men. 


THESE things conſidered, it — be 


bwn'd, that the account of our Author would 
have been more ſatisfactory, if he had diſtinct- 
ly told us which of the Fathers aſſerted one 


part and which the other, of thoſe things he 
| has 
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has put together in page 27, at the end of 
the page, and at the beginning of 28: it not 
appcaring from the paſſages he refers to, . that 
all thoſe he mcntions agreed in all thc par- 
ticulars. 


NAZARENUS, c. 12. p. 40, 41. 


« NO other ſcheme can reconcile Chri- 
« ſtianity and the promiſes of everlaſting du- 
« ration made in favour of thc 2 Law: 
« which are poorly, I will not ſay ſophiſtical- 
« ly, evaded by making the words eternal, 
« everlaſting, for ever, perpetual, and through- 
« out all generations, to mean only a great 
« while 3 that the way of CHRIsT's accom- 
« pliſhing the law, was to aboliſh it ; and that 
e til] heaven and earth ſhall paſs, ſignify d till 
“the reign of TIBERIUS CASAR, 


WITH reſpect to this paſſage one can 
hardly forbear obſerving that our Author's 
ſcheme may be reaſon d againſt, by arguments 


drawn from theſe phraſes, as well as that of 


thoſe whom he oppoſes. For according to 
the Ebionite ſcheme Ixsus came into the 
world to aboliſh ſacrifices, and conſequently 
that part of the Levitical Law relating to them 
is not now to be obſerved, as appears from 
a paſſage cited by Ee1PHaNn1vs, out of the 
Goſpel according to the Hebrews, which was 
in uſe among the Ebionites. 
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His words arc : 


EA.. & vqprynozpe- 
yov Ws oy mp QUT 
Evayyteaov N, 
meer, dr nAbov - 
] mas Buoes* n 
Exy un TAU Tv u- 
, & Tavorlu ap d- 


VOL 7 op Heæreſ. 
30. p. 66. 


But they ſay that he 
came and declared, a 
it is ſaid, in what is 
called the Goſpel by 
them, that I came to 
aboliſh ſacrifices, and 
if you ccaſe not from 
ſacrificing, wrath ſhall 
not ccaſe from you. 


S O that one part of the buſincſs of IEsus 
upon earth was to declare thoſe who con- 
tinued to ſacrifice to be under wrath. What 
then is become of the ſtatutes made in fa- 
vour of the cternal duration of the Jewiſh 
laws about Sacrifices? With reſpect to the or- 
ders given about the Paſchal Lamb, the law 
ſays, © ye ſhall obſerve this thing tor an or. 
* dinance to thee and to thy ſons ſor cy cr”, 
Exod. 12. 24. And again ſome parts of the 
facrifices of the pcace-offcrings are given to 
AARON the Prieſt and to his ſons by a ſtatute 
for ever, Levit. 7. 34. So with reſpect to 
what the High- prieſt ſhould do on the day of 
atonement, tis ſaid “ this ſhall be an cverlaſting 
« ſtatute unto you”, Levir. 16..34. and divers 
othcr ſuch paſſages there are. For thoſe phraſcs 
cited by our Author as favouring the perpetual 
duration of Mosks's law, are as commonly 
made uſe of in reference to ſacrifices as to 

any 
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any ordinances whatſocver in the law; when 
yet our Author owns the law to be changed 
with reſpect to theſe. Vid. Nazaren. p. 63, 64. 


NAZARENUS, cap. 16. p. 62. 


« JVorks there (i. e. in James's Epiſtle) 


« ſignify the Levitical Law, as Faith is put for 
« Chriſtianity ;” and afterwards © Works are 
interpreted to ſignify the Levitical rites. 


OUR Author's ſenſc of the word //orks is not 


countenanced by the examples here made uſe of 
to prove Aus doctrine. Was not (faith 
« JAMES) ABRAHAM juſtify d by Works? cap. 2. 
« 21. and was not RAHAB juſtify'd by Works?” 
ver, 25 : when yet ABRAHAM was dead ſome 
hundreds of ycars beforc the Eſtabliſhment of 
the LeviticalLaw, andRAHAB was aCanaanitels, 
and not obliged to the obſervation of it. And 
the J/orks by which they were ſaid to be 
juſtity'd, were neither of them ſuch as were 
bound upon them by that Law. So that ac- 
cording to this interpretation, JAMES infiſts 
upon it, that the Jews were to be juſtify'd 
by the Works of the Levitical Law, becauſe 
their Father ABRAHAM and another perſon 
were juſtify'd without them. 


WHEN I conſider the titles given by 
JaMEes to the Law, the obſervance of which 
is recommended as ſo neceſſary, which is cal- 
led & the ingrafted word which is able to fave 


A ſouls 
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« ſouls in cap. 1. 21; and the perfect law of 


liberty ver. 253 and the inſtances of obedience 


mention'd in Cap. 2. as alſo the examples of 
obcdience before mentioned, I cannot per- 
ſuade my {elf that by Yorks he only means 
the Levitical rites, if he do at all directly mean 
them. It ſeems more agreeable to the tenor 


of his diſcourſe to ſuppoſe that he means by 


Faith a firm and well grounded perſuaſion 
of the certainty of any truth made known 
to us by God, and particularly of the princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian Religion; and by Yorks 
ſuch kind of actions as thoſe principles are 
deſign d and fitted to put us upon. And his 
deſign is plainly to teach us that if we en- 
tertain in our minds the beſt principles in 
the world; as particularly thoſe which the 
doctrine of Chriſt teaches us, yet if we do 
not act up to them we muſt expect to be 
condemned. And that of Chriſtians he and 
he only who acts according to theſe his prin- 
ciples ſhall be accepted, acquitted, and pro- 


nounced rightcous by God when his caſe comes 


to be try d. 
NAZARENUS, cap. 16. p. 63. 
« THAT the Law was our ſchoolmaſter 
ce to bring us unto Chriſt .... is a phralc to 
* be underſtood only of us Gentilcs. 


THIS I can by no means grant, when | 


Fonſider the words immediately nn 
an - 


be 
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and following thoſe here cited. The words 
preceding (Gal. 3. 23.) are, Before Faith 
(or the Faith) came, we were kept under 
the Law ſhut up unto the Faith, which ſhould 
afterwards be revealed. So that the law was 
the Schoolmaſter only of thoſe that were un- 
der it, which very perſons were freed from 
this Schoolmaſter by the coming of the Faith; 
as the words following inform us, ver. 25. But 
2 that (the) Faith is come, we are no 
onger under a ſchoolmaſter. Unleſs there- 
fore we will ſuppoſe the Gentiles to have 
been under the Levitical Law before the Go- 
ſpel was publiſhed, the words ver. 24. cannot 
rcalonably be apply'd to them, eſpecially not 
ſo as to cxclude the Jews, who are own'd 
by all to have been under the law before that 
time. 
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ANNOTATIUNCUL#A 
SUBITANE # 


LIBRUM 


Chriſtian ſmo Myſteriis carente : 


Conſcriptæ 8 Auguſti 1701 K. 


IB ER Anglicana lingua ſcriptns, 
= 48 (zpc auditus mihi, nondum viſus, 
Sl de Chriſtianiſmo myſteriis carente, 
| cum nuper in manus mcas veniſ- 
£2) ſct; non potui temperare mihi 
quin perlegerem ſtatim, & more mco aliquas 
Notatiunculas in chartam eonjiccrem inter 
legendum, quod non rarò facio cum Libri 
occurrunt ſingulares. Hunc certè ingeniosè 
ſcriptum eſſe fateri oportet. Et, cum caritas 
non ſit ſuſpicax, ego mihi libenter perſuadco, 
ſcopum 


* The celebrated Mr. * is the Author of theſe 
Remarks, 
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ſcopum Autoris, viri doctrina & ingenio non 
vulgari præditi, & ut arbitror bene animati, 
fuiffe ut homines 4 Theologia theoretica ad 
practicam, à diſputationibus circa perſonam 
Chriſti ad ſtudium imitandæ ejus vitæ revoca- 
ret; etſi via, qua ad hunc ſcopum ivit, non 
ſatis rea aut plana ubiq; videatur.  Equi- 
dem Theologiam vere Chriſtianam, eſſe prac- 
ticam conſtat, & primarium Chriſti ſcopum 
fuiſſe potins inſpirare voluntati ſanctitatem, 
quam intellectui immittere notiones veritatum 
arcanarum. 


NON tamen ideò negari debet, per Chri- 
ſtum nobis revelatas fuiſſe divinas doctrinas 
quas ratio perſpicere non poteſt, & cavenda 
mihi videntur non tantùm quæ ſectarias o- 
piniones Theologorum fovent, ſed etiam mul- 
to magis quæ Clerum Reformatum plebi o- 
dioſum reddere aut in contemtum adducere 
poſſunt; quòd genus ſectæ omnium periculo- 
ſiſſimum foret, nam turbas dare poſſet, quibus 
alimenta ſubminiſtrare alieniſſimum eſſe arbi- 
tror à mente autoris, qui ut virum probum 
decet ſuas cogitationes ad bonum reipublicæ 
dirigere velle profitetur. Certè errores & a- 
buſus qui irrepsère in Eccleſiam, non tam cleri 
artibus, quam temporum vitio tribui debent; 
ipſamq; autoritatem Pontificum nimiam, pau- 
latim enatam conſtat circumſtantiis fayenti- 
bus, & caſu interveniente ut ſolet. Præterea 
illis temporibus quibus ſolus ſapiebat clerus, 
cæteri vero omnes ie homines militares 

erant; 
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erant; non abſurdum erat, militare imperium 
ſapientum, id eſt cleri, autoritate temperari. 


TITULUS ipſe Libri mihi videtur lon- 
giùs ire quam par eſt, nam ita habet: Chy;. 
ſtianiſmus myſterio carens, hoc eſt Tractatus 
oftendens nihit ineſſe Evangelio contrarium 
rationi, nihil ſupra rationem; atq; adeo nul. 
lam Chriſtianam doctrinam myſterii nomine 

proprie loquendo appellari poſſe. Equidem 
omnes fatentur nihil ineſſe debere Theolo- 
giæ Chriſtianæ quod ſit contrarium rationi, id 
eſt abſurdum; ſed eidem nihil ineſſe quod 
ſit ſupra rationem, id eſt, quod ratione noſtra 
comprehendi nequeat, non video qua proba- 
bilitate dici poſſit; cum ipſa divina natura, 
uz infinita eſt, neceſſario fit incomprehen- 
ibilis: quemadmodum & in omnibus ſub- 
ſtantiis aliquid ineſt infiniti, unde fit ut a no- 
bis perfecte intelligi poſſint ſolæ notiones in- 
completæ, quales ſunt numerorum, figurarum, 
aliorumq; hujuſmodi modorum a rebus animo 
abſtractorum. Fatcor eſſe nobis, ut optime 
bobſervat autor, diſtinctam quandam infiniti (per 
ſe ſcilicet ſen abſoluti) notionem; ſed non eſt 
nobis finito intellectu præditis, infinitarum va- 
rietatum diſtincta conſideratio, qua tamen in re- 
bus præſertim divinis comprehendendis perſæpe 
opus foret. Itaq; miror initio ſtatim Libri, in 
przliminari formatione ſtatus controverſiæ, 
improbari cos qui dicunt: - adorandum eſſe 


« quod nequit comprehendi; quo tamen pro. 


nuntlato nihil mihi videtur eſſe certius: niſt 
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ſcilicet Comprehenſionem, ut alicubi Cl. Autor 
facit, (Set. 3. cap. 2.) ita interpretemur, ut 
nihil aliud ſignificet quam cognitionem z qui ta- 
men ſenſus non eſt uſitatus, nec proinde in 
populari uſu facile adhibendus. 


AD SECTIONEM I. 


VENIO ad Libri contenta primaria, & 
Sectionem quidem primam de Ratione ; ubi 
| Capite 1. autor ingenioſus ait e in nobis 
Facultates formandi ideas ac perceptiones re- 
rum, affrmandiq; aut negandi prout eas inter 
ſe convenire aut diſſidere perſpicimus ; atq; 
inde amandi ac deſiderandi bona, aut contra 
odio habendi fugiendiq; mala. Et legitimum 
harum facultatum uſum eſſe Senſum communem 
aut Rationem in univerſum. Hanc ego Defi- 
nitionem libenter concedam, quia bonum 
ſenſum admittit. Tametſi aliquid in ea deſi- 
derari poſſit, dum non explicat in quo rectus 
ille uſus conſiſtat. Quod tamen hoc loco fa- 
cilius excuſari poteſt, quia ſcopus autoris non 
eſt hæc tractare ex profeſſo. Ideam definit 
immediatum cogitationis objetFum, quod ab 
aliorum quoq; ſenſu non abhorret. | 


Capite 2. traftat in quo Ratio conſiſtat; 
aitgz Cognitionem eſſe perceptionem con- 
ſenſus aut diſſenſus idearum: in quo nonni- 
hil hxreo. Videtur enim mihi id verum qui- 
dem eſſe in noſtra cognitione rationali, nempe 
ex ideis ſive definitionibus deducta, quam di- 

| cimus 
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cimus eſſe a priori, ſed non in cognitione 4 
poſteriori ſumta, ſive experimentali; ubi ſæpe 
nullas diſtinctas ideas habemus, neq; adeò con- 
ſenſum aut diſſenſum earum percipimus : ita 
(ut exemplo utar) experimento quidem coy- 
noſcimus acida ſirupum violarum rubro co- 
lore tingere, ſed nullam perſpicimus conſen- 
ſionem idearum, quas acidi & rubri & violacei 
diſtinctas nondum habemus. Solius DE 1 &> 
omnia deducere ex mentis ſuæ ideis. Quæ 
adduntur de duplici cagnitione (rat ionali ſci- 
licet) immediata & mediata, laudo; etſi al- 
tius penetrandum putem, ut res ſufficicnter 
explicetur, quod fateor hujus loci non eſſe. 


Caput. 3. ſine Annotatione tranſmittere 
poſſe mihi vidcor. _ 


IN Capite 4. admittere poſſum funda: 
mentum per ſuaſionis eſſe evidentiam, modo 
abuſus hujus doctrinæ abſit. Etſi enim id 
de quo perſuaſi ſumus non ſemper ſit evidens; 
debet tamen cvidentia intervenire in modo 
perſuadendi. Verbi gratia, evidens eſſe nobis 
debet autoritas corum quibus credimus aliquid 
contigiſſe, quod tamen quomodo factum fit 
non ſemper perſpicimus. Ita qui ignorant 
quomodo Hydropota intra breve temporis 
ſpatium ex ore magnam copiam lactis, atra- 
menti, cereviſiæ, vini rhenani, vini ex tellina 
valle, ſpiritus vini, aliorumq; liquorum in con- 
ſpectu virorum perſpicacium, & de propinquo 
intentorum emittere potuerit; rem tamen fac- 
| m7 "le. K tim 
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tam eſſe, non tam mihi (qui bis Hanoveræ vi- 
| di) quam tot aliis mecum teſtibus oculatis cre- 
dere poſſunt, corumque errorem à ſcriptoribus 
nonnullis temere defenſum deponere, quibus 
perſuaſum eſt non veros eſſe illos liquores fed 
ſumulatos tantum & in ſpeciem neſcio qui- 
bus eſſentiis tinctos. Et hæc Evidentia in 
rebus fidei divinæ ineſt 1is argumentis, quæ 
vulgo multi Theologi (minus eleganter qui- 
dem) vocant motiva credibilitatis. Sed ex- 
plicandum erat Evidentiæ criterion: multos 
enim vidi ad Evidentiam provocare ubi nulla 
erat. Itaque in Schediaſmate quodam Actis 
Lipſienſibus inſerto De cognitione, veritate, & 
ideis, pro parte ſupplere conatus ſum hunc 
defectum ſcriptoribus communcm. 


AD--SECTIFONEMAC 


CLARISSIMUS Autor agnoſtit. nem:- 
nem Theologorum quos norit, e creden- 
aum docere, quod fateatur rationi contrarium; 
a ple riſque tamen doceri, omnino fieri poſſe ut 


fidet dogma rationi contrarium ſaltem videa- 


tur: quod ipſe impugnat Capite 1. ubi obiter 
annoto Evangclicis, quos (invitis ipſorum præ- 


ſtantiſſimis non paucis) Lutheranos appellat, 


non recte imputari 7mpanatienem, nec ab 


omnibus iptorem Thcologis admitt i big] 


tatem , vel potius omni-preſentiam carnis 


Chriſti. Rectè vero culpari Jocinianos quod 
creatum quendam Deum introducunt diuini 


* 


bonoris. capacem. Vu | 
. c QUOD 
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QU OD attinet communes notiones qui. 
bus congruunt aut non congruunt divine ye- 
ritates, jamdudum diſtinxere prudentes Theo. 
logi inter cas quæ ſunt metaphy ſicæ neceſlita. 
tis, ubi contrarium implicat contradictionem, 
a quibus diſſidere nulla divina veritas poteſt; 
& inter veritates phyſicas, quæ hauſtæ ſunt 
ab experientia atque ut ſic dicam ex conſue- 
tudine mundi, cui derogare Deum nihil pro- 
hibet, cum etiam in naturalibus tale quid 
contingere ſæpe videamus, ut ipſe Cl. Autor 
infra agnoſcit. Talis veritas eſt, maſſam fer- 
ream ſua natura in aqua deſcendere; quod 
tamen cum non fiat, quoties ca arte in 
cavum lebetem formatur, quis dubitat 
multo magis Deo modos præſto eſſe idem 
efficiendi, dum naturæ arcana quadam ra- 
tione aſliſtit ? 


SED hoc miſſo, inſpiciamus an hic res 
eodem redeat, ut ait Dn. Autor, ſeve con- 
tradictio fit vera five apparens. Id vero 
ego mihi perſuadere non poſſum. Equidem 
fateor, nobis regulariter ſequenda eſſe quz 
apparent; & verorum locum tenere; ſed 
quoties plura apparent inter ſe contraria 
regulam neceſſario ceſſare; & expendendum 
eſſe quznam veriſimilitudo magis fit ſe- 
quenda. Ubi non tantùm ſpectandum eſt 
uz ſententia fit probabilior, ſed & quæ 
it tutior. Veluti fi major mihi probadi- 
litas lucrandi quam perdendi proponatur j 
ep ſe 
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ſed lucrum ſit futurum exiguum, damnum 
vero ingens; ſitque multo major ratio dam- 
ni ad lucrum quam ſpei ad metum, rectiùs 
propoſita conditione abſtinebo. Ita fi verba 
Domini faveant uni ſententiæ, & rerum ſpe- 
cies al ri, & verbo Domini potius ſtando re- 
bus TJjomini nullum periculum creetur, 4 
verbi / autem recedendo periculum accerſa- 
tur mihi, profectꝰ rectius verbis inhærebo ne- 
que recedam am Ts pyrs prætextu Ths Shavoias. 
Idque tanto magis verum eſt, quanto Do- 
minus prudentior eſt & major; cum etiam 
in re militari miles non impune fit la- 
turus, qui verba mandati ab imperatore ſuo 
1 ſine graviſſima cauſa deſerit. Cæte- 

rum apparentem contradictionem hic intelligo 
eam quæ re non ſatis diſcuſſa offertur; veluti 
ſi quis inſpectis obiter tabulis rationum ab 
agente in rebus redditarum, videatur ſibi er- 
rorem videre aut in calculo, aut in materia 
calculi: ille huic judicio ſuo fidere non de- 
bet, niſi examine ut par eſt iterato & diſcuſ- 
ſione abſoluta confirmetur; cum nihil in re- ö 
bus impeditis ſit magis lubricum quam judi- I 
cium promtum. ; 


UOD vero hoc loco dicitur neminem 
credere poſſe niſi quod animo concipit verum ö 
eſt, fi non nimium extendatur. Verba ſen- 
ſum aliquem habere oportet, ſed non ſemper | 
neceſſarios eſſe conceptus diſtinctos, nedum 
adæquatos, experimenta oſtendunt (qualium 
& ſupra memini) quibus fidem adhibemus 

tametſi de multis ſenſuum objectis imme- 
e 2 diatis 
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diatis, (veluti coloribus, odoribuſque) diſtinc- 
tos conceptus non habeamus. Etiam in me- 
taphyſicis Cl. Autor noſter cum pleriſque allis 
loquitur de ſubſtantia tanquam ſuſtentaculo, 
de cauſa, aliiſque multis ; etſi diſtinctæ ſatis 
notiones vulgo fortaſſe deſint. Immo oſtendi 
alibi, eſſe quædam in ipſis primis Geometriz 
notionibus non ſatis hactenus a Gcometris ex- 
plicata. Et quanto quiſque in meditationibus 
verſatior eſt, tanto magis hos defectus agno- 
ſcit, animumque ad cam præſertim in ſacris 
modeſtiam componit, quæ neque exigat ni- 
mium neque polliceatur. 


Cap. 2. dicitur Revelationem eſſe tantum 
modum informationis, non argument um aſſen- 
ſum extorquens ; cujus pronuntiati fi is eſt 
ſenſus, Revelationem non plus habere auto- 
ritatis quam magiſtrum cui credimus tantum 
quia probat, aut "quia rem per diſtintos con- 
ceptus explicat, ſtare nequit. Nam Revelator 
non tantum habet perſonam magiſtri aut do- 
centis, ſed & teſtis imò judicis irrefragabilis; 
poſtquam ſcilicet conſtat, quod revelans ſit 
ipſe Deus. Itaque etiam in humanis non 
ſemper opus eſt evidentia in rebus (quam 
Cl. Autor requirit) modo fit in perſonts, ut 
de carum fide conſter. Secus eſt in doctrinis 


quæ ratione conſtant, ut ſi magiſter me do- 


ceat Geometriam; ibi enim locum habet, quod 
Cl. Autor paulo generaliùs pronuntiare vide- 


tur, fundamentum per ſuaſionis mee eſſe non 


autoritaten Lerne, ſed claritatem concep - 
Tionis. 
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tionis. Illud utique veriſſimum eſt, nihil eſſe 
in divina revelatione quod non ſit dignum 
Deo, qui ſumma ratio eſt : ſed ſcimus tamen 
etiam in occonomia naturæ multa nobis viſa 
eſſe abſurda, ob noſtram ignorantiam, quia in 
vero centro collocati non ſumus, unde rerum 
pulchritudo ſpectari debet. Ita Alphonſus Rex, 
Aſtronomiæ ſtudio inſignis, ridicule credebat 
melioris Syſtematis ideam ſe daturum fuiſſe, 
fi a creatore in conſilium adhibitus fuiſſet. 
Cum tamen nunc, ex quo nos animo in ſo- 
lem (quem deprehenſum eſt centrum eſſe hu- 
jus ſyſtematis) transferre didicimus ; manifeſ- 
tum ſit pulcherrimam eſſe rerum conſtitu- 
tionem. 


Cap. 3. concedit Cl. Autor, ut par eſt, 
miracula a Chriſto fuiſſe edita: (ed hoc ipſo, 
ſi quid judico, etiam concedit eſſe aliquid 
credendum in Chriſtiana Religione quod ſit 
ſupra rationem noſtram: quid aliud enim 
miracula ſunt quam operationes quæ ex na- 
turæ creatæ legibus quas intellectus creatus 
quantæcunque capacitatis percipere poſſet, de- 
rivari non poſſunt. De cætero bene diſputat 
contra cos, qui Evangeliſtas & Apoſtolos male 
& obſcure ſcripſiſſe putant de rebus quas ſcire 
oportet. | 


Cap. 4. reſpondet objicientibus corruptam 
eſſe rationem noſtram. Hic mihi videtur rur- 
ſus non male diſputare dum diſtinguit inter 
ipſam Rationem & pravum facultatis bonæ 

e 3 uſum 


e. Ne 

uſum, uti diſtinguimus inter artem & artificem. 
Interim non auſim dicere quod habetur 6. 31. 
omnes noſtras cogitationes plane liberas eſſe ; 
arbitror enim in quantum noſtra natura in- 
fir ma vel corrupta eſt, in tantum nos ſervituti 
obnoxios eſſe. Et cùm mox diſputat pro omni- 
moda arbitriz libertate, vereor ne longius pro- 
cedat quam res patiatur aut ſit neceſſe. Sed ea 
quæſtio hujus loci non eſt. 


AD SECTIONEM II. - 


Cap. 1. Autor oſtendit Myſteria apud Ethnicos 
ſignificaſſe ritus arcanos in quibus profani aut 
non initiati admitti non debebant; adeoq; my- 

erium olim fuiſſe rem non intellectam qui- 
dem, ſed valde tamen intelligibilem ſi revela- 

retur. Hoc non illibenter admiſero. Genti- 
lium enim Religio non tam in dogmatibus 
quam ceremoniis conſiſtebat, quæ quiſq; pro 
lubitu interpretabatur : unde fiebat etiam ut in- 
ter ipſos de religionibus non certaretur. 


Cap. 2. obſervat non ſtatim Myſteria eſſe, 
quorum” adæquatas ideas aut omnium ſimul 

roprietatum notitiam non habemus. In quo 
ipſi libens itidem aſſentior, alioqui enim etiam 
circuli & reliquæ figuræ forent myſteria. Sed 
illud jam quæritur utrum aliqua ſint Myſteria 
in natura? ubi aio ſi Myſterii voce intelliga- 
tur quicquid præſentem rationem noſtram' ſu- 
perat, innumera etiam phyſica myſteria depre- 


hendi. Ita ſi quæratur an aquæ interior cognitio 
ſit 
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ſit ſupra noſtram rationem, reſpondeo eſſe ſu- 
pra præſentem: nondum enim à quoquam ejus 
texturam ſatis expoſitam puto; ſed tamen non 
deſpero poſſe aliquando explicationem dari 
quæ phænomenis ſatisfaciat. Sunt etiam 
multa ſupra rationem humanam poſita non 
noſtram tantum, ſed & poſterorum, ſeu qualis 
ſcilicet non nunc tantum exiſtit, ſed & unquam 
erit in hac vita quam in terris degimus; etſi 
fieri omnino poſſit, ut ab aliqua creatura no- 
biliore intelligantur, & nobis etiam in nobi- 
liorem ſtatum tranſlatis aliquando ſint futura 
intelligibilia. | 


SED ſi quis Myſterium appellet quicquid eſt 
ſupra omnem rationem creatam; auſim dicere, 
nulla quidem phenomena naturalia ſupra ra- 
tionem efle, ſed iplas tamen ſubſtantiarum ſin- 
gularium comprehenſiones creato intelleQui 
eſſe impoſſibiles quia infinitum involvunt. Un- 
de fit ut rerum univerſi perfecta ratio reddi 
non poſſit. Et talia nihil prohibet eſſe etiam 
dogmata quædam divinitus revelata, ut nulla 
rationis vi ſatis explicari queant etſi animo 
utcunq; attingantur atq; etiam a contradictionis 
accuſatione rire vindicari poſſint. Porro com- 
prehenſionem appello non tantum cum diſtinctæ 
interveniunt ideæ, ſed & cùm adæquatæ; id 
eſt cum non tantum propoſiti termini habe- 
tur definitio ſive reſolutio, ſed & quivis ter- 
minus eam ingrediens rurſus reſolutus habetur 
uſque ad primitivos; ut in numeris experi- 
mur. | 

e 4 Cap. 3. 


Cap. 3. oſtendere aggreditur etiam in Scrip- 
tura ſacra & libris prime antiquitatis Myſteriun 
vulgari Theologorum ſenſu incognitum eſſe. 
Adducit tamen ipſe locum Pauli 1 Cor. ii. 
9, 10. ubi dicitur nec oculum vidiſſe, neg; 

aurem audiſſe, nec in hominis cor intraſſe, que 

Deus amicis ſuis paravit. Ubi videtur aliquid 
intelligi quod nobis ignotum eſt, non ideò 
tantùm quia nobis non eſt dictum, ſed etiam 
quia licet nobis diceretur, percipi non poſſet 
niſi exaltarentur ſenſus noſtri & veniremus in 
rem præſentem per altiorem quandam experi- 
entiam : prorſus ut cæcus de coloribus judicare 
non poteſt, etſi ipſi colorum doctrina expo- 
natur, niſi oculi ejus aperiantur. 
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CATERUM illud bene notat Antor 
noſter, multa ignota fuiſſe Philoſophis & nuda 
ratione obtincri non potuifle, non quod eſſent 
incomprehenſibilia, ſed quod penderent a re 
facti nonniſi per divinam Revelationem cog- 
noſcenda. In exemplum affert doctrinam de 

lapſu Adami, quæ difficultates tollat de cauſa 
peccati, quibus Philoſophi exercebantur. 


CATERUM quod ait 5. 30. nihil magni 
præſtari ſi reveletur veritas incomprehenſibi- 
lis, non puto ac ſemper jure dici. Sic in na- 
turalibus quoq; detectio acus magneticæ res 
magna eſt eritq; etſi operationes ejus perpetuò 
nobis inexplicatæ mancrent. Eodem modo 
in Theologia veritas cujus ratio reddi nequit 
magni 
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magni tamen ad ſalutis oeconomiam momenti 
eſſe poteſt. 


IN 1 Tim. iii. 16. videtur Myſterium etiam 


aliquid amplius ſignificare quam rem ignotam 

uidem antea, ſed revelatione facta facilem 
intellectu. Nam cum dicitur Deum mani- 
feſtatum in carne, viſum Angelis, receptum 
in gloria, apparet intclligi quz naturam crea- 
tam, vireſq; rationis tranſcendunt. 


OBITER annoto quod ait Dn. Autor 5. 39. 
veteres in pueritia mundi vixiſſe, & nos 4- 
dultiore ejus ætate vivere, adeoq; preſentia 
potius vetera efſe dicenda; veriſſimum equi- 
dem eſſe, & autoritati antiquorum detrahere 
in iis quz ſunt ſcientiæ & experientiæ, ſed non 
in iis quz ſunt hiſtoriæ ac traditionis. Mani- 
feſtum enim eſt remotiores a fonte narratio- 
nes vel voce vel ſcripto propagatas fieri indices 
impertectiores. 


Cap. 4. Reſpondet objectionibus a locis 
ſcripturæ, item a natura fidei petitis, quibus 
nunc ut inhæream neceſſe non puto. Tantum 
annoto quod dicitur $. 54. Fidem eſſe ex au- 
ditu, ſed ſi que audiamus non intelligantur 
inanem imo nullam fidem fore ; eſſe quidem 
veriſſimum: ſed multum tamen differre intel- 
lectum verborum & comprehenſionem rei, ut 
etiam in naturalibus patet. Sæpe enim vel 
ideæ quas habemus, vel methodus ex ideis ra- 
tiocinandi quam habemus, non ſufficiunt ad 

CON» 
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connexionem ſubjecti & prædicati intelligendam 
etſi aliquam ſubjecti & prædicati notitiam 
præſtent. Etiam in Geometria non eſt cyjus- 
vis, theoremata demonſtrare figurarum diſtinctè 
licet cognitarum, quamvis ea theoremata jam 
ab aliis ſint inventa ac communicata. 


Cap. 5. Cl. Autor ſibi ipſi prudenter obji- 
cit, quod ſupra objeccram, Miracula eſſe ſupra 
rationem. Definitio Miraculi quam exhibet ſic 
ſatis ni fallor convenit communi doctrinæ Theo- 
logorum, ut ſcilicet ſint ſuper leges nature 
ordinariaſq; operationes. Recte tamen agnoſcit 
elle poſſiviiia & intelligibilia. Sed eo modo 
etiam Myſteria Theologis poſſibilia & intelli- 
gibilia ſunt. Quis enim dubitat quin abſit con- 
tradictio & verba intelligantur, etſi modus 
explicandi utrobiq; rationis noſtræ vim tranſ- 
cendat. Itaque Vir Cl. objectioni mihi ſatis 
feciſſe non omnino videtur. Nihil refert, quod 
myſteria ſunt doctrinæ, & miracula ſunt hif- 
toriæ; nam miracula ſunt ut ſic dicam myſte- 
ria tranſitoria, & myſteria aliqua habent quo- 
dam modo miraculi durabilis naturam. 


.QU A Cap.s. dicuntur de introductione 
Myſteriorum, & origine Ceremoniarum, brevitatis 
cauſa non perſequor, de re ipſa ſatis feciſſe con- 
tentus; nam que ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſiaſticam 
pertinent latiùs diffunduntur, quam ut brevi- 
bus tractari poſſint, neq; neceſſaria ſunt ad 
ſcopum noſtrum. 


IN 


CCC ng PR OR 
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IN Conclufrone ſperare jubet Cl. Autor ex- 
plicationem intelligibilem doctrinæ Novi Teſta- 
menti. Talem ego quoque putem dari poſſe, 
imo, (etſi fortaſſe diſperſam) jam haberi ; 
inferiore quodam intelligibilitatis gradu ſimus 
contenti. Sed cum id opus non prodierit, non 
eſt cur rei immorer hoc loco. Itaq; & ipſe 
finio, rantumq; addo: Philoſophos noſtri tem- 
poris inſignes multa in natura agnoſcere ſupra 
noſtræ rationis vires. 


QUIDAM Carteſiani eximii unionem ani- 
mz & corporis pro miraculoſa habent ; alii 
compoſitionem continui, aut conciliationem 
liberi arbitrii cum divina præordinatione ne- 
| gant comprehendi poſſe. 


LOCKIUS, magni nominis Philoſophus 
Anglus, cujus ſententias Autor noſter paſſim 
probat, cum olim docuiſſet omnia corporum 
phænomena poſle explicari ex ſoliditate & ex- 
tenſione & harum modis; nunc in Reſponſione 
quadam ad celeberrimum Stillingfleetium, Epiſ- 
copum nuper Wigornienſem doctiſſimum, re- 
tractat ſententiam magna cum laude ingenuita- 


tis, & protundiſſimi Newtoni perſuaſus argu- 


mentis Attractionem cujuſvis materiæ partis ad- 
mittit originariam & a mechaniſmo non deri- 
vatam, nec proinde ratione explicabilem. 


E GO etſi ſperem quædam ex dictis explica- 


tionem aliquam admittere, cujus & ſpecimen 
dedi 


| 
| 
| 
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dedi circa unionem animæ & corporis; aliter 
tamen agnoſco interiorum naturæ incom. 
prehenſibilem ſublimitatem ab influxu infiniti 
orientem, qui fons eſt idearum clararum ſimul 
& tamen confuſarum (quales ſenſibilium qua- 
rundam qualitatum habemus) quibus nulla 
creatura penitus exui poteſt, & quas in con- 
troverſia inter eximios viros Stillingfleetium & 
Lockium non ſatis ab aliis diſcretas puto. Atq; 
hæc quidem omnia ſanè oſtendunt multo mi- 
nus mirandum eſſe ſi in rebus divinis occurrunt, 
quæ rationis vires longe tranſcendunt. Quod 
ſi ergo ſunt quædam difficilia & impedita apud 
Theologos, non ideò aut ipſis inſultandum, aut 
Theologica Syſtemata (id eſt ordinatam doctri- 
nz expoſitionem) rejicienda cenſeo, non ma. 
gis quàm philoſophica aut medica; ſed tantùm 
cavendum (ut in medicina) ne nimium diſpu- 
tando praxin & ſalutem negligamus. 
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